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Not  many  .'months  ago  word  came  rlut  of  'Germany  of 
a  scientific  (Tiseoie^y  that  startled  the  trf^rlj].  It  came 
first  as  a  rurfto.t^Jittle  credited;  then  ^. a/ pronounced 
report;  at  last^AfiC.K^.eraonstration.*  'it-lffTid  of  a  new 
manifestation  otf«jiej5;^,*in.viri,HQ.<fL.\chjth  the  interior 
of  opaque  objects*  m^*  ih^de  visil)le!,^j>unian  eyes.  One 
bad  only  to  look  into  Vtub^  cojtlainfng  a  scrc*en  of  a  cer- 
tain composition,  and  directed  towards  a  peculiar  electri- 
cal apparatus,  to  acquire  clairvoyant  vision  more  won- 
derful than  the  discredited  second  sight  of  the  mf^lium. 
Coins  within  a  purse,  nails  driven  into  wood,  spectaclfis 
within  a  leather  case,  became  clearly  visible  when  sulv 
jected  to  the  influence  of  this  ma^ic  tul>e;  and  when  a 
human  hand  was  held  before  the  tube,  its  bones  stood  re- 
vealed in  weird  simplicity,  as  if  the  living,  palpitating  flesh 
about  them  were  but  the  shadowy  substance  of  a  ghost. 

Not  only  could  the  human  eye  see  these  astounding 
revelations,  but  the  impartial  evidence  of   inanimate 
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chemicals  could  be  brought  forward  to  prove  that  the 
mind  hiirljored  no  illusion.  The  photographic  film  re- 
corded the  things  that  the  eye  might  see,  and  ghostly 
pictures  galore  soon  gave  a  quietus  to  the  douhts  of  the 
most  sceptical.  Within  a  month  of  the  announcement 
of  Professor  Rcintgen's  ex[>eriments  comment  upon  the 
"X  ray  "and  the  "new  photography  "  had  become  a 
part  of  the  current  gossip  of  all  Christendom. 

It  was  but  natural  that  thoughtfid  minds  should  have 
associated  this  discovery  of  our  boasted  latter-day  epoch 
with  another  discovery  tljaf  was  made  in  the  earliest  in- 
fancy of  our  centjiTjl. ;  In   tbelyei^r  1801  Mr.  Thomas 
"Wedgwood,  of_*.I»e:_\ViJrld;rerti:S*Ti^*_fatiiily  of  potters, 
and  Humphry -Ol^Py.! -the  youtli^&l;%t -already  famous 
chemist,  ma^e  experiments  which'^Iiowed  that  it   was 
possible  to'secure  the  imprint  of  &  translucent   body 
upon  a chemic^u  prepared  plate  by  eKfNjs<ife  to  sunlight. 
In  this  way  tniiislueent  pictures  wer5refipi.ed,  and  skelo 
tal  imprint8'.\V^re.6ecured  of  8uch.ob^t;c'f§' as  leaves  and 
the  wings  of  iuBe^j-^ipi prints  sCriHiV^  similar  to  the 
"  shadowgraphs^'/qf-^.iiJoce  o]mque't'r>jects  wldch  we  se- 
cure by  means  of  th'e"'_i4iew  pholb^hiphy"  to-day.    Bulirj 
these  exiKrimonters  little 'dreamed  of  the   real  signifi^ 
cance  of  their  observations.     It  was  forty  years  beforai  I 
practical   photography„  which   these  observations  forO'  J 
sliadowed,  was  developed  and  made  of  any  use  outside' | 
the  laboratory,  I 

It  seems  strange  enough  now  that  imaginative  men — 
and  Davy  surely  was  such  a  man — shonhl  have  paused 
on  the  very  brink  of  so  great  a  discovery.  But  to  harbor 
that  thought  is  to  misjudge  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind.  Things  that  have  once  been  done  seem  easy; 
*hings  that  have  not  been  done  are  difficult,  though  they 
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hat  a  hair's-breadth  off  the  beaten  track.     Who  can 
a_v  foretell  what  revelations  may  be  made,  what  use- 
arts  cleveIo|)ed,  forty  years  hence  ih  rough  the  agency 
if  wbai  we  now  call  the  new  pbologra|>hy  i 
It  is  no  piirt  of  ray  purpose,  however,  to  attempt  the 
'itn[M>ssible  feat  of  casting  a  horoscope  for  the  new  pho- 
t«igraphy.     M\'  present  theme  is  reminiscent,  not  pro- 
phetic.    I  wisb  to  recall  what  knowledge  of  the  sciences 
men  had  in  the  days  when  that  liiscovery  of  Wedgwood 
and  Davy  was  made,  almost  a  hundred  years  ago;  to 
inquire  what  was   the   scientific  horizon  of  a   person 
nding  at  the  threshold  of  our  own  century.    Let  us 
briefly  at  each  main  de|iartment  of  the  science  of 
that  time,  that  we  may  know  whither  men's  minds  were 
trending  in  those  closing  days  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  what  were  the  chief  scientific  legacies  of  that  cen- 
;ry  to  its  successor. 


I 


In  the  field  of  astronomy  the  central  figure  daring 
ihis  closing  epoch  of  the  eighteenth  centnry  is  William 
Hersohel,  the  Hanoverian,  whom  England  has  made 
s  by  adoption.  He  is  a  man  with  a  positive  genius 
!or  sidereal  discovery.  At  first  a  mere  amateur  in  as- 
ny,  he  snatches  time  from  his  duties  as  music- 
teacher  to  grind  him  a  telescopic  mirror,  and  begins  gaz- 
ing at  the  stars.  Not  content  with  his  first  lelesco[)e, 
B  makes  another,  and  another,  and  he  has  such  genius 
Bor  the  work  that  lie  soon  possesses  a  better  instrument 
iban  was  ever  made  before.  His  patience  in  grinding 
^e  cnrved  reflective  surface  is  monumental.  Some- 
i  for  sixteen  hours  together  he  mast  walk  steadily 
t  the  mirror,  jwlishing  it,  without  once  removing 


his  hands.  Meantime  Ins  sisler,  always  his  chief  lieuten- 
ant, cheere  him  with  her  presence,  and  from  time  to  time 
puts  food  into  his  mouth.  The  telesco|»e  conipleled,  the 
astronomer  tnrns  night  into  day,  and  from  sunset  to  sun- 
rise, year  in  and  year  out.  sweeps  the  heavens  unceas- 
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iless  prevente<l  by  clouds  or  the  brigfatness  of 
)  moon.  His  sister  sits  always  at  bis  side,  reconling 
)  observations.  They  are  in  the  open  air,  perched 
gh  at  the  moutb  of  the  reflector,  and  sometimes  it  is 
I  cold  that  the  ink  freezes  in  tbe  bottle  in  Caroline 
DersGliel's  hand  ;  but  the  two  enihasiasts  hardly  ootioe 
ling  so  cuinmonplace  as  terrestrial  weather.  They 
e  living  in  distant  worlds. 

suits  (    What  coald  they  bet    Sach  enthusiasm 

vald  move  mountains.     But,  after  all,  the  moving  of 

lountains  seems  a  Lili|iiitian  task  compared  with  what 

[erschel  really  does  wilb  those  wonderful  telescopes. 

J  moves  worlds,  stars,  a  universe — even,  if  you  please, 

'  of  universes;   at   least   be  proves   that   they 

tove,   which  seems   scarcely   less   wonderful ;  and  he 

>anda  tbe  cosmos,  as  man  conceives  it,  to  thousands 

times  tbe  dimensions  it  had  before.     As  a  mere  be- 

ning,  he  doubles   the  diameter  of  the  solar  system 

f  observing  the  great  outlying  planet  which  we  now 

jUl  Uranus,  but  which   he  christens  Georgium   Sidus, 

I  honor  of  his  sovereign,  and  which  his  French  oon- 

bemivoraries,  not   relishing    that    name,  prefer  to  call 

Derschel. 

s  discovery  is  but  a  trifle  compare<I  with  whatHer- 
ihel  does  later  on,  but  it  gives  him  world-wide  reputa- 
B  the  less.  Comets  and  moons  aside,  this  is  the 
rst  addition  to  the  solar  system  that  has  been  made 
I  historic  times,  and  it  creates  a  veritable  furor  of 
ar  interest  and  enthusiasm.  Incidentally  King 
MTge  is  flattered  at  having  a  world  named  after  him, 
I  be  smiles  on  the  astronomer,  and  citraes  with  his 
;  to  have  a  look  at  his  namesake.  The  insjiection 
t  highly  satisfactory  ;    an<l  presently  the  royal  favor 
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enables  the  astronomer  to  escape  the  thraldom  of  teach- 
ing music,  and  to  devote  bis  entire  time  to  the  more  con- 
genial tasli  of  star-gazing. 

Tlids  relieved  from  the  burden  of  mundane  embarrasa- 
menls,  he  turns  u-itli  fresh  enthusiasm  to  the  skies,  and 
■lis  discoveries  follow  one  another  in  bewildering  profu- 
sion. He  finds  various  hitherto  unseen  moons  of  our 
sister  pknets;  he  makes  special  studies  of  Saturn,  and 
proves  that  this  planet,  with  its  rings,  revolves  on  ita 
axis;  he  scans  the  spots  on  the  sun,  and  suggests  that 
they  influence  the  weather  of  our  earth ;  iu  short,  he 
extends  the  entire  field  of  solar  astronomy.  But  very 
soon  this  tield  becomes  too  small  for  him,  and  his  most 
important  research^  carry  him  out  into  the  regions  of 
space  compared  witli  which  the  span  of  our  solar  system 
is  a  mere  [toint.  With  iiis  ]>erfecte<)  telescopes  he  enters 
abysmal  vistas  which  no  human  eye  ever  [tenetrated  be- 
fore, which  no  human  eye  had  hitherto  more  than  vague- 
ly imagined.  He  tells  us  that  his  forty-foot  reflector 
will  bring  him  light  from  a  distance  of  "  at  leiist  eleven 
and  three-fourths  millions  of  millions  of  millions  of 
miles" — light  which  left  its  source  two  million  years 
ago.  The  smallest  stars  visible  to  the  unaided  eye  are 
tliose  of  the  sixth  magnitude  ;  this  telescope,  he  think^ 
has  power  to  reveal  stars  of  the  1342d  magnitude. 

But  what  does  Ilerschel  learn  regarding  these  awful 
depths  of  space  and  the  stai-s  that  people  them  ?  That 
is  what  the  world  wishes  to  know.  Copernicus,  Galileo, 
Kepler,  have  given  us  a  solar  system,  but  the  stars  have  ■ 
been  a  mystery.  What  says  the  great  reflector — are  the 
stars  points  of  light, as  the  ancients  taught,  and  as  more 
than  one  philosopher  of  the  eighteenth  century  has  stiil 
contended,  or  are  they  suns,  as  others  hold  'i     Ilersche] 
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answers,  they  are  sans,  each  and  every  one  of  all  the 
millions — suns,  many  of  them,  larger  than  the  one  that 
is  the  centre  of  our  tiny  system.  Not  only  so,  liut  they 
are  moving  suns.  Instead  of  being  fixed  in  space,  as  has 
been  thought,  they  are  whirling  in  gigantic  orbits  about 
some  common  centre.  Is  our  sun  that  centre  i  Far  from 
it.  Our  sun  is  only  a  star,  like  all  the  rest,  circling  on 
with  its  attendant  satellites — our  giant  sun  a  star,  no 
different  from  myriad  other  stars,  not  even  hk}  large  as 
some ;  a  mere  insignificant  spark  of  matter  in  an  infinite 
shower  of  sparks. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Lookino^  bevond  the  few  thousand 
stars  that  are  visible  to  the  naked  eve,  Ilerschel  at^m 
series  after  series  of  more  distant  stars,  mar-shsilled  in 
giilaxies  of  millions;  but  at  last  he  reaches  a  <li.>tarice 
beyond  which  the  galaxies  no  longf*r  increas*,*.  An<f  y«;t 
— so  he  thinks— he  has  not  reached  the  limits  of  his  vi- 
sion. What  then  f  He  has  come  to  the  Uiunds  of  tlje 
sith-Mval  system;  seen  to  the  contin<fs  of  the  univ*rrvf. 
He  lM»lieves  that  he  can  outline  thissvstem,  this  univ#'rs^% 
and  prove  that  it  has  the  shap«t  of  an  irn'«:u]ar  ^rloU;, 
oblately  flattened  to  almost  diskjike  proportirms.  and  di- 
vided at  one  edge — a  bifurcation  that  isnfV<*aled  <;v»'n  to 
the  naked  eve  in  the  forkinir  of  the  Milkv  ^^'iiv. 

This,  then,  is  our  univ<M*se  as  II<'rsih<*l  rronc-^fives  it  a 
vast  galaxy  of  suns,  held  to  one  ^entn*.  ievolviri<r.  [loi-^^-d 
in  space.  But  even  here  thos«i  rnarv^-Jloiis  t«'l*'Sco|>*->  <Jo 
not  pause.  Far,  far  out  lK*vond  the  confin^-s  of  our  nni. 
verse,  so  far  that  the  awful  span  of  our  own  system 
might  serve  as  a  unit  of  nn^asure.  are  revealed  otln-r  sys- 
tems, other  universes,  like  our  own,  each  composed,  as 
he  thinks,  of  mvriads  of  suns,  clustered  like  our  jralaxv 

into  an  isolated  svstern — mere  islands  of  matter  in  an 
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infinite  ocean  of  space.  So  distant  from  onr  universe 
are  these  new  universes  of  Ilei-schel's  discovery  that 
their  light  readies  us  only  as  a  dim  nebulous  glow,  in 
most  cases  invisible  to  the  unaided  eye.  About  a  hundred 
of  these  nebula;  were  known  when  Herschel  began  bis 
studies.  Before  the  close  of  the  century  be  has  discov- 
ered about  two  thousand  more  of  them,  and  many  of  these 
bad  been  resolved  by  his  largest  telescopes  into  clusters 
of  stars.  He  believes  that  the  farthest  of  tliese  nebulH! 
that  be  can  see  is  at  least  300,000  times  as  distant  fri>m 
us  as  the  nearest  fixed  star.  Yet  that  nearest  star  is  so 
remote  that  its  light,  travelling  ISO.OOO  mites  a  second, 
requires  three  and  one-half  years  to  reach  our  planet. 

As  if  to  give  the  finishing- touches  to  this  novel 
scheme  of  cosmology,  Herschel,  though  in  the  main 
very  little  given  to  unsustained  theorizing,  allows  him- 
self the  privilege  of  one  belief  that  he  cannot  call  upon 
his  telescopes  to  substantiate.  He  thinks  that  all  the 
myriad  suns  of  his  numburless  systems  are  instinct  with 
life  in  the  human  sense.  Giordano  Bruno  and  a  long 
line  of  his  followers  had  held  that  some  of  our  sister 
planets  may  be  inhabited,  but  Herschel  extends  the 
thought  to  include  the  moon,  the  sun,  the  stara — ail  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Ho  believes  that  he  can  demonstrate 
the  habitnbility  of  our  own  sun,  and  reasoning  from 
analogy,  he  is  firmly  convinced  that  all  the  suns  of  all 
the  systems  are  "  well  supplied  with  inhabitants."  In 
this,  us  in  some  other  inferences,  Herschel  is  misled  by 
the  faulty  physics  of  his  time.  Future  generations,  work- 
ing with  j>erfected  instruments,  may  not  sustiiin  him 
all  along  the  line  of  his  observations  even,  let  alone  his 
inferences.  But  how  one's  egotism  shrivels  and  shrinks 
as  one  grasps  the  import  of  his  sweeping  thoughts ! 
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Continuing  his  observations  of  the  innumerahle  nebn 
\ai.  Herscbel  is  led  presently  lo  anotLer  curious  s|>ectila- 
tive  inference,  lie  notes  that  some  star  groups  are  much 
mure  thickly  clustered  than  others,  and  be  is  led  to  in- 
fer that  such  varied  clustering  tells  of  varying  ages  of 
the  different  nebiil%.  He  thinks  that  at  first  all  spac« 
may  have  been  evenly  sprinkled  with  the  stars,  and  (hat 
the  grouping  has  resulted  from  the  action  of  gravita- 
tion. Looking  forward,  it  appears  that  the  time  must 
come  when  all  the  suns  of  a  system  will  be  draivn  to- 
gether and  destroyed  by  impact  at  a  common  centre. 
Already,  it  seems  to  bim,  the  thickest  clusters  have 
"outlived  their  usefulness,"  and  are  verging  towards 
their  doom. 

But  again,  other  nebulae  present  an  appearance  sag- 
'  geslive  of  an  opposite  condition.  They  are  not  resolra- 
Ikble  into  stars,  but  present  an  almost  uniform  appear- 
france  throughout,  and  are  hence  believed  to  be  composed 
■"Of  a  shining  fluid,  which  in  some  instances  is  seen  to  be 
Icondensed  at  the  centre  into  a  glowing  mass.  In  such 
|b  nebula  Herscbel  thinks  he  sees  a  sun  id  pri^icesB  of 
§  formation. 

Taken  together,  these  two  conceptions  outline  a  ma- 
Ljestic  cycle  of  world  formation  and  world  destruction— 
1  broad  scheme  of  cosmogony,  such  as  bad  been  vaguely 
ftadumbratetl   two   centurifs   before   by   Kepler,  and  in 
ftmore  recent  times  by  Wright  and  Kant  and  Sweden- 
fborg.     This   so-callnd   "nebular   bypothesis"  assumes 
P'tbat  in  the  beginning  all  space   was  uniformly  filled 
with  cosmic  matter  in  a  state  of  nebular  or  '*  fire-mist " 
diffusion,  "  formless   and   void."     It  pictures  the  con- 
densation— coagulation,  if  you  will — of  portions  of  this 
s  to  form  segregated  masses,  and  the  ultimate  devel- 
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Qpment  oat  of  these  miisscs  of  the  sidereal  bodies  which 
we  see.  Thus  far  llie  mind  follows  readily ;  but  now 
come  difficulties,     llow   happens  it,  for.  example,  that 


the  cosmic  mass  from  which  was  born  our  solar  svstem 
was  divided  into  several  planetary  bodies  instead  uf  re- 
maining a  single  mass?  Were  the  planets  struck  off 
from  the  sun  by  the  chance  impact  of  comets,  as  Buffoa 
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has  suggesteii  t  or  thrown  out  by  explosive  volcanic  ac- 
tion, in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  Dr.  Darwin?  or 
do  they  owe  their  origin  to  some  unknown  law?  In 
any  event,  how  chanced  it  that  all  were  projected  in 
nearly  the  same  plane  as  we  now  find  them '( 

It  remained  for  a  mathematical  astronomer  to  solve 
these  puzzles.  The. man  of  all  others  comjwtent  to  take 
the  subject  in  hand  was  the  French  astronomer  Laplace. 
Fur  a  tjnarter  of  a  century  he  ha<l  devoted  his  transcen- 
dent mathematical  abilities  to  the  solution  of  problems 
of  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Working  in  friendly 
rivalry  with  his  countryman  I^agrange,  bis  only  peer 
among  the  matbemuticians  of  the  age,  he  bud  taken  up 
and  solved  one  by  one  the  problems  that  Newton  left 
obscure.  Largt-ly  tiirougli  the  efforts  of  these  two  men 
the  last  lingerino'  doubts  as  to  the  solidarity  of  the  New- 
tonian hypothesis  of  nnivei'sal  gravitation  ha«l  been  re- 
movetl.  The  share  of  Laplace  was  hardly  less  than 
that  of  his  co-worker;  but  Liigrange  will  longer  be  re- 
membered, because  he  ultimately  brought  his  completed 
labors  into  a  system,  and  incorporating  with  them  the 
labors  of  his  contemporaries,  proiluced  in  the  Mecitnique 
Ci-legte  the  undisputed  mathematical  monument  of  the 
century,  a  fitting  complement  to  the  Princ-pia  of  New- 
ton, which  it  supplements  and  in  a  sense  completes. 

In  the  closing  years  of  the  century  Laplace  takes  up 
the  nebular  hypothesis  of  cosmogony,  to  which  we  have 
just  referred,  and  gives  it  definitive  proportions ;  in  fact, 
makes  it  so  thoroughly  his  own  that  posterity  will  al- 
ways link  it  with  his  name.  Discarding  the  crude  no- 
tions of  cometary  impact  and  volcanic  eruption,  Laplace 
fills  up  the  gaps  in  the  hypothesis  with  the  aid  only  of 
irell-known  laws  of  gravitation  and  motion.  He  assumes 
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that  the  primitive  mass  of  cosmic  matter  which  was 
destined  to  form  our  solur  system  was  revolving  on  its 
axis  even  at  a  time  when  it  was  still  nebular  in  charac- 
ter, and  filled  all  space  to  a  distance  fur  beyond  the 
present  limits  of  the  system.  As  this  vaporous  mass 
contracted  through  loss  of  heat,  it  revolved  more  and 
more  swiftly,  and  from  time  to  time,  through  balance 
of  forces  at  its  peripliery.  rings  of  its  substance  were 
whirled  off  and  left  revolving  there,  to  subsequently 
become  condensed  into  planets,  and  in  their  turn  whirl 
off  minor  rings  that  became  moons.  The  main  body  of 
the  original  mass  remains  in  the  present  as  the  still  con- 
tracting and  rotating  body  wliich  we  call  the  sun. 

The  nebular  hypothesis  thus  given  detailed  comple- 
tion by  Laplace  is  a  wortliy  complement  of  the  grand 
cosmologic  scheme  of  Ilerschel.  Whether  true  or  false, 
the  two  conceptions  stand  as  the  final  contributions  of 
the  eighteenth  century  to  the  history  of  man's  ceaseless 
efforts  to  solve  the  mysteries  of  cosmic  origin  and  cosmic 
structure.  The  world  listens  eagerly  and  without  preju- 
dice to  the  new  doctrines;  and  that  attitude  tells  of  a 
marvellous  intellectual  growth  of  our  race.  Mark  the 
transition.  In  the  year  1600,  Bruno  was  burned  at  the 
stake  for  teaching  that  our  earth  is  not  the  centre  of  the 
universe.  In  1700.  Newton  was  pronounced  "impious 
and  heretical"  by  a  large  scliool  of  philosophers  for 
declaring  that  the  force  which  holds  the  planets  in  their  ( 
orbits  is  universal  gravitation.  In  ISOO,  Laplace  and  j 
Herschel  are  honored  for  teaching  that  gravitation  J 
built  up  the  system  which  it  still  controls;  that  our 
universe  is  but  a  minor  nebula,  our  sun  but  a  minor  star, 
our  earth  a  mere  atom  of  matter,  our  race  only  one  of 
myriad  races  peopling  an  infinity  of  worlds.     Doctrines 

IS 
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\yhich  but  the  span  of  two  haman  lives  before  would 
have  brought  tbeir  enunciators  to  the  stake  were  now 
pronounced  not  impious,  but  sublime. 


^  One  might  naturally  suppose  that  the  science  of  the 
earth,  which  lies  at  man's  feet,  would  at  least  have  kept 
pace  with  the  science  of  distant  stars.  But  perhaps  the 
vprv  obviousness  of  the  phenomena  delayed  the  study 
of  the  crust  of  the  earth.  It  is  the  unattainable  that 
allures  and  mystifies  and  enchants  the  developing  raind. 
The  proverbial  child  spurns  its  toys  and  cries  for  the 
moon. 

So  in  those  closing  days  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  astronomers  had  gone  so  far  towards  explaining 
the  mysteries  of  the  distant  portions  of  the  universe, 
we  find  a  chaos  of  opinion  regarding  the  structure  and 
formation  of  the  earth.  Guesses  were  not  wanting  to 
explain  the  formation  of  the  world,  it  is  true,  but,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  these  are  bizarre  indeed.  One 
theory  supposed  the  earth  to  have  been  at  first  a  solid 
mass  of  ice,  which  became  animated  only  after  a  comet 
had  dashed  against  it.  Other  theories  conceived  the 
original  globe  as  a  mass  of  water,  over  which  floated 
vapors  containing  the  solid  elements,  which  in  due  time 
were  precipitated  as  a  crust  Ujion  the  waters.  In  a 
word,  the  various  schemes  supposed  the  original  mass  to 
hiive  been  ice,  or  water,  or  a  conglomerate  of  water  and 
solids,  according  to  the  random  fancies  of  the  theorists; 
and  the  final  separation  into  land  and  water  was  con- 
ceived to  have  taken  pliice  in  all  the  ways  which  fancy, 
lite  unchecked  by  any  tenable  data,  could  invent. 
17 
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Vhatever  important  cimngea  in  the  general  charac 
he  surface  of  the  glohe  were  conceived  to  have  tak 
36  since  its  creation   ivere  generally  iissociated  w 
Mosaic  deluge,  and  the  theories  which  attempted 
Iain  this  catastrophe  were  quite  on  a  par  with  th 
ch  dealt  with  a  remoter  period  of  the  earth's  histo 
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^n\ne  speculators,  lioKliny*  that  the  interior  of  tia'  i^luht' 
i  a  great  abyss  of  waters,  conceived  that  tlie  crust  had 
dropped  into  this  chasm  and  had  thus  been  inundated. 
Others  held  that  the  earth  had  originally  revolved  on 
a  vertical  axis,  and  that  the  sudden  change  to  its  pres- 
ent position  had  cause<l  the  catastrophic  shifting  of 
its  oceans.  But  perhaps  the  favorite  theory  was  that 
which  supposed  a  comet  to  have  wandered  near  the 
earth,  and  in  whirling  about  it  to  have  carried  the  wa- 
ters, throagh  gnivitation,  in  a  vast  tide  over  the  conti- 
nents. 

Thus  blindly  groped  the  majority  of  eighteenth-cen- 
tury philosophers  in  their  attempts  to  study  what  we 
now  term  geology.  Deluded  by  the  old  deductive 
methods,  they  founcled  not  a  science,  but  the  ghost  of  a 
science,  as  immaterial  and  as  unlike  anything  in  nature 
as  any  other  phantom  that  could  be  conjured  from  the 
depths  of  the  speculative  imagination.  And  all  the  while 
the  beckoning  earth  lay  beneath  the  feet  of  these  vision- 
aries; bat  their  eves  were  fixed  in  air. 

At  last,  however,  there  came  a  man  who  had  the 
|)enetration  to  see  that  the  phantom  science  of  geoiotry 
needed  before  all  else  a  body  corporeal,  and  who  took  to 
himself  the  task  of  supplying  it.  This  was  Dr.  James 
Ilutton,  of  Edinburgh,  physician,  farmer,  and  manufacl- 
uring  chemist;  patient,  enthusiastic,  level-headed  drvotef* 
of  science.     Inspired  by  his  love  of  chemistry  to  study 

the  character  of  rocks  and  soils,  Ilutton  had  not  gone  far 

• 

before  the  earth  stood  revealed  to  him  in  a  new  liirlit. 
He  saw,  what  generations  of  pre<lecessors  had  blindly 
refused  to  see,  that  the  face  of  nature  everywhere, 
instead  of  being  rigid  and  immutable,  is  perennially 
plastic,  and  year  by  year  is  undergoing  metamorphic 
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changes.  Tlie  solidest  rocks  are  day  by  day  disinte- 
gmted,  slowly,  but  none  the  less  surely,  by  wind  and 
min  and  frost,  by  mechanical  attrition  and  chemical 
decomposition,  to  form  the  pulverized  earth  and  clay. 
This  soil  is  being  swept  away  by  perennial  showers,  and 
carried  off  to  the  ocean.i.  The  weans  themselves  beat 
on  their  shores,  and  eat  insidiously  into  the  structure  of 
sands  and  rocks.  Everywhere,  slowly  but  surely,  the 
surface  of  tlie  land  is  being' worn  awayj  its  substance  is 
being  carried  to  hurial  in  the  seas. 

Should  this  denudation  continue  long  enough,  thinks 
Huiton,  the  entire  surface  of  the  continents  must  be 
worn  away.  Should  it  be  continued  loiiff  eiioKijh  !  And 
wtih  that  thought  there  flashes  on  his  mind  an  inspiring 
conception^lhe  idea  that  solar  time  is  long,  indetinitely 
long.  That  seems  a  simple  enough  thought — almost  a 
truism — ^to  the  nineteenth-century  mind  ;  but  it  required 
genius  to  conceive  it  in  the  eighteenth.  Hutton  pon- 
dered it,  grasped  its  full  import,  and  made  it  the  basis  of 
his  hypotliesis.  his  "  theory  of  the  earth." 

The  hypothesis  is  this — that  the  observed  changes 
of  the  surface  the  earth,  continued  through  indefinite 
lapses  of  time,  must  result  in  conveying  all  the  land  at 
last  to  the  sea ;  in  wearing  continents  away  till  the 
oceans  overflow  them.  What  then !  Why,  as  the  con- 
tinents wear  down,  the  oceans  are  filling  up.  Along 
their  bottoms  the  detritus  of  wasted  continents  is  de- 
posited in  strata,  together  with  the  bodies  of  marino 
animals  and  vegetables.  Why  might  not  this  debris 
solidify  to  form  layers  of  rocks— the  basis  of  new  con- 
tinents?    Why  not,  indeed  ? 

But  have  we  any  proof  that  such  formation  of  rocks 
in  an  ocean-bed  has,  in  fact,  occurred!     To  be  sure  wa 
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It  is  furnished  by  every  bed  of  limestone,  every 
outcropping  fragment  of  foisil-bearing  rock,  every  strati- 
fied cliff.  How  else  tlian  ttiroiigli  sucb  fommtion  in  an 
ocuan-bed  came  tbese  rocks  to  be  stratified  I  How  else 
came  liiey  to  contain  the  sliells  of  once  living  organisms 
eml>e<lded  in  their  depths?  The  ancients,  finding  fossil 
shtills  embedded  in  the  rocks,  explained  them  as  mere 
freaks  of  "nature  and  the  stars."  Less  superstitious 
generations  had  repudiiited  this  explanation,  but  had 
failed  to  give  a  tenable  soluiion  of  the  mystery.  To 
ilutton  it  is  a  mystery  no  longer.  To  him  it  seems 
clear  that  the  basis  of  the  present  continents  was  laid  in 
ancient  sea-lieds,  formed  of  the  detritus  of  continents 
yet  more  ancient. 

But  two  links  are  still  wanting  to  complete  the  chain 
.  of  Ilutton's  hy|>othesis.  Through  ivhat  agency  has  the 
K»02e  of  the  ocean-bed  been  transformed  into  solid  rock  f 
And  through  what  agency  has  this  rock  been  lifleil 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  to  form  new  continents ! 
ilutton  looks  about  him  for  a  clew,  and  soon  he  finds 
it.  Everywhere  about  us  there  are  outcropping  rocks 
that  are  not  stratified,  but  wliich  give  evidence  to  the 
observant  eye  of  having  once  been  in  a  molten  state. 
Different  minerals  are  mixed  togpther;  pebbles  are 
scattered  through  masses  of  rock  like  plums  in  a  pud- 
ding; irregular  crevices  in  otherwise  solid  masses  of 
rock — so-called  veinings — are  seen  to  be  filled  with 
equally  solid  granite  of  a  different  variety,  which  can 
have  gotten  there  in  no  conceivable  way.  so  Hutton 
thinks,  but  by  running  in  while  molten,  as  liquid  metal 
is  run  into  the  moulds  of  the  founder.  Even  the  strati- 
lied  rocks,  though  they  seemingly  have  not  l>een  raelte<l, 
jive  evidence   in  some   in-stances  of  having  been  buIf 
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jeoted  to  tbe  action  of  beat.  Marble,  for  example,  is 
clearly  noLbing  but  calcined  limestone. 

With  such  evidence  before  bim,  Uuilon  is  at  no  loss 
to  complelw  bis  bypmbesis.  The  agency  which  has  solid- 
ified the  oeean-beds,  he  says,  is  subterranean  heat.  The 
same  agency,  acting  excessively,  has  produced  volcanic 
cataclysuis,  upheaving  ocean-beds  to  form  continents, 
Tbe  rugged  and  uneven  surfaces  of  mountains,  tbe  tilted 
and  broken  character  of  stratified  rocks  everywhere,  are 
tbe  standing  witnesses  of  these  gigantic  upheavals. 

And  with  this  tbe  imagined  cycle  is  complete.  The 
continents,  worn  away  and  carried  to  tbe  sea  by  the  action 
of  tbe  elements,  have  been  made  over  into  rocks  again 
in  the  ocean-beds,  and  then  raised  once  more  into  conti- 
nents. And  this  massive  cycle,  in  Ilutton's  scheme,  is 
supposed  to  have  occurred  not  once  only,  but  over  and 
over  again,  times  without  number.  In  this  unique  view 
ours  is  indeed  a  world  without  beginning  and  without 
end ;  its  continents  have  been  making  and  unmaking  in 
endless  series  since  time  bogiin. 

Hutton  formulated  his  hypothesis  while  yet  a  young 
man,  not  long  after  tbe  middle  of  the  century.  He 
first  gave  it  publicity  in  1781,  in  a  paper  i>efope  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  a  paper  which  at  the  mo- 
ment neither  friend  nor  foe  deignetl  to  notice.  It  was 
not  published  in  book  form  till  tbe  last  decade  of  tlit) 
century,  when  Ilntlon  had  lived  with  and  worked  over 
bis  theory  for  almost  fifty  years.  Then  it  caught  the 
eye  of  the  world.  A  school  of  followers  expounded  the 
lluttonian  doctrines;  a  rival  school,  under  Werner,  In 
Germany,  opposed  some  details  of  tbe  hypothesis;  and 
the  educated  world  as  a  whole  viewed  disputants 
askance.    The  very  novelty  of  the  new  views  forbade  ibeir 
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-  immediate  acceptance.  Bitter  attacks  were  made  upon 
the  *'  heresies,"  and  that  was  meant  to  be  a  soberly  tem- 
pered judgment  which  in  1800  pronounced  Hutton's 
iheories  **  not  onlv  hostile  to  siered  history,  but  equally 
iiostile  to  the  principles  of  probability,  to  the  results  of 
ihe  ablest  observations  on  the  mineral  kingdoni.  and  to 
the  dictates  of  rational  philosophy."  And  all  this  be- 
cause Hutton's  theory  presupposed  the  earth  to  have 
been  in  existence  more  than  six  thousand  years. 

Thus  it  appears  that  though  the  thoughts  of  men  had 
widened,  in  these  closing  days  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, to  include  the  stars,  they  had  not  as  yet  expanded 
to  receive  the  most  patent  records  that  are  written 
everywhere  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Before  Hut- 
ton's  views  could  be  accepted,  his  pivotal  conception 
that  time  is  long  must  be  established  by  convincing 
proofs.  The  evidence  was  being  gathered  by  William 
Smith,  Cuvier,  and  other  devotees  of  the  budding  science 
of  paleontology  in  the  last  days  of  the  century,  but  the 
record  of  their  completed  labors  belongs  to  another 
epoch. 


I 


The  eighteenth  -  century  philosopher  made  great 
strides  in  his  studies  of  the  physical  properties  of  mat- 
ter, and  the  application  of  these  properties  in  mechan- 
ics, as  the  steam-engine,  the  balloon,  the  optic  telegraph, 
the  spinning- jenny,  the  cotton-gin,  the  chronometer,  the 
perfected  comjiass,  the  Ijcyden  jar,  the  lightning-rod, 
and  a  host  of  minor  inventions  testify.  In  a  speculative 
way  he  had  thought  out  more  or  less  tenable  concep- 
tions as  to  the  ultimate  nature  of  matter,  as  witness  the 
theories  of  Leibnitz  and  Buscovich  and  Davy,  to  which 
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we  may  recur.  But  he  had  not  as  yet  conceived  the 
notion  of  a  distinction  between  matter  and  energy, 
which  is  8o  fundamental  to  the  physics  of  a  later  epoch. 
He  did  not  speak  of  heat,  light,  electricity,  as  forms  of 
energy  OP  "force";  heconceiveil  them  as  subtile  forms 
of  matter — as  highly  attenuated  yet  tangible  Huids,  sub- 
ject to  gravitation  and  chemical  attraction  :  though  he 
had  learned  to  measure  none  of  tliem  but  heat  with  ac- 
curacy, and  this  one  he  could  test  only  within  narrow 
limits  until  late  in  the  century,  when  Josiah  Wedgwood, 
the  famous  potter,  taught  him  to  gauge  the  highest  tem- 
peratures with  the  clay  pyi-ometer. 

He  spoke  of  the  matter  of  heat  as  being  the  most  uni- 
versally distributed  fluid  in  nature;  as  entering  in  some 
degree  into  the  composition  of  nearly  all  other  sub- 
stances; as  being  sometimes  liquid,  sometime  con- 
densed or  solid,  and  as  having  weight  that  cnuld  be  de-  . 
tected  with  the  balance.  Following  Newton,  he  sfiolie 
of  light  as  a  "  corpuscular  emanation"  or  fluid,  com  |)used 
of  shining  particles  which  possibly  are  transmutable 
into  particles  of  heat,  and  which  ent«r  into  chemical 
combination  with  the  particles  of  otiier  forms  of  matter. 
Electricity  he  considered  a  si  ill  more  subtile  kind  of  mat- 
ter—perhaps  an  attenuated  form  of  light.  Magnetism, 
"vital  fluid,"  and  by  some  even  a  "gravic  fluid,"  and  a 
fluid  of  sound,  were  placed  in  the  same  scale ;  and  taken 
together,  all  these  supposed  subtile  forms  of  matter  were 
classed  us  '*  imjxinderables." 

This  view  of  the  nature  of  the  "  imponderables"  was 
in  some  measure  a  retrogression,  for  many  seventeenth- 
century  philosophers,  Hotably  lltxike  and  Huygens  and 
Boyle,  had  held  more  correct  views,  but  the  materi- 
alistic conception  accorded  so  well  witi'  the  eighteenth- 
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century  tendencies  of  thought  that  only  here  and  there 
a  philosopher,  like  Euler,  called  it  in  question,  until  well 
on  towards  the  close  of  the  century.  Current  speech  re- 
ferred to  the  materiality  of  the  "imponderables"  un- 
.  questioningly.  Students  of  meteomlogy^a  science  that 
i  just  dawning — explained  atmosplieric  phenomena 
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on  the  supposition  that  heat,  the  heaviest  imponderable, 
predominated  in  the  lower  atmosphere,  and  that  light, 
electricity,  and  magnetism  prevailed  in  euccessivelj 
higher  strata.  And  Lavoisier,  the  most  philosophical 
chemist  of  the  century,  retained  heat  and  light  on  a  par 
with  oxygen,  hydrogen,  iron,  and  the  rest,  in  his  list  of 
elementary  substances. 

But  just  at  the  close  of  the  century  the  confidence  in 
the  status  of  the  imponderables  was  rudely  shaken  in 
the  minds  of  philosophers  by  the  revival  of  the  old  idea 
of  Fra  Paolo  and  Bacon  and  Boyle,  that  heat,  at  any 
rate,  is  not  a  material  fluid,  but  merely  a  mode  of  mo- 
tion or  vibration  among  the  particles  of  "  ponderable " 
matter.  The  new  champion  of  the  old  doctrine  as  to 
the  nature  of  heat  was  a  very  distinguished  philosopher 
and  diplomatist  of  the  time,  who,  it  may  be  worth  re- 
catling,  was  an  American.  lie  was  a  sadly  expatriated 
American,  it  is  true,  as  his  nama,  given  all  the  ofHcial 
appendages,  will  amply  testify ;  but  he  had  been  born 
and  reared  in  a  Massachusetts  village  none  the  less,  and 
he  seems  alwaj's  to  have  retained  a  kindly  interest  in 
the  land  of  his  nativity,  even  though  he  lived  abroad  in 
the  service  of  other  powers  during  all  the  later  years  of 
his  life,  and  was  knighted  by  England,  ennobled  by  Ba- 
varia, and  honored  by  the  most  distinguished  scientific 
bodies  of  Europe.  The  American,  then,  who  cham- 
pioned the  vibratory  theory  of  "heat,  in  opposition  to  all 
current  opinion,  in  this  closing  era  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Benjamin  Thomp- 
son, Count  Rumford,  F.  K.  S, 

Kumford  showed  that  heat  may  be  produced  in  in- 
detinite  quantities  by  friction  of  bodies  that  do  not 
themselves  lose  any  appreciable  matter  in  the  process, 
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aod  claimed  tliat  this  proves  the  immateriality  of  heiil. 
Later  on  lie  added  force  to  the  argument  by  proving,  in 
refutation  of  the  experiments  of  liowditch,  that  no  body 
either  gains  or  loses  weight  in  virtue  of  being  heated 
or  cooled.  He  thought  it  proved  that  heat  is  only  a 
mode  of  motion. 

But  contemporary  judgment,  while  it  listened  respecU 
fully  to  Ruraford,  was  little  minded  to  accept  his  ver- 
dict. The  clierisliod  beliefs  of  a  generation  ai-e  not  to 
be  put  down  with  a  single  blow.  Where  many  minds 
have  a  similar  drift,  however,  liie  first  blow  may  precip- 
itate a  general  conflict;  and  8o  it  was  here.  Young 
Humphry  Davy  had  duplicated  Rumford'a  experiments, 
and  reached  simitar  conclusions;  and  soon  others  fell 
into  line.  Then,  in  ISOU,  Dr.  Thomas  Young — "Phe- 
nomenon Young  "  they  culled  him  at  Cambridge,  because 
lie  was  reputed  to  know  everytliing — took  up  the  cud- 
gels for  the  vibratory  theory  of  light,  and  it  began  to 
be  clear  that  the  two  "imponderables,"  heat  and  light, 
must  stand  or  fall  together;  but  no  one  as  yel  made  a 
claim  against  the  fluidity  of  electricity. 

But  before  this  speculative  controversy  over  the  nat- 
ure of  the  "  imponderables  "  had  made  more  than  a  fair 
beginning,  in  the  last  year  of  the  century,  a  discovery 
was  announceil  which  gave  a  new  impetus  to  physical 
science,  and  for  the  moment  turne<l  the  current  of  spec- 
ulation into  another  channt;!.  The  inventor  was  the 
Italian  scientist  Voita ;  his  invention,  the  apparatus  to 
be  known  in  futui-e  as  the  voltaic  pile — the  basis  of  the 
galvanic  battery.  Ten  years  earlier  Galvani  had  discov- 
ered that  metals  placed  in  contact  have  the  iiower  to 
excite  contraction  in  the  musclA^^of  animals  ap|)arently 
Working  along  lines  suggested  by  this  discovery, 
87 
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Volta  developed  an  apparatus  comjwsed  of  two  metals 
joined  togellier  iiiid  acted  on  by  chemicals,  which  a]>- 
peai'ed  to  accumulate  or  store  up  the  galvanic  influence, 
whatever  it  might  be.  The  effect  could  be  accentuated 
by  linking  together  several  such  "piles"  into  a  '"bat- 
tery." 

This  invention  took  the  world  by  storm.  Nothing 
liite  the  enthusiasm  it  create^l  in  the  philosophic  world 
hud  been  known  since  the  invention  of  the  I*yden  jar, 
more  than  half  a  century  before.  Within  a  few  weeks 
after  Volta's  announcement,  batteries  made  according 
to  his  plan  were  being  experimented  with  in  every  im- 
portant laboratory  in  Europe.  The  discovery  was  made 
in  March.  Early  in  May  two  Englishmen,  Messrs. 
Nicholson  and  Carlyle,  practising  with  the  first  battery 
made  in  their  country,  accidentally  discovered  the  de- 
composition of  water  by  the  action  of  the  pile.  And 
thus  in  its  earliest  infancy  the  new  science  of  "galvan- 
ism" had  opened  the  way  to  another  new  science — elec- 
tro-chemistry. 

As  the  century  closed,  half  the  philosophic  world  was 
speculating  as  to  whether  "galvanic  influence^'  were  & 
new  imponderable  or  only  a  form  of  electricity  ;  and  the 
other  half  was  eagerly  seeking  to  discover  what  neiv 
marvels  the  battery  might  reveal.     Thy  least  imagina- 
tive man  could  see  that  here   was  an   invention  that 
would  be  epoch-making,  but  the  most  visionary  dreafner 
could  ni)t  even  vaguely  ailunibnite  the  ival  measure  o| 
its  importance.     Hitherto  electricity   had   been  only  a 
laboratory  aid  or  a  toy  of  science,  with  no  suggestion  of    i 
practical  utility  beyond  its  doubtful  application  in  medi--    I 
cine;  in  future,  largely  as  tlie  outgrowth  of  Volta's  dis-    ' 
covery,  it  was  destined  to   become  a  great  economic 
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agency,  whose  limitations  not  even  the  enlarged  vision 
^f  our  later  century  can  pretend  to  outline. 


Of  all  the  contests  that  ^vere  waging  in  the  varioug 
fields  of  science  in  this  iconoclastic  epoch,  perliiips  the 
fiercest  and  most  turbulent  was  that  which  fell  within 
the  field  of  chemistry.  Indeed,  tliis  was  one  of  the 
most  memorable  warfares  in  the  history  of  polemics.  It 
was  a  battle  veritably  Napoleonic  in  its  inception,  scope, 
and  inclsiveness.  As  was  fitting,  it  was  a  contest  of 
France  against  the  world ;  but  the  Napoleonic  parallel 
fails  before  the  end,  for  in  this  case  France  won  not 
only  speei^lily  and  uncompromisingly,  but  for  all  time. 

The  main  point  at  issue  concerned  the  central  doc- 
trine of  the  old  ctiemistry^the  doctrine  of  Becher  and 
Stahl,  that  the  only  combustible  substance  in  nature  is 
a  kind  of  matter  called  phlogiston,  which  enters  into 
tlio  com}>osilion  of  other  bwlies  in  varying  degree,  thus 
determining  tlieir  inflammability.  This  theory  seems 
crude  enough  now,  since  we  know  that  phlogiston  was  a 
purely  fictitious  element,  yet  it  served  an  excellent  pur- 
pose when  it  was  proi>ounded  and  it  held  its  place  as 
the  central  doctrine  of  chemical  philosophy  for  almost  a 
century. 

At  the  time  when  this  theory  was  put  forward,  it 
must  be  recalled,  the  old  Aristotelian  idea  that  the  four 
>rimal  elements  are  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water  still  held 
wway  as  the  working  foundation  of  nil  chemical  pliiloso- 
bhies.  Air  and  water  were  accepted  as  simple  bodies. 
Only  a  few  acids  and  alkalies  were  known,  and  these 
llBt  imperfectly;  and  the  existence  of  gases  as  we  now 
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know  them,  otlior  tlian  air.  was  hardly  so  nnieli  as  ans. 
f)oct«d.     All  the  known  facts  of  theniistry  sceniwi  then 


to  harmonize  with  the  phlogiston  hvjiothcsis;  and  so, 
later  on,  did  the  new  ])henomena  which  were  discovered 
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in  such  profusion  during  tbe  third  quarter  of  the  eigh< 
teentb  century  —  the  epoch  of  pneumatic  chemistry. 
Hydrogen  gas.  discovered  by  Cavendish  in  177(i,  and 
called  inflammable  air,  was  thought  liy  some  chemists 
to  be  the  very  principle  of  phlogiston  itself.  Other 
ail's"  were  adjudged  "dephlogisticated"  or  *' phlogis- 
ticiited,"  in  proportion  as  they  supported  or  failed  to 
support  combustion.  The  familiar  fact  of  a  candle 
flume  going  out  when  kept  in  a  confined  space  of  or- 
dinary air  was  said  to  be  due  to  the  saturation  of  this 
ivitli  pIdogisLuu.  And  all  this  seemed  to  tally  beau- 
tifully with  tbe  prevailing  theory. 

But  presently  the  new  facts  began,  as  new  facts  al- 
ways will,  to  develop  an  iconoclastic  tendency.    The 
phlogiston  theory  had  dethrone<l  tire  from  its  primacy 
8  an  element  by  alleging  that  Hame  is  due  to  a  union 
if  the  element  heat  with  the  element  phlogistqn.     Now 
arths  were  decomposed,  air  and  water  were  shown  to 
.be  compound  bodies,  and  at  last  the  existence  of  phlo- 
giston itself  was  to  be  called  in  question.     The  structure 
of  the  old  chemical  philosophy  had  been  completely  rid- 
dled ;  it  was  now  to  be  overthrown.     The  culminating 
pbservalion  which  brought  matters  to  a  crisis  was  the 
idiscovery  of  oxygen,  which   was  made  by  Priestley  in 

land  and  Scheele  in  Sweden,  working  independently,  , 
:in  the  year  1774.  Priestley  called  the  new  element  "  de- 
phlogisticaied  air";  Scheele  CiiUed  it  "empyreal  air." 

But  neither  Priestley  nor  Scheele  realized  the  full  im- 
port of  this  discovery ;  nor,  for  that  matter,  did  any 
one  else  at  the  moment.  Very  soon,  however,  one  man 
at  least  had  an  inkling  of  it.  This  was  the  gfeat  P'rench 
chemist  Antoine  Laurent  f^voisier.  It  has  sometimes 
inoen  claimed  f^hat  he  himself  discovered  oxygen  inde- 
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pentletitly  of  Priestley  and  Sclieele.  At  all  events,  he  at 
once  began  experimenting  with  it,  and  very  soon  it 
dawned  ujion  him  that  this  remarkable  substance  might 
furnish  a  key  to  the  explanation  of  many  of  the  puzzles 
of  chemistry.  lie  found  that  oxygen  is  consumed  or 
transformed  during  the  combustion  of  any  substance  in 
air.  He  reviewed  the  phenomena  of  combustion  in  the 
light  of  this  new  knowledge.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
the  new  element  explained  them  all  without  aid  of  the 
sup|M39itittous  element  phlogiston.  AV'hiit  proof,  then, 
have  we  that  phlogiston  exists;  Very  soon  he  is  able 
to  answer  that  there  is  no  proof,  no  reason  to  believe 
that  it  exists.  Then  why  not  denounce  phlogiston  na  a 
myth,  and  discard  it  from  the  realm  of  chemistry? 

Precisely  this  is  what  Lavoisier  purposes  to  do.  He 
associates  with  him  three  other  famous  French  chemists, 
Berthollet,  Guyton  de  Morveau,  and  Fourcroy,  and  sets 
to  work  to  develop  a  comjilete  system  of  chemistry  based 
on  the  new  conception.  In  17S8  the  work  is  completed 
and  given  to  the  world.  It  is  not  merely  an  epoch-mak- 
ing book;  it  is  revolutionary.  It  discards  phlogiston 
altogether,  alleging  that  the  elements  really  concerned 
in  combustion  are  oxygen  and  beat.  It  chiims  that 
acids  are  compounds  of  oxygon  with  a  base,  instead  of 
mixtures  of  "earth"  and  water;  that  mettds  are  simple 
elements,  not  compounds  of  "earth"  and  "phlogiston"; 
and  that  water  itself,  like  air,  is  a  compound  of  oxygen 
with  another  element. 

In  applying  these  ideas  the  new  system  proposes  an 
altogether  new  nomenclature  for  chemical  substanoBH. 
Hitherto  the  terminology  of  the  science  has  been  a  mat* 
ter  of  whim  and  caprice.  Such  names  as  "  liver  of  sut 
phar,"  "  mercury  of  life,"  "  liorned  moon,"  "  the  double 
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tlie  salt  of  many  virtues,"  and  the  like, 
hare  been  accepted  without  protest  by  the  chemical 
world.  With  such  a  terminology  continued  progress 
was  as  impossible  aa  human  progress  without  speech. 
The  new  chemistry  of  Ijivoisier  and  his  eonfrires,  fol- 
lowing the  model  set  by  zoology  half  a.  century  earlier, 
designates  each  substance  by  a  name  instead  of  a  phrase, 
applies  these  names  according  to  fixed  rules,  and,  in 
short,  classifies  the  chemical  knowledge  of  the  time  and 
brings  it  into  a  system,  lacking  which  no  body  of  knowl- 
etlge  hii3  full  title  to  the  name  of  science. 

Though  Lavoisier  was  not  alone  in  developing  this 
revolutionary  scheme,  posterity  remembers  him  as  its 
originator.  His  dazzling  and  comprehensive  genius  ob- 
scured the  feebler  lights  of  his  confreres.  Perhat>3,  too, 
his  tragic  fate  was  not  without  influence  in  augmenting 
his  pt^thumous  fame.  In  1791  he  fell  by  the  guillotine, 
guiltless  of  any  crime  but  patriotism — a  victim  of  the 
"Reign  of  Terror,"  "The  Republic  has  no  need  of 
savants"  remarked  the  functionary  who  signed  the 
death-warrant  of  the  most  famous  chemist  of  the  cen- 
tury. 

The  leader  of  the  reform  movement  in  chemistry 
thus  died  at  the  hands  of  bigotry  and  fanaticism — 
rather,  let  us  say,  as  the  victim  of  a  national  frenzy — 
wliile  the  cause  he  championed  was  young,  yet  not  too 
soon  to  see  the  victory  as  good  as  won.  The  main  body 
of  French  chemists  had  accepted  the  new  doctrines  al- 
most from  the  first,  and  elsewhere  the  opposition  had 
been  of  that  fierce,  eager  tj'jje  which  soon  exhausts  itself 
in  the  effort.  At  Berlin  they  began  by  burning  Lavoi- 
sier in  effigy,  but  they  ended  speedily  by  accepting  the 
new  theories.    In  England  the  fight  was  more  stubborn, 
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but  equally  decisive.  At  first  the  new  chemistry  was 
opposed  by  such  great  men  as  Black,  of  "latent  beat" 
fame  ;  Rutberfoitl,  the  discoverer  of  nitrogen ;  and  Cav- 
endish, the  inventor  of  the  pneumatic  trough  and  the 
discoverer  of  the  composition  of  water,  not  to  mention 
a  coterie  of  lesser  lights ;  but  one  by  one  they  wavered 
and  went  over  to  the  enemj*.  Oddly  enough,  the 
doughtiest  and  most  uncompromising  of  all  the  cham- 
pions of  the  old  "phlogistic"  ideas  was  Dr.  Priestley, 
the  very  man  whose  discovery  of  oxygen  hud  paved  the 
way  for  the  "antipblogistie"  movement — a  fact  which 
gave  rise  to  Cuviei-'s  remark  that  Priestley  was  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  fathers  of  modern  chemistry,  but  a 
father  who  never  wished  to  recognize  bis  daughter. 

A  most  extraordinary  man  was  this  Dr.  Priestley. 
Davy  said  of  him,  a  generation  later,  that  no  other  per- 
son  ever  discovere<l  so  many  new  and  curious  substances 
as  be ;  yet  to  the  bist  lie  was  only  an  amateur  in  science, 
his  profession  being  the  ministry.  There  is  bardly  an- 
other case  in  history  of  a  man  not  a  specialist  in  science 
accomplishing  so  much  in  ori<>inal  research  as  did  Joseph 
Priestley,  the  chemist,  physiologist,  electrician ;  the 
mathematician,  logician,  and  moralist ;  the  theolo- 
gian, mental  philosopher,  and  political  economist.  He 
took  all  knowledge  for  his  field  ;  but  bow  be  found  time 
for  his  numberless  researches  and  multifarious  writings, 
along  with  bis  every-day  duties,  must  ever  remain  a 
mystery  to  ordinary  mortals. 

That  this  marvellously  receptive,  flexible  mind  shoald 
have  refuse<l  acceptance  to  the  clearly  logical  doctrines 
of  the  new  chemistry  seems  equally  inexplicable.  Bat 
BO  it  was.  To  the  very  last,  after  all  his  friends  had 
capitulated,  Priestley  kept  up  the  fight.    From  America, 
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litber  he  had 


gone 


to  live  ib  1794,  be  sent  out  the  last 


defy  to  the  eaemy  in  18UU,  in  a  brochure  entitled  "  The 
Doctrine  of  Phlogiston  Upheld,"  etc.  In  the  mind  of 
its  author  this  was  little  less  than  a  piean  of  victory; 
but  all  the  world  besides  knew  that  it  was  the  swan- 
song  of  the  doctrine  of  phlogiston.  Despite  the  detiance 
of  this  single  warrior  the  battle  was  really  lost  and  won, 
and  as  the  century  closed, "  antiphlogistic  "  chemidtry  had 
practical  possession  of  the  field. 


i 


Several  causes  conspired  to  make  exploration  all  the 
fashion  during  the  closing  epoch  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. New  aid  to  the  navigator  had  been  furnished  by 
the  perfected  compass  and  quadmnt,  and  by  the  invention 
of  the  chronometer;  medical  science  had  banished  scurvy, 
which  hitherto  had  been  a  perpetual  menace  to  the  voy- 
ager; and,  above  all,  the  restless  spirit  of  the  age  im- 
pelled the  venturesome  to  seek  novelty  in  fields  alto- 
getiier  new.  Some  started  for  the  pole,  others  tried  for 
a  northeast  or  northwest  passage  to  Tndla,  yet  others 
sought  the  great  fictitious  antarctic  continent  told  of  by 
tradition.  All  these  of  course  failed  of  their  immediate 
purpose,  but  tliey  added  much  to  the  world's  store  of 
knowledge  and  its  fund  of  travellers'  tales. 

Among  all  these  tales  none  was  more  remarkable 
than  those  which  told  of  strange  living  creatures  found 
in  antipodal  lands.  And  here,  as  did  not  happen  in 
every  field,  the  narratives  were  often  substantiated  by 
the  exhibition  of  specimens  that  admitted  no  question. 
Many  a  company  of  explorers  returned  more  or  less 
^uien  with  such  trophies  from  the  animal  and  vegetable 
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kingdoms,  to  the  mingled  astonishment,  deliglit.  and  b»' 
wildecmeiit  of  the  closet  natunilrsts.  Tlie  followers  ct 
LinnieuB  in  the  "golden  age  of  nutural  history,"  a  feiF 
decades  before,  had  increased  the  number  of  known  Bpa^ 
cies  of  tiehes  to  about  400.  of  birds  to  1000,  of  insects  to 
3(100.  and  of  plants  to  li),i)00.  But  now  iliese  sudden 
accessions  from  new  teri;itorie8  doubled  the  tigure  for 
plants,  tripled  it  for  lisli  and  birds,  and  brought  ttut 
number  of  described  insects  above  20,000.  , 

Naturally  enougli,  this  wealth  of  new  muterial  wa§ 
sorely  puzzling  to  the  cltissitiera.     The  more  discerning 
began  to  see  llmt  the  artili(!ial  system  of  Linnaeus,  won- 
derful and  useful  ns  it  liuti  been,  must  be  advanced  upon 
before  ihe  new  miiteriid  wiuld  Ik*  satisfactorily  disposad 
of.    The  way  to  a  more  natural  system,  based  on  lees 
arbitrary  signs,   hud   been   pointed   out    by  Jussteu  in 
botany,  but  the  zotiiogists  were  not  pre|Jiired  to  make 
headway  towards  such  a  system  until  they  should  gain  a 
wider  understandmg  of  the  orgiinisms  with  which  they 
had  to  deal  through  Gomprehensive  studies  of  anatomy. 
Such  studies  of  individual  forms  in  their  relntiona  to  tiia 
entire  scaleof  organic  beings  were  pursue<l  in  these  last 
decades  of  the  century.  Iiut  though  two  or  tliree  moat 
important  general iziitions  were  achieved  (notably  KttspMf    , 
Wolff's  conception  of  the  cell  as  the  basis  of  orgiiniolt£^  i 
and  Goethe's  all-important  doctrine  of  n>ettimorpt}otm  i 
of  parts),  yet,  as  a  whole,  the  work  of  the  anutomists  cm  i 
the  period  was  germinativo  rather  than  fruit-bearin^S  j 
Bichat's  volumes,  telling  of  the  recognition  of  the  fanA 
damental  tissues  of  the  body,  did  not  begin  to  appMUg^j 
till  the  last  year  of  the  century.     The  announcement  bj^  ' 
Oavier  of  the  doctrine  of  correlation  of  parts  irears  the 
same  date,  but  in  general  the  studies  of  this  great  nat- 
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unilist,  which  in  due  time  were  to  stamp  him  as  the 
successor  of  Linnaeus,  were  as  yet  only  fairly  begun. 

In  the  Held  of  physiology,  on  the  other  liand,  two 
most  im]Jortant  works  were  fairly  consuni muted  in  this 
epoch — the  long-standing  problems  of  digestion  and 
respiration  were  solved,  almost  eoinoidently.  Two  very 
distinguished  physiologists  share  the  main  honors  of  dis- 
covery in  regard  to  the  function  of  digestion — the  Abbe 
Spallanzani,  of  the  University  of  Pavia,  Italy,  and  John 
Hunter, of  England.  Working  independently,  ti 
tigators  showetl  at  about  the  same  time  that  digestion  is 
primarily  a  chemical  rather  than  a  mechanical  process. 
It  is  a  curious  commentary  on  the  crude  notions  of  me- 
obanics  of  previous  generations  that  it  should  have  been 
necessary  to  prove  by  experiment  that  the  thin,  almost 
membranous  stomach  of  a  mammal  has  not  the  powerto 
pulverize,  by  mere  attrition,  the  foods  that  are  taken  into 
it.  Ilowerer,  the  proof  was  now  for  the  first  time  forth- 
coming, and  the  question  of  the  general  character  of  the 
function  of  digestion  wan  forever  set  at  rest. 

To  clear  up  the  mv-sleries  of  respiration  was  a  task  that 
fell  to  the  lotof  chemislry.  The  solution  of  the  problem 
followed  almost  as  a  niatterof  cnurse  upon  the  advances 
of  that  science  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century.  Hitherto 
no  one  since  Mayow,  of  the  previous  century,  whose  flash 
of  insight  had  been  strangely  overlookeil  and  forgotten, 
had  even  vaguely  surmised  the  true  function  of  the  lungs. 
The  great  Boerhaave  had  supposed  that  respiration  is 
chiefly  important  as  an  aid  to  the  circniution  of  the 
blood;  his  great  pupil,  Ilaller,  had  believed  to  the  day  of 
his  death  in  1777  that  tlie  main  puiposi'  of  tho  function 
is  to  form  the  voice.  No  genius  could  hope  to  fathom 
the  mystery  of  the  lungs  so  long  as  air  was  supposed  to 
S9 
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be  a  simple  element,  serving  a  mere  mechanical  purpose 
in  the  economy  of  the  earth. 

But  the  discovery  of  oxygeu  gave  the  clew,  and  very 
soon  all  the  chemists  were  testing  the  air  that  came 
from  the  lungs— Dr.  Priestley,  as  usual,  being  in  the 
van.  His  initial  ex()eriment3  were  made  in  1777.  and 
from  the  outset  the  problem  was  as  good  as  solved. 
Other  experimenters  coiitirmed  bis  results  in  all  their 
essentials—notably  Scbeele  and  Lavoisier  and  Spallan^ani 
and  Davy,  It  was  clearly  established  that  there  is  chem- 
ical action  in  the  contact  of  the  air  with  the  tissue  of  the 
lungs;  that  some  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  disappears, 
and  that  carbonic  acid  gas  is  added  to  the  inspired  air. 
It  was  shown,  too,  titat  the  blood,  having  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  air,  is  changed  from  black  to  red  in  color. 
These  essentials  were  not  in  dispute  from  the  first.  But 
as  to  just  what  chemical  changes  caused  these  results 
was  the  subject  of  controvei-sy.  Whether,  for  example, 
oxygen  is  actually  absorbed  into  the  blood,  or  whether 
it  merely  unites  with  carbon  given  off  from  the  blood, 
was  long  in  dispute. 

Edch  of  the  main  disputants  was  biasse<l  by  his  own 
particular  views  as  to  the  moot  points  of  chemistry. 
Lavoisier,  for  example,  believed  oxygen  gas  to  be  com- 
posed of  a  metal  oxygen  combined  with  the  alleged  ele- 
ment heat;  Dr.  Priestley  thought  it  a  comjTOund  of  pos- 
itive electricity  and  phlogiston  ;  and  Humphry  Davy, 
when  he  entered  the  lists,  a  little  later,  supposed  ittQibfl 
a  compound  of  oxygen  and  light.  Such  mistaken  no- 
tions naturally  complicated  matters,  and  delayed  a  ctnn' 
plete  underetanding  of  the  chemical  processes  of  reai|»- 
ration.  It  was  some  time,  too,  before  the  idea  gained 
acceptance  that  the  most  tmjK>rtant  chemical  changes 
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5  not  occur  in  the  lungs  themselves,  but  in  the  ultiinat 
Bsues.     Indeed,  the  matter  was  not  clearly  settled  u 
le  close  of  the  ceotury.     Nevertheless,  the  problem  o 
aspiration  had  been  sulved  in  its  essentials.     Moreovei 
le  vastly  important  fact  had  been  established  that  . 
»cess  essentially  identical  with  respiration  is  necessar 
1  the  existence  not  only  of  all  creatures  supplied  witi 
;ngs,  but  to  fishes,  insects,  and  oven  vegetables  —  ii 
lort,  to  every  kind  of  living  organism. 

1 
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All  advances  in  science  have  a  bearing,  near  or  re- 
mote, on  the  welfare  of  our  race;  but  it  remains  to 
credit  to  the  closing  decade  of  tlie  eigliteenth  century  a 
discovery  which,  in  its  power  of  direct  and  immedmte 
benefit  to  liumanity,  surpasses  any  oilier  discovery  of 
this  or  any  previous  epoch.  Neeilless  to  say  I  refer  to 
Jenner's  discovery  of  the  method  of  preventing  small- 
pox by  inoculation  with  the  virus  of  cow-pox.  It  de- 
tracts nothing  from  the  merit  of  this  discovery  to  say 
that  the  preventive  power  of  accidental  inoculation  had 
long  been  rumored  among  the  peasantry  of  England. 
Such  vague,  unavailing  half-knowledge  is  often  the  fore- 
runner of  fruitful  discovery.  To  all  intents  and  purposes 
Jenner's  discovery  was  original  and  unique.  Neither, 
considered  as  a  perfected  method,  was  it  in  any  sense  an 
accident.  It  was  a  triumph  of  experimental  science; 
bow  great  a  triumph  iti8difficult.now  to  understand,  for 
we  of  to-day  can  only  vaguely  realize  what  a  ruthless  and 
ever-present  scourge  small-pox  had  been  to  all  previous 
generations  of  men  since  history  began.  Despite  all 
efforts  to  check  it  by  medication  and  by  direct  inocula- 
tion, it  swept  now  and  then  over  the  earth  as  an  all- 
devastating  pestilence,  and  year  by  year  it  claimed  one- 
tenth  of  all  the  beings  in  Christendom  by  death  as  its 
average  quota  of  victims.  "  From  small-pox  and  love 
but  few  remain  free,"  ran  the  old  saw.  A  pitted  face 
was  almost  as  much  a  matter  of  course  a  hundred  years 
ago  as  a  smooth  one  is  to-day. 

Little  wonder,  then,  that  the  world  gave  eager  ao- 
ceptance  to  Jenner's  discovery.  The  first  vaccination 
was  made  in  JTIXS.  Before  the  close  of  the  ceiitnry  tbe 
method  was  practised  everywhere  in  Christendom.  No 
urging  was  needed  to  induce   the  majority  to  give  it 
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trial;  passengers  on  a  burning  ship  do  not  hold  aloof 
from  the  life-boats.  Rich  and  poor,  hi^  and  low, 
sought  succor  in  vaccination,  and  blessed  the  name  of 
their  deliverer.  Of  all  the  great  names  that  were  be- 
fore the  world  in  the  closing  days  of  the  century, 
there  was  perhaps  no  other  one  at  once  so  widely 
known  and  so  uniformly  reverenced  as  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish physician  Edward  Jenner.  Surely  there  was  no 
other  one  that  should  be  repealled  with  greater  gratitude 
by  posterity. 


TiiK  first  day  of  our  oentupy  was  fittingly  signalized 
by  tlie  liiscovery  of  a  new  world.  On  tlie  evening  of 
Januury  1,  ISdl,  an  Italian  astronomer,  Piazzi,  observed 
an  apparent  ular  of  alx>ut  the  eighth  magnitude  (honce, 
of  course, quite  invisible  to  the  unaided  eye),  wiiich  later 
on  was  seen  to  havu  moved,  and  was  thus  shown  lo  he 
vastly  nearer  tlie  oarih  than  any  true  star.  lie  at  first 
supposed,  as  llerschel  bad  done  when  he  Hi'st  saw 
Uranns,  thai  the  unfamiliar  body  was  a  comet;  but 
later  observation  proven!  it  a  tiny  phinet.  occupying  a 
|)osition  in  spiice  Iwtween  Mars  and  Jupiter.  It  was 
christened  CV-res.  after  tho  tutelary  giKldess  of  Sicily. 

Thou^di  unpremedilatwi.  this  discovery  wns  not  an- 
expected,  for  astronomers  had  long  surmised  the  exist- 
ence of  a  planet  in  the   wide   gap  bt?t\veen  Alars  and 
Jupiter.      Indeed,  they  werfi  even  pi-pparincr  to  make 
concerted  search  for  it,  despite  the  prott-sts  of  pliiloao-      i 
phers.  who  arpued  that  the  planets  could  not  possibly 
exceed  the  mncric  number  peven,  when  Pinzzi  f()rcRtalle4*5 
their  efforts.     But  ji  surprise  came  with  thesecpiel;  ftlR''l 
the  very  next  yenr  Dr.  Olhers,  the  wonderful  pliysrciaorf     ' 
astronomer  of  Bremen,  while  following  up  the  course  of 
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'Ceres,  happened  on  another  tiny  moving  star,  similarly 
.ted,  which  soon  perealod  itself  as  planetary.  Thus 
two  planets  were  found  where  only  one  was  expected. 

The  existence  of  the  supernumerary  was  a  puzzle,  but 
Olbers  solved  it  for  the  moment  by  suggesting  that 
Ceres  and  Pallas,  as  he  called  his  captive,  might  be  frag- 
ments of  a  quondam  planet,  shattered  by  internal  ex- 
plosion, or  by  the  impact  of  a  comet.  Other  similar 
fragments,  he  ventured  to  predict,  would  be  found  when 
searched  for.  William  Ilerschel  sanctioned  this  theory, 
and  suggested  the  name  asteroids  for  the  tiny  planets. 
The  explosion  theory  was  supported  by  the  discovery  of 
another  asteroid,  by  Harding,  of  Lilienthal,  in  1804,  and 
H  seemed  clinched  when  Olbers  himself  found  a  fourth 
in  1807.  The  new-comers  were  named  Judo  and  Vesta 
respectively. 

There  the  case  rested  till  1845.  when  a  Prussian 
amateur  astronomer  named  ilenoke  found  another  aste- 
roid, after  long  searching,  and  oj>ened  a  new  ejXKjh  of 
discovery.  From  then  on  the  finding  of  asteroids  be- 
came a  commonplace.  Latterly,  with  the  aid  of  pho- 
tography, the  list  has  been  extended  to  above  four  hun- 
dred, and  as  yet  there  seems  no  dearth  in  the  supply, 
though  doubtless  all  the  larger  members  have  been  re- 
Tealed,  Even  these  are  but  a  few  hundreds  of  miles  in 
diameter,  while  the  smaller  ones  are  t(K>  tiny  for  meas- 
urement. The  combined  bulk  of  these  minor  planets  is 
{Iwlievetl  to  lie  but  a  fraction  of  that  of  the  earth. 

Olbers's  explosion  theory,  long  accepted  by  astrono- 
mers, has  been  proven  open  to  fatal  objections.  The 
minor  planets  are  now  Ix-Heved  to  represent  a  ring  of 
oosmical  matter,  cast  off  from  the  solap  nebula  like  the 
rings  that  went  to  form  the  major  planets,  but  prevented 
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from  becoming  aggregated  into  a  single  botiy  by  the 
pepturbing  mass  of  Jupiter. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  discovery  of  the  first  asteroid 
conHrmed  a  conjecture;  the  other  ini|x>rtaiit  plauelarv 
discovery  of  our  century  fulfilled  a  prediction.  Ne[)- 
tune  was  found  llirough  scientific  prophecy.  No  one 
suspected  the  existence  of  a  trans- lira nian  planet  till 
Uranus  itself,  by  huir-breadtb  departures  from  its  pre- 
dicted orbit,  gave  out  the  secret.  No  one  saw  the  dis- 
turbing planet  till  the  pencil  of  the  mathematician,  with 
almost  occult  divination,  had  |>ointeil  out  its  place  in 
the  heavens,  Tlie  general  predication  of  a  trans- 
Uranian  phinet  was  made  by  Bessel,  the  great  Konigs- 
berg  astronomer,  in  184U;  tlin  analysis  that  revealed  its 
exact  location  was  undertaken,  hiilf  a  deciuJe  later,  by 
two  independent  workers — John  Couch  Adams,  just 
graduate<t  senior  wrangler  at  Cambridge,  England,  and 
U,  J.  J.  I^evurrier,  the  leading  French  mathematician  of 
his  generation. 

Adams's  calculation  was  first  begun  and  first  com- 
pleted, liut  it  had  one  radical  defect — it  was  the  wort 
of  a  young  and  untried  man.  So  it  found  lodgment  in  a 
pigeon-hole  of  the  desk  of  England's  Astronomer  Royal, 
and  an  opportunity  was  lost  which  English  astronomers 
have  never  ceased  to  mourn.  Had  the  search  been 
made,  an  actual  planet  would  have  been  seen  shining 
there,  close  to  tlie  spot  where  the  |>enl;d  of  the  mathe- 
matician had  placed  its  hypothetical  counterpart.  But 
the  searoh  waS  not  matle,  and  while  the  [>ro[)hecy  of 
Adams  gathered  dust  in  that  regrettable  pigeon-hole, 
Leverrier's  calculation  was  coming  on,  his  tentative 
results  meeting  full  encouragement  from  Arago  and 
other  French  savants.    At  last  the  laborious  calculations 
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proved  satisftictory,  and,  oonSdent  of  the  result,  Lei-errier 
sent  to  tbe  Berlin  observatory,  requesting  that  search  be 
made  for  the  disturber  of  Uranus  in  a  particular  spot  of 
tbe  heavens.  Dr.  Galle  received  the  request  Septembe> 
23. 1S40.  That  very  night  lie  turned  his  telescope  to  the 
indicated  region,  and  there,  within  a  single  degree  of 
the  suggested  spot,  he  saw  a  seeming  star,  invisible  to 
tbe  unaided  eye,  wbicli  proved  to  be  the  long-sought 
planet,  henceforth  to  be  known  as  Neptune.  To  tbe 
average  mind,  which  tinds  something  altogether  mysti- 
fying about  abstract  mathematics,  this  was  a  feat 
sjivoring  of  the  miraculous. 

Stimulated  by  this  success,  Leverrier  calculated  an 
orbit  for  an  interior  planet  from  perturbations  of  Mer- 
cury, but  though  prematurely  christened  Vulcan,  this 
hypothetical  nurseling  of  the  sun  stilt  haunts  the  realm 
of  the  undiscovered,  along  with  certain  equally  hypo- 
thetical trans- Neptunian  planets  whose  existence  has 
l>een  suggested  by  "residual  perturbations"  of  Uranus, 
and  by  the  movements  of  comets.  No  other  veritable 
additions  to  the  sun's  planetary  family  have  been  made 
in  our  century,  beyond  the  finding  of  seven  small  moons, 
which  chiefly  attest  the  advance  in  telescopic  powers. 
Of  these,  the  tiny  attendants  of  our  Martian  neighbor, 
discovered  by  Professor  Hall  with  the  great  Washington 
refractor,  are  of  greatest  interest,  because  of  their  small 
size  and  extremely  rapid  flight.  One  of  tliem  is  poised 
only  6000  miles  from  Mars,  and  whirls  about  him  almost 
four  times  as  fast  as  he  revolves,  seeming  thus,  as  viewed 
by  the  Martian,  to  rise  in  the  west  and  set  in  the  east,  and 
'  making  tbe  month  only  one-fourth  as  long  as  the  day. 

The  discovery  of  the  inner  or  crape  ring  of  Saturn, 

|dade  simultaneously  in  1850  by  William  0.  Bond,  at 
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the  Harvard  observatory,  in  America,  and  the  Rev. 
W.  R.  Dawes  in  England,  was  another  interesting  op- 
tical achievement;  but  our  most  important  advances 
in  knowledge  of  Satarn's  unique  system  are  due  to  the 
mathematician.  Laplace,  like  his  predecessoi-s,  supposed 
these  rings  to  be  solid,  and  explained  their  stability  as 
due  to  certain  irregularities  of  contour  which  Herscliel 
had  pointed  out.  But  about  1851  Professor  Peirce  of 
Harvard  showed  the  untenability  of  this  conclusion, 
proving  that  were  the  rings  such  as  Laplace  thought 
them,  they  must  fall  of  their  own  weight.  Then  Pro- 
fessor J.  Clerk  Maxwell  of  Cambridge  took  the  matter 
in  band,  and  his  analysis  reduced  the  puzzling  rings  to  a 
cloud  of  meteoric  particles — a  "shower  of  brickbats" — 
each  fragment  of  which  circulates  exactly  as  if  it  were 
an  independent  planet,  though  of  course  perturbed  and 
jostled  more  or  less  by  its  fellows.  Mutual  perturbations, 
and  the  disturbing  pulls  of  Saturn's  orthodox  satellites, 
as  investigated  by  MaxAveil,  explain  nearly  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  rings  in  a  manner  highly  satisfactory. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  accomplishments  of 
mathematical  astronomy — from  a  mundane  stand-point, 
at  any  rate — are  those  that  refer  to  the  earth's  own 
satellite.  That  seemingly  staid  body  was  long  ago 
discovered  to  have  a  propensity  to  gain  a  little  on  the 
earth,  appearing  at  eclipses  an  intinite^ima)  moment 
ahead  of  time.  Astronomers  were  sorely  pu:!zled  by 
this  act  of  insubordination ;  but  at  last  La]>tace  and 
Lagrange  explained  it  as  due  to  an  oscillatory  change  in 
the  earth's  orbit,  thus  fully  exonerating  the  moon,  and 
seeming  to  demonstrate  the  absolute  stability  and  per- 
manence of  our  planetary  system,  which  the  moon's 
misbehavior  had  appeai-ed  to  threaten. 
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'  Tbis  highly  satisfactory  conclusion  was  an  orthodox 
belief  of  celestial  mechanics  until  1853,  when  Professor 
Adams  of  Neptunian  fame,  with  whom  complex  analyses 
were  a  pastime,  reviewed  Laplace's  calculation,  and  dis- 
covered an  error,  which,  when  corrected,  left  about  half 
the  moon's  acceleration  unaccounted  for.  This  i 
momentoQs  discrepancy,  which  at  first  no  one  could 
explain.  But  presently  Professor  Helmholtz,  the  great 
German  physicist,  suggested  that  a  key  mi>r|it  be  found 
in  tidal  friction,  which,  acting  as  a  perpetual  brake  on 
the  earth's  rotation,  and  affecting  not  merely  the  waters 
but  the  entire  substance  of  our  planet,  must  in  the  long 
sweep  of  time  have  changed  its  rate  of  rotation.  Thus 
the  seeming  acceleration  of  the  moon  might  be  account- 
ed for  as  actual  retardation  of  the  earth's  rotation — a 
lengthening  of  the  day  instead  of  a  shortening  of  the 
month. 

Again  the  earth  was  shown  to  be  at  fault,  but  this 
time  the  moon  could  not  be  exonerated,  while  the  esti- 
mated stability  of  our  system,  instead  of  being  re-estab- 
lislied,  was  quite  upset.  For  the  tidal  retardation  is  not 
an  oscillatory  change  which  will  presently  correct  itself, 
like  the  orbital  wobble,  but  a  perpetual  change,  acting 
always  in  one  direction.  Unless  fully  counteracted  by 
some  opposing  reaction,  therefore  (as  it  seems  not  to  be), 
the  effect  must  lie  cumulative,  the  ultimate  consequences 
disastrous.  The  exact  character  of  these  consequences 
was  first  estimated  by  Professor  G.  R.  Darwin,  in  1879. 
He  showed  that  tidal  friction  in  retarding  the  earth 
must  also  push  the  moon  out  from  the  parent  planet  on 
a  spiral  orbit.  Plainly,  then,  the  moon  must  formerly 
have  been  nearer  the  earth  than  at  present.  At  some 
LTery  remote  period  it  must  have  actually  touched  the 
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earth ;  raiist,  in  cither  wonis,  have  been  thrown  off  from 
the  thon  plastic  mass  of  thti  earth,  as  a  \>o\yp  bu<ls  out 
from  its  [mrenl  i>oly|).  At  that  time  the  earih  was  spin- 
ning about  in  a  day  of  from  two  to  four  hours. 

Now  the  day  has  been  lengthened  to  twenty-four 
hours,  and  tlie  moon  has  i>een  ihrust  out  to  u  distance 
of  a  quarter-niillion  miles;  but  the  end  is  not  yet.  The 
same  progress  of  events  must  continue,  till,  .it  some  n- 
mote  period  in  the  future,  llie  <iiiv  has  come  to  equiil 
llie  month,  lunar  tidal  action  Inis  cuased,  and  one  fiice  of 
the  earth  looks  out  always  at  the  moon,  with  that  siime 
fixed  stare  which  even  now  the  moon  has  been  brought 
to  assume  towards  her  parent  orb.  Should  we  ch<x>se  to 
take  even  greater  lilierties  witli  the  future,  it  may  be  , 
made  to  appear  (though  some  astrononiors  dissent  from 
this  prediulion)  that,  as  si>Iki'  tidal  action  still  continues, 
the  day  initst  finally  exceetl  the  month,  and  lengthen 
out  little  hy  little  towards  ooinoidence  witli  the  year; 
and  that  the  moon  meantime  must  pause  in  its  outwanl 
flight,  and  come  swinging  hack  on  a  descending  spiral, 
until  finally,  after  the  lapse  of  untold  sons,  it  ploughs 
and  ricochets  along  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  plunges 
to  cattistrophic  destruction. 

But  even  though  imagination  pause  far  short  of  this 
direful  culmination,  it  still  is  clear  tliat  mixlern  calcula- 
tions, based  on  inexorable  tidal  friction,  suffice  to  reviv 
lutionize  the  views  formerly  current  as  to  the  stability 
of  the  planetary  system.  The  eighteenth-century  math- 
ematician looked  upon  this  system  as  a  vast  celestml 
machine  which  had  been  in  existence  about  Rix  thousand 
3'ears,  and  which  was  destined  to  run  on  forever.  The 
analyst  of  to-day  computes  both  the  past  and  the  future 
of  this  system  in  millions  instead  of  thousands  of  years, 
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"et  feeis  well  assured  that  the  solar  system  offers  no 
[iDontRitiiction  to  those  laws  of  gi-owlh  antl  decay  which 
jeni  everywhere  to  represent  the  immutable  order  of 
■  nature. 


Until  the  matbeniaticiaii  ferreted  out  the  secret,  it 
hareiy  never  could  have  been  suspected  by  any  one  that 
■he  earth's  serene  attendant, 

witli  while  fire  liuien. 


»uld  be  plotting  injury  to  her  parent  orb.  But  there 
B  another  inhabitant  of  the  skies  whose  purposes  have 
^otbeen  similarly  free  from  (lopular  suspicion.  Needless 
J  say  I  refer  to  the  black  sheep  of  the  sidereal  family, 
ihat  "celestial  vagabond"  the  comet. 

Time  out  of  mind  these  wanderers  have  l»een  sup- 
posed to  prestige  war,  famine,  pestilence,  perhaps  the 
destruction  of  the  world.  And  filtle  wonder.  Hero  is 
II  body  which  cumes  flashing  out  of  boundless  space  into 
our  system,  shooting  out  a  pyrotechnic  larl  some  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  miles  in  length  ;  whirling  perhaps 
through  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  sun  at  a  Hpeed  of 
ilii'eti  or  four  hundred  miles  a  second;  then  darting  off 
'•n  a  hyperbolic  orbit  that  forbids  it  ever  to  return,  or 
an  elliptical  one  that  cannot  be  closed  for  hundre*!*  or 
thousands  of  years;  the  tail  meantime  pointing  always 
away  from  the  sun,  and  fading  to  nothingness  as  the 
weird  voyager  recedes  into  the  spacial  void  whence  it 
came.  Not  many  times  need  the  advent  of  such  an  np- 
paritioD  coincide  with  the  outbreak  of  n  pestilence,  or 
}  the  death  of  a  Cfesar,  to  stamj)  the  race  of  cornets  us  an 
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ominous  clan  in  the  minds  of  all  snperstitious  genera- 
tions. 

It  is  true  a  hard  blow  was  struck  at  the  prestige  of 
these  alleged  8U|jernatural  agents  when  Newton  proved 
that  the  great  comet  of  1080  obeyed  Kepler's  laws  in  iu 
flight  about  the  sun  ;  and  an  even  harder  one  when  the 
same  visitant  came  back  in  175§,  obedient  to  Uatle>''s 
prediction,  after  its  three-quarters  of  a  century  of  voy- 
aging out  in  the  abyss  of  space.  Proved  thus  to  bow  to 
natural  law,  the  celestial  messenger  could  no  longer 
fully  sustain  its  role.  But  long-standing  notoriety  can- 
not be  lived  down  in  a  day,  and  the  comet,  though 
proved  a  "  natural"  object,  was  still  regarded  as  a  very 
menacing  one  for  another  hundred  years  or  so.  It  re- 
mained for  our  own  century  to  completely  unmask  the 
pretender,  and  show  how  egregiously  our  forebears  bad 
been  deceived. 

The  unmasking  began  early  in  the  century,  when  Dp. 
Olbers,  then  the  highest  authority  on  the  subject,  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  spectacular  tail,  which  bad 
all  along  been  the  comet's  chief  stock  in  trade  as  at) 
earth -threatencr,  is  in  reality  composed  of  the  most 
filmy  of  vapors,  repelled  from  the  cometary  bixly  by  the 
sun,  pi-esumably  through  electrical  action,  with  a  veloo< 
ity  comparable  to  that  of  light.  This  luminous  sng> 
gestion  was  held  more  or  less  in  abeyance  for  half  a  cen- 
tury. Then  it  was  elaborated  by  Ziillner,  and  partioo- 
larly  by  Bre<lichin,  of  the  Moscow  observatory,  iDto  ■ 
what  has  since  been  regarded  as  the  most  plausible  of 
cometary  theories.  It  is  held  that  comets  and  the  sun 
are  similarly  electrlKed,  and  hence  mutuitlly  repulsive. 
Gravitation  vastly  outmatches  this  repulsion  in  the 
body  of  the  comet,  but  yields  to  it  in  the  case  of  gases, 
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becaose  electrical  force  varies  with  the  surface,  while 
gravitation  varies  only  with  the  mass.  From  study  of 
atomic  weights,  and  estimates  of  the  velocity  of  thrust 
of  coraetary  tails,  Bredichin  concluded  that  the  chief 
components  of  the  various  kinds  of  tails  are  hydrogen, 
hydrocarbons,  and  the  vapor  of  iron;  and  spectroscopic 
analysis  goes  far  towards  sustaining  these  assumptions. 

But,  theories  aside,  the  unsubstantiainess  of  the  coia- 
et's  tail  has  been  put  to  a  conclusive  test.  Twice  during 
our  century  the  earth  has  actually  plunged  directly 
through  one  of  these  threatening  appendages,  in  1819, 
and  again  in  ISttl,  once  being  immersed  to  a  depth  of 
■ome  300,000  miles  in  its  substance.  Yet  nothing  dread- 
ful happened  to  us.  There  was  a  peculiar  glow  in  the 
atmosphere,  so  the  more  imaginative  observers  thought, 
and  that  was  all.  After  such  fiascoes,  the  comelary 
train  could  never  again  pose  as  a  world-destroyer. 

But  the  full  measure  of  the  coniet^s  humiliation  is  not 
yet  told.  The  pyrotechnic  tail,  corajxraed  as  it  is  of  por- 
tions of  the  comet's  actual  substance,  is  tribute  paid  the 
Ban,  and  can  never  be  recovere<i.  Should  the  obeisance  to 
the  sun  be  many  times  repeated,  the  train-forming  mate- 
rial wilt  be  exhausted,  and  the  comet's  ciiiefest  glory  will 
have  departed.  Such  a  fate  has  actually  befallen  a  mul- 
titn<]e  of  comets,  which  Jupiter  and  the  other  outlying 
planets  have  dragged  into  our  system,  and  helped  the 
Bun  to  hold  captive  hero.  Many  of  these  tailless  comets 
:irere  known  to  the  eighteenth -century  astronomers,  but 
no  one  at  that  time  sus[>ected  the  true  meaning  of  their 
condition.  It  was  not  even  known  how  closely  some  of 
lem  are  enchained,  until  the  German  astronomer  Eneke. 
in  1823.  showed  that  one  which  he  had  rediscovered,  and 
'which  has  since  borne  his  name,  was  moving  in  an  orbit 
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so  contracted  that  it  must  complete  its  circuit  in  about 
three  and  a  half  jears.  Shortly  afterwards  another 
comet,  reyolvinjf  in  a  period  of  al>uut  six  years,  was  dis- 
covered by  Biela,  and  given  his  name.  Only  two  more 
of  these  shorUperiod  comets  were  discovered  during  our 
first  half -century,  but  latterly  they  have  been  shown  to 
be  a  numerous  family.  Nearly  twenty  are  known  which 
tlie  giant  Jupiter  holds  so  close  that  the  utmost  reach  of 
their  elliptical  tether  does  not  let  them  go  beyond  the 
orbit  of  Saturn.  These  afureliiae  wanderers  have athipt- 
ed  themselves  wonderfully  to  planetary  customs,  for  all 
of  them  revolve  in  the  same  direction  with  the  planets, 
and  in  planes  not  wide  of  the  ecliptic. 

Checked  In  their  proud  hyperbolic  sweep,  made  cajv 
tive  in  a  planetary  net,  deprived  of  their  trains,  these 
quondam  free  lances  of  the  heavens  are  now  mere 
shadows  of  their  former  selves.  Considered  as  to  mere 
bulk,  they  are  very  substantial  shadows,  their  extent  be- 
ing measured  in  hundre<ls  of  thousands  of  miles;  hut 
their  actual  mass  is  so  slight  that  they  are  quite  at  the 
mercy  of  the  gravitation  pulls  of  their  captors.  And 
worse  is  in  store  for  them.  So  (wrsistently  do  sun  and 
planets  tug  at  them  that  they  are  doomed  presently  to 
be  torn  into  shreds. 

Such  a  fate  has  alreaily  overtaken  one  of  them,  under 
the  very  eyes  of  the  astronomers,  within  the  relatively 
short  period  during  which  these  ill-fatpd  oomets  have 
heen  ob8erve<l.  In  1832  Biela's  comet  passed  quite  near 
the  earth,  as  astronomers  measure  distance,  and  in  doing 
so  created  a  panic  on  our  planet.  It  did  no  greater  harm 
than  that,  of  course,  and  pHssed  on  its  way  as  usual. 
The  very  next  time  it  came  within  telescopic  hail  it  wm 
seen  to  have  broken  into  two  fragments.     Six  years  later 
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tbese  fragments  were  separated  by  many  millions  of 
miles;  and  in  lS5a,  when  the  comet  was  due  again,  as- 
tronomers looked  for  it  in  vain.  It  bad  been  completely 
shattered. 

What  had  become  of  the  frugments  ?  At  that  time 
no  one  positively  knew.  But  the  question  was  to  be 
answered  presently.  It  chanced  that  just  at  this  period 
astronomers  were  paying  much  attention  to  a  class  of 
bodies  which  they  had  hitherto  somewhat  neglected,  the 
'^miliar  shooting-stars  or  meteors.  The  studies  of  Pro- 
fessor Newton  of  Yale  and  Professor  Adams  of  Cam- 
bridge with  particular  reference  to  the  great  meteor- 
Bbower  of  November,  1866,  which  Professor  Newton 
had  predicted,  and  siiown  to  be  recurrent  at  intervals  of 
thirty-three  years,  showed  that  meteors  are  not  mere 
sporadic  swarms  of  matter  Hying  at  random,  but  exist 
in  isolated  swarms,  and  sweep  aboat  the  sun  in  regular 
elliptical  orbits. 

Presently  it  was  shown  by  the  Italian  astronomer 
Schiuparelli  that  one  of  these  meteor  swarms  moves 
in  the  orbit  of  a  previously  observed  comet,  and  other 
:idences  of  the  kind  were  soon  forthcoming.  The 
conviction  grew  that  metefir  swarms  are  really  the 
debris  of  comets;  and  this  conviction  became  a  prac- 
tical certainty  when,  in  November,  1872,  the  earth 
crosse<l  the  orbit  of  the  ill-starred  Biela.  and  a  shower 
of  meteors  came  whizzing  into  our  atmosphere  in  lieu  of 
ttie  lost  comet. 

And  so  at  last  the  full  secret  was  out.  The  awe-inspir- 
ing comet,  instead  of  being  the  planetary  body  it  had  all 
along  been  regarded,  is  really  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  great  aggregation  of  meteoric  particles,  which 
bave become  clustered  together  out  in  space  somewhere. 
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and  which  by  jostling  one  auother  or  tbroiigh  electrical 
uciiun  becumu  luiuinuus.  So  widely  ure  tiie  iudividual 
panicles  sefMinited  that  the  comeUiry  body  as  a  whole 
has  Iwen  estimated  tu  be  thousands  uf  times  less  Uease 
than  the  earth's  atmosphere  al  sea-levul.  Uenco  the 
ease  wilh  wliich  the  comet  may  he  dismembered  and  itt 
panicles  strung  out  into  streaming  awarms. 

So  thickly  is  the  s|)ace  we  traverse  strewn  with  ttuB 
oometary  dust  that  the  earlh  sweeps  up,  according  to 
Pi-ufessor  Newuomb's  estimate,  a  million  tons  of  it  eseh 
day.  Euch  individual  particle,  perhaps  no  larger  tbaa 
a  millet  seed,  becomes  a  shooting-star  or  meteor  as  it 
burns  to  vapor  in  tlie  earth'a  upper  ntmosplKre.  And 
if  one  tiny  planet  sweeps  up  sucli  masses  of  this  cosmio 
matter,  the  amount  of  it  in  tlie  entire  slretcli  of  our  sys- 
tem must  be  beyond  uli  estimate.  What  a  story  it  tells 
of  the  myriads  of  cometury  victims  that  have  fallen  pray 
to  thesun  sint-e  first  he  stretched  his  planetary  net  u 
the  heavens. 


t  ilCB(|^^_ 

le  eartii 


When  Biela's  comet  gave  the  inhabitants  of  the  e 
such  a  fright  in  1832,  it  really  did  not  come  withia 
fifty  millions  of  miles  of  us.  Even  the  groat  comet 
through  whose  filmy  lail  the  earth  passed  in  IHfil  was 
itself  fourteen  millions  of  miles  away,  Tlie  ordi- 
nary mind,  scliooled  to  measure  space  by  the  tiny' 
stretches  of  a  pygmy  planet,  cannot  grasp  the  import  <rf* 
such  distances;  yet  these  are  mere  units  of  meaeais  ' 
compared  with  the  vast  stretches  of  sidereal  spacAS, , 
Were  the  comet  which  hurtles  jmst  us  at  a  speed  o^. 
say.  a  hnndred  fniles  a  second  to  continue  its  mnd  flight 
unchecked  straiglit  out  into  the  void  of  space,  it  must  fly 
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on  its  frigid  wny  eiglit  thousand  years  befoie  it  could 
reach  the  very  nearest  of  our  neighbor  stars;  and  evi 
then  it  would  have  peuelrutud  but  u  mere  ann's-iengtb 
inuj  the  vistas  where  lie  the  dozen  or  so  of  sideieal  resi- 
dents thut  are  next  beyond.  Even  to  the  trained  mind 
such  distances  are  only  vaguely  imaginable.  Yet  the 
astronomer  of  our  century  has  reached  uut  across  this 
unthinkable  void  and  brought  back  many  a  secret 
which  our  predecessors  thought  forever  beyond  human 
grasp. 

A  tentative  assault  upon  this  stronghold  of  the  stars 
was  being  made  by  lierschel  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  In  1S02  that  greatest  of  observing  astrono- 
mers announced  to  the  lioyal  Society  his  discovery  that 
certain  double  stars  had  changed  their  relative  positions 
towards  one  another  since  he  fii-st  carefully  charted 
thi'm  twenty  years  before.  Hitherto  it  had  been  sup- 
posed that  double  stars  were  mere  optical  effects.  Now 
it  became  clear  that  some  of  them,  at  any  rate,  are  true 
"  binary  systems,"  linked  together  presumably  by  gravi- 
tation, and  revolving  about  one  another.  Halley  had 
shown,  three-quarters  nf  a  century  before,  that  the  stars 
have  an  actual  or  "proper"  motion  in  space;  Flerschel 
himself  had  proved  that  the  sun  shares  this  motion  with 
the  other  stars.  Here  was  another  shift  of  place,  hith- 
erto quite  unsuspected,  to  be  reckoned  with  by  the  as- 
tronomer in  fathoming  sidereal  secrets. 

When  John  Herschel,  the  only  son  and  the  worthy 
successor  of  the  great  astronomer,  began  star-gazing  in 
earnest,  after  graduating  senior  wrangler  at  Cambridge, 
and  making  two  or  three  tentative  professional  starts  in 
other  directions  to  which  his  versatile  genius  impelled 
him,  bis  first  extended  work  was  the  observatioa  of  his 
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fatljer's  tluublu  stars,  liis  studies,  in  which  at  first  he  had 
the  uulluboration  of  Mr.  James  Uouth,  brought  to  liglit 
scurL's  of  hilherti)  iinrecognined  pairs,  and  gave  fresh 
data  lor  the  calculaiion  of  the  urbita  of  those  longer 
known.  So  also  did  the  independent  researches  of  F. 
G,  W.  Slruve,  the  enthusiastic  observer  of  the  famous 
Uussian  observatory  at  the  iinivei-sity  of  Dor)>at,  and 
BUbseiiuenlly  at  Pulkowa.  Utilizing  data  gathered  by 
lliese  observers,  M.  Savary  of  Paris  showed  in  1S27  that 
the  observed  elliptical  orbits  of  tlie  double  stars  are  ex- 
plicable by  the  ordinary  laws  of  gravitation,  thus  con- 
tirniing  tho  assumption  that  Newton's  laws  apply  to 
these  sidereal  bodies.  Henceforth  there  could  be  no 
reason  to  doul>t  tliat  tlie  same  force  which  holds  terres- 
trial objects  on  our  globe  pulls  at  each  and  every  par- 
ticle of  matter  througliout  the  visible  universe. 

The  pioneer  explorers  of  the  double  stars  ejirly  found 
that  the  systems  into  which  the  stai-s  are  linked  are  by 
no  means  confined  to  single  pairs.  Often  three  or  four 
stars  are  found  thus  closely  connected  into  gravitation 
systems;  indeed,  there  are  all  gradations  between  bi- 
nary systems  and  great  clusters  containing  hundreds  or 
even  thousands  of  members.  It  is  known,  for  example, 
that  the  familiar  cluster  of  the  Pleiades  is  not  merely 
an  optical  grouping,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  but  an 
actual  federation  of  associated  stars,  some  25n(i  in  num- 
ber, only  a  few  of  which  are  visible  to  the  unaided  eye. 
And  the  more  carefully  the  motions  ot  the  stars  are 
studied,  the  more  evident  it  becomes  that  widely  sepa- 
rated stars  are  linked  together  into  inlinitdy  complex 
systems,  as  yet  but  little  understood.  At  the  same  time 
all  instrumental  advances  tend  to  resolve  more  and  more 
geeoiingly  single  stars  into  close  pairs  and  minor  oIqb- 
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The  two  Herschels  between  thera  discovered 
"^iome  thousands  of  these  close  multiple  systenis;  Struve 
and  others  increased  the  list  to  above  ten  thousand; 
and  Mr.  S.  W.  Burnham,  of  late  years  the  most  enthusi- 
astic and  successful  of  double -star  pursuers,  added  a 
thousand  new  discoveries  while  he  was  still  an  amateur 
in  astronomy,  and  by  profession  the  stenographer  of  a 
Chicago  court.  Clearly  the  actual  number  of  multiple 
stars  is  beyond  all  present  estimate. 

The  elder  Herschel's  early  studies  of  double  stars 
were  undertaken  in  the  hope  that  these  objects  might 
aid  him  in  ascertaining  the  actual  distance  of  a  star, 
through  measurement  of  its  animal  parallax ;  that  is  to 
say,  of  the  angle  which  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit 
would  subtend  as  seen  from  the  star.  The  expectation 
was  not  fulfilled.  The  apparent  shift  of  position  of  a 
star  as  viewed  from  opposite  sides  of  the  earth's  orbit, 
from  which  the  parallax  might  be  estimated,  is  so  ex- 
tremely minute  that  it  proved  utterly  inappreciable, 
even  to  the  almost  pre ternatu rally  acute  vision  of  Her- 
schei,  with  the  aid  of  any  instrumental  means  then  at 
command.  So  the  problem  of  star  distance  allured  and 
eluded  him  to  the  end,  and  be  died  in  1822  without  see- 
ing it  even  In  prospect  of  solution.  His  estimate  of  the 
minimum  distance  of  the  nearest  star,  based  though  it 
was  on  the  fallacious  test  of  apparent  briiliancy,  was  a 
singularly  sagacious  one,  but  it  was  at  best  a  scientific 
guess,  not  a- scientific  measurement. 

Just  about  this  time,  however,  a  great  optician  came 
to  the  aid  of  the  astronomers.  Joseph  Fraunhofer  per- 
fected the  refracting  telescope,  as  Ilerschel  had  perfected 
the  reflector,  and  invented  a  wonderfully  accurate  "he- 
lometer,"  or  sun-measurer.    With  the  aid  of  these  in- 
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strumentB  the  old  and  almost  intinitely  difilcult  problam 
of  star  distance  was  solved.  In  1S38  Besstil  announced 
from  ibe  Kuntgsberg  observatory  that  he  had  succeeded, 
after  months  of  etfort,  in  detecting  and  measuring  tl)6 
parallax  of  a  star.  Similar  claims  had  been  made  oCtm 
enough  before,  always  to  prove  fallacious  when  pat  to 
further  test;  but  this  time  the  announcement  carried 
the  authority  of  one  of  the  greatest  astronomers  of  th» 
age,  and  scepticism  was  silenced. 

Nor  did  Bessel's  achievement  long  await  corroboi^- 
tion.  Indeed,  as  so  often  bappeua  in  fields  of  disoor- 
ery,  two  other  workers  had  almost  simultaneoiuly 
solved  the  same  problem — Struve  at  Pulkowa,  irlMie 
the  great  Kussian  observatory,  which  so  long  held  tbe 
palm  over  all  others,  had  now  been  established;  and 
Thomas  Henderson,  then  ivorkitig  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  butafterwartls  the  Astronomer  lioyal  of  Scotland. 
Henderson's  observations  had  actual  precedence  in  point 
of  time,  but  Bessel's  measurements  were  so  much  mora 
numerous  and  authoritative  that  he  has  been  unifoiinljr 
considered  as  deserving  the  chief  credit  of  the  discoveiy,, 
which  priority  of  publication  secured  him. 

By  an  odd  chance,  the  star  on  which  Henderson's  oW? 
servations  were  made,  and  consequently  the  first  star  tbtf 
parallax  of  wiiich  was  ever  measured,  is  our  nearasb' 
neighlwr  in  sidereal  space,  being,  indeed,  some  ten  bilt- 
ions  of  miles  nearer  than  the  one  next  beyond.  Yotr^ 
even  this  nearest  star  is  more  than  200,000  times  as  re<f'* 
mote  from  us  as  the  sun.  The  sun's  light  flashes  to  the 
earth  in  eight  minutes,  and  to  Neptune  in  about  three 
and  a  half  hours,  but  it  requires  three  and  a  half  years 
to  signal  Alpha  Centauri.  And  as  for  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  stars,  had  thoy  been  blotted  out  of  existence 
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Y  ancient  history; 
i  stars  as  they  are,  but  as  they  were 
years,  centuries,  even  millennia  ago. 

The  information  derived  from  the  parallax  of  a  star 
hy  no  means  halts  witli  the  disclosure  of  the  distance  of 
ihat  body.  Distance  knotvn^the  proper  motion  of  the 
star,  hitherto  only  to  be  reckoned  as  so  many  seconds  of 
jirc,  may  readily  be  translateil  into  actual  speed-of  prog- 
i-ess;  relative  brightness,  becomes  absolute  lustre,  as  com- 
pared with  the  sun  ;  and  in  tlie  case  of  the  double  stars 
the  absolute  mass  of  the  components  may  be  computed 
from  the  laws  of  gravitation.  It  is  found  that  stars 
differ  enormously  among  themselves  in  all  these  regards. 
As  to  speed,  some,  like  our  sun,  barely  creep  through 
space — comp;issing  ten  or  twenty  miles  a  second,  it  is 
true,  yet  even  at  that  rate  only  passing  through  the 
equivalent  of  their  own  diameter  in  a  day.  At  the 
other  extreme,  among  measured  stars,  is  one  that 
moves  two  hundred  miles  a  second  ;  yet  even  this  "  fly- 
ing star,"  as  seen  from  the  earth,  seems  to  change  its 
place  by  only  about  three  and  a  half  lunar  diameters 
in  a  thousand  years.  In  brightness,  some  stai-s  yield  to 
the  sun,  while  otiiers  surpass  him  as  the  arc-light  sur- 
passes a  candle,  Arcturus,  the  brightest  measured  star, 
shines  like  two  hundred  suns;  and  even  this  giant  orb 
is  dim  beside  those  other  stars  which  are  so  distant  that 
their  parallax  cannot  be  measured,  yet  which  greet  our 
eyes  at  first  magnitude.  As  to  actual  bulk,  of  which 
apparent  lustre  furnishes  no  adequate  test,  some  stars 
are  smaller  than  the  sun,  while  others  exceed  him  hun- 
dreds or  perhaps  thousands  of  times.     Yet  one  and  all. 
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so  distant  are  tbey,  remain  mere  diskless  points  of  light 
before  the  utmost  jxuvers  of  tlie  modern  telescope. 

All  this  seems  wonderful  enough,  but  even  greater 
things  were  in  store.  In  1859  the  spectroscope  came 
upon  the  scene,  perfected  by  Kirchholf  and  Bunsen, 
along  lines  pointed  out  by  Fraunbofer  almost  half  a 
century  before.  That  marvellous  instrument,  by  reveal- 
ing tbe  telltale  lines  sprinkled  across  a  prismatic  spue- 
trum,  discloses  the  chetiticHl  nature  and  physical  condi- 
tion of  any  substance  whoso  liglit  is  subtnitted  to  it, 
telling  its  story  equally  well,  provided  llie  light  be 
strong  enough,  wbelher  the  luminous  substance  be  near 
or  far — ^in  the  same  room  or  at  tbe  conHnus  of  space. 
Clearly  such  an  instrument  must  prove  a  veritable  magic 
wand  in  tlie  liands  of  tbe  astronomer. 

Very  simn  eager  astronomers  all  over  the  world  were 
putting  the  spectroscope  to  llie  test.  .Kirclibolf  himself 
led  the  way.  and  Donali  and  Father  Secchi  in  Italy. 
Hnggins  and  Miller  in  England,  and  liutherfurd  in 
America,  were  tbe  chief  ot  his  imnn>diate  followers. 
Tiie-results  exceeded  the  dreams  of  the  most  visionary. 
At  the  very  outset,  in  18*10,  it  was  shown  that  such 
common  terrestrial  substances  us  sodium,  iron,  calcium, 
magnesium,  nickel,  barium,  ciipper,  and  zinc  exist  in  the 
form  of  glowing  vapors  in  the  sun,  and  very  soon  the 
stars  gave  up  a  corresponding  secret.  Since  then  the 
work  of  solar  and  sidereal  analysis  Ims  gone  on  steadily 
in  tbe  hands  of  a  multitude  of  workers  f|)rorainent 
among  whom,  in  this  country,  are  Professor  Young  of 
Princeton,  Professor  Langley  of  Washington,  and  Pro- 
fessor Pickering  of  Harvard),  and  more  tlian  half  the 
known  terrestrial  elements  have  been  definitely  local 
in  the  sun,  while  fresh  discoveries  are  in  prospect, 
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It  is  trae  the  sun  also  contains  some  seeming  elements 
that  are  unknown  on  the  earth,  but  this  is  no  matter  for 
surprise.    The  modern  chemist  makes  no  claim  for  his 


laments  except  that  they  have  thus  far  resisted  all 
~4luman  efforts  to  dissociate  them ;  it  would  be  nothing 
^ttrange  if  some  of  them,  when  subjected  to  the  crucible 
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of  the  sun,  which  is  seen  to  vai>orize  iron,  nickel,  silicon, 
should  fail  to  withstand  the  teat.  But  again,  chemistry 
has  by  no  means  exiiausted  the  resources  of  the  earth's 
supply  of  raw  material,  and  the  substance  which  sends 
its  message  from  a  star  may  exist  undiscovered  in  the 
dust  we  tread  or  in  the  air  we  breathe.  Only  last  year 
two  new  terrestrial  elements  were  discovered ;  but  one 
of  these  had  for  years  been  known  to  the  astronomer  as 
a  solar  and  suspected  as  a  stellar  element,  and  named 
helium  because  of  its  abundance  in  the  sun.  The  spec- 
troscope had  reached  out  millions  of  miles  into  space 
and  brought  back  this  new  element,  and  it  took  llie 
chemist  a  score  of  years  to  discover  that  lie  had  all 
along  bad  samples  of  the  same  substance  unrecogniged 
in  his  sublunary  laboratory.  There  is  hardly  a  more 
picturesque  fact  than  that  in  the  entire  history  of 
science. 

But  the  identity  in  substance  of  earth  and  sun  and 
stars  was  not  more  clearly  shown  than  the  diversity  of 
their  existing  physical  conditions.  It  was  seen  that  sun 
and  stars,  far  from  being  the  cool,  earthlike,  habitable 
bodies  that  Ilorschel  thought  them  (surrounded  by 
glowing  clouds,  and  protected  from  undue  beat  by  other 
clouds),  are  in  truth  seething  caldrons  of  fiery  liquid,  or 
gas  made  viscid  by  condensation,  with  lurid  envelopes 
of  belching  Hames.  It  was  soon  made  clear,  also,  par- 
ticularly by  the  studies  of  Rutherfurd  and  of  Secchi, 
that  stars  differ  among  themselves  in  exact  constitution 
or  condition.  There  are  white  or  Sirian  stars,  whose 
spectrum  revels  in  the  lines  of  hydrogen  ;  yellow  or 
solar  stars  (our  sun  being  the  type),  showing  various 
metallic  vapors;  and  sundry  red  stars,  with  banded 
spectra   indicative   of  carbon  compounds;   besides,  the 
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purely  gaseous  stars  of  more  recent  discovery,  which 
Professor  Pickering  had  specially  studied.  ZoUner's 
famous  interpretation  of  these  diversities,  as  indicative 


^^TOl^^ng  stages  of  cooling,  has  been  called  in  question 
as  lo  the  exact  sequence  it  postulates,  but  the  general 
proposition  that  stars  exist  under  widely  varying  condi- 
tions of  temperature  is  hardly  in  dispute. 
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The  assumption  tbat  different  star  types  mark  vary- 
ing  stages  of  couling  hus  the  further  support  of  modero 
physics,  which  has  been  unable  to  demonstrate  any  way 
in  which  the  sun's  radiated  energy  may  be  restored,  or 
otherwise  made  perpetual,  since  meleorio  impact  has 
been  shown  to  be^under  existing  oonditions  at  anv 
rule — iuadequate.  In  accordance  with  the  theory  of 
Helniholtz,  the  uliief  supply  of  solar  energy  is  held  to 
be  contraction  of  the  solar  muss  itself,  and  plainly  this 
must  have  its  limits.  Therefore,  unless  some  means  as 
yet  unrecognized  io  restoring  the  lost  energy  to  the 
stellar  botlies,  each  of  them  must  gnidiiully  lose  its  lus- 
tre, and  Come  to  a  condition  of  solidiHcation,  seeming 
sterility,  and  frigid  darkness.  In  the  case  of  our  own 
particular  star,  according  to  the  eslimiite  of  Lord  Kel- 
vin, such  a  culmination  appears  likely  to  occur  within  a 
period  of  five  or  six  million  years. 

But  by  far  the  strongest  support  of  such  a  forecast  as 
this  is  furnished  by  those  stellar  bmlies  which  even  now 
appear  to  have  cooled  to  the  final  stage  of  star  develop- 
ment and  ceased  to  shine.  Of  this  class  examples  in 
miniature  are  furnished  by  the  earth  and  the  sm.-iller  of 
its  companion  planets.  But  there  are  larger  bodies  of 
the  same  type  out  in  stellar  space — veritable  "dark 
stars  " — invisible,  of  course,  yet  nowadays  clearly  recog- 
nized. 

The  opening  up  of  this  "astronomy  of  the  invisible" 
is  another  of  the  great  achievements  of  our  century,  and 
again  it  is  IJessel  to  whom  the  honor  of  discovery  is  due. 
While  testing  his  stars  for  parallax,  that  astute  observer 
was  led  to  infer,  from  certain  unexplained  aberrations  of 
motion,  that  various  stars.  Sirius  liimself  among  the 
number,  are  accompanied  by  invisible  companions,  and 
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,  1840  he  definitely  predicated  the  existence  of  such 
''dark  stars."  The  correctness  of  the  inference  was 
bhown  twenty  years  later,  when  Alvan  Clark,  Jun.,  the 
&mericaD  optician,  white  testing  a  new  lens,  discovered 
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pe  oompanion  of  Sirius,  which  proved  thns  to  be  faintly 
pminous.  Since  then  the  existence  of  other  and  quite 
[nTisible  star  comjMinions  lias  Uecn  proved  inconteslably, 
75 
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not  merely  by  renewed  teleacopio  observations,  but  by 
tlie  curious  lestiinoiiy  uf  llie  ubi(]i]iti(tis  $)>ectro9Cope. 

Ona  of  the  moat  surprising  iiccoiil|)Iislimenta  of  that 
instrumeQt  is  the  power  to  record  tbo  flight  of  a  luminous 
object  directly  in  the  line  of  vision.  IF  the  luminous 
hotly  approuchos  swiftly,  its  Fraunhofer  lines  are  shifted 
from  their  normal  position  towards  llie  violot  end  of  the 
spectrum;  if  it  recedes,  the  lines  shift  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  Rotunl  motion  of  stars  whose  distance  is 
unknown  may  Iw  rneusured  in  this  way.  But  in  certnin 
cases  the  light  lines  ure  seen  to  oscillate  on  the  spectrum 
at  regular  intervals.  Obviously  the  star  sending  such 
light  is  alternately  approaching  and  receding,  and  the 
inference  that  it  ia  revtilving  about  a  compsinion  is  una- 
voidable. From  this  extraordinary  test  the  orbital  dis- 
tance, relative  mass,  and  actual  speed  of  revolution  of 
the  absolutely  invisible  body  may  be  determined.  Thus 
the  spectroscojie,  which  deals  only  with  light,  makes 
paradoxical  excursions  into  the  reidm  ..f  the  invisible. 
What  secrets  may  the  stars  hope  lo  conceal  when  ques- 
tioaed  by  an  instrument  of  such  necromantic  |>owert 


But  the  spectrosco])e  is  not  alone  in  this  nndaoious 
assault  ujion  the  strongholds  of  nature.  It  has  a  worthy 
companion  and  assistsint  in  the  photographic  film,  whose 
efficient  aid  has  been  invoked  by  the  astronomer  even 
more  recently.  Pioneer  work  in  celestial  photography 
was,  indeed,  done  by  .\rago  in  France  and  by  the  elder 
Draper  in  America  in  ISSS),  but  th*  results  then  achieved 
wore  only  tentative,  hjo^  it  was  not  till  forty  years  later 
that  the  methoil  assumed  really  important  proportions. 
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1  1880  Dr.  Henry  Draper,  at  Hastmgs-on-tbeJIudson, 
'made  the  first  HUCGessful  [jliotograpli  of  a  nebula.  Soon 
after,  Dr.  David  GJll,  at  the  Caite  observatory,  made  fine 
photograplis  of  a  comet,  and  the  flecks  of  starlight  on 
his  plates  first  suggested  the  possibilities  of  this  method 
in  charting  the  heavens. 

Since  then  star-charting  with  the  film  has  come  to 
virtually  supersede  the  old  method.  A  concerted  effort  is 
being  made  by  astronomers  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
to  make  a  complete  chart  of  the  heavens,  and  before 
the  close  of  our  century  this  work  will  be  accomplished, 
some  fifty  or  sixty  millions  of  visible  stars  being  placed 
on  record  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  hitherto  unapproach- 
able. Moreover,  other  millions  of  stars  are  brought  to 
light  by  the  negative  wbicb  are  too  distant  or  dim  to  be 
visible  with  any  telescopic  powers  yet  attained — a  fact 
which  wholly  discredits  all  previous  inferences  as  to  the 
limits  of  our  sidereal  system.  Hence,  notwithstanding 
the  wonderful  instrumental  advances  of  our  century, 
knowledge  of  the  exact  form  and  extent  of  our  universe 
seeras  more  unattainable  than  it  seemed  a  century  ago. 
Yet  the  new  instruments,  while  leaving  so  much 
untold,  have  revealed  some  vastly  important  secrets  of 
cosmic  structure.  In  particular,  they  huve  set  at  rest 
the  long-standing  doubts  as  to  the  real  structure  and 
piisition  of  the  mysterious  nebulie — those  hazy  masses, 
only  two  or  three  of  them  visible  to  the  unaided  eye, 
which  the  telescope  reveals  in  almost  limitless  abundance, 
scattered  everywhere  among  the  stars,  but  grouped  in 
.particular  about  the  poles  of  the  stellar  stream  or  disk 
irliich  we  call  the  Milky  Way. 
Herschel's  later  view,  which  held  that  some  at  least 
'.  the  nebulae  are  composed  of  a  "shining  fluid,"  in 
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process  of  condensation  to  form  stars,  was  generally 
accepted  for  almost  half  a  century.  But  in  1S44,  when 
Lord  Roase's  great  six-foot  reflector — ^the  largest  tele- 
scope ever  yet  constructed — was  turned  on  the  nebulte, 
it  made  this  hypothesis  seem  very  doubtful.  Just  as 
tialileo's  first  lens  had  resolved  the  Milky  Way  into 
stars,  just  as  Herschel  had  resolved  nebulas  that  resisted 
all  instruments  bat  his  own,  so  Lord  Kosse's  even  greater 
reflector  resolved  others  that  would  not  yield  to  Uer- 
schel's  largest  mirror.  It  seamed  a  fair  inference  that 
with  sufficient  power,  perhaps  some  day  to  be  attained, 
all  nebula  would  yield,  hence  that  all  are  in  reality 
what  Herschel  had  at  (irst  thought  them— vastly  distant 
"island  universes,"  com[>osed  of  aggregations  of  stars, 
comparable  to  our  own  galactic  system. 

But  the  inference  was  wrong;  for  when  the  spectro- 
scope was  first  applied  to  a  nebula  in  1S64,  by  Dr.  Ilug- 
gins,  it  clearly  showed  the  spectrum  not  of  discrete  stars, 
but  of  a  great  mass  of  glowing  gases,  hydrogen  among 
others.  More  extended  studios  showed,  it  is  troe,  that 
some  nebulie  give  the  continuous  spectrum  of  solids  or 
liquids,  but  the  different  types  intermingle  and  grade 
into  one  another.  Also,  the  closest  affinity  is  shown  be- 
tween nebulffi  and  stars.  Some  nebula  are  found  to 
contain  stars,  singly  or  in  groups,  in  their  actual  midst; 
certain  condensed  "  planetary  "  nebulie  are  scarcely  to 
be  distinguished  from  stars  of  the  gaseous  type ;  and  re- 
cently the  photographic  film  has  shown  the  presence  of 
nebulous  matter  about  stars  that  to  telescopic  vision  dif- 
fer in  no  respect  from  the  generality  of  their  fellows  in 
the  galaxy.  The  familiar  stars  of  the  Pleiades  cluster, 
for  example,  appear  on  the  negative  immersed  in  a  hazy 
blur  of  light.    All  in  all,  the  accumulated  impressions  of 
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the  photographic  tilin  reveal  a  procligaHty  of  nebulous 
matter  in  the  stellar  system  not  hitherto  even  con- 
jectured. 

And  so,  of  coarse,  all  qaestion  of  ^^  island  universes  " 
vanishes,  and  the  nebulae  are  relegated  to  their  true  po^ 
sition  as  component  parts  of  the  one  stellar  system — the 
one  universe — that  is  open  to  present  human  inspection. 
And  these  vast  clouds  of  world-stuflf  have  been  found 
by  Professor  Keeler,  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  to  be 
floating  through  space  at  the  starlike  speed  of  from  ten 
to  thirty-eight  miles  per  second. 

The  linking  of  nebulae  with  stars,  so  clearly  evi- 
denced by  all  these  modern  observations,  is,  after  all, 
only  the  scientific  corroboration  of  what  the  elder  Her- 
schel's  later  theories  affirmed.  But  the  nebulae  have 
other  affinities  not  until  recently  suspected ;  for  the 
spectra  of  some  of  them  are  practically  identical  with 
the  spectra  of  certain  comets.  The  conclusion  seems 
warranted  that  comets  are  in  point  of  fact  minor  nebu- 
lae that  are  drawn  into  our  system  ;  or,  putting  it  other- 
wise, that  the  telescopic  nebulae  are  simply  gigantic  dis- 
tant comets. 

Following  up  the  suprising  clews  thus  suggested,  Mr. 
J.  Norman  Lockyer,  of  London,  has  in  recent  years 
elaborated  what  is  perphaps  the  most  comprehensive 
cosmogonic  guess  that  has  ever  been  attempted.  His 
theory,  known  as  the  ''meteoric  hypothesis,"  probably 
bears  the  same  relation  to  the  speculative  thought  of 
our  time  that  the  nebular  hypothesis  of  Laplace  bore  to 
that  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Outlined  in  a  few 
words,  it  is  an  attempt  to  explain  all  the  major  phe- 
nomena of  the  universe  as  due,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
the  gravitational  impact  of  such  meteoric  particles,  or 
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specks  of  cosmic  dust,  as  comets  are  composed  of.  Neb- 
ulae lire  Viist  cometiiry  clouds,  with  particles  more  or 
less  widely  sepHmted,  giving  off  gasea  through  meteoric 
collisions,  internal  or  external,  and  perhaps  glowing  alsit 
with  electrical  or  pliosphorescent  light.  Grnvitv  eventu- 
ally brings  the  nebuliirjKirticles  into  closer  aggregations. 
Hud  increased  collisions  finally  vaporize  the  entire  muss, 
forming  phmetary  nebiilBe  and  gaseous  stars.  Contin- 
ued condensation  may  make  the  stelbir  mass  hotter  and 
more  luminous  for  a  time,  but  eventually  leads  to  ila 
liquefaction,  and  ultimate  consolidation — the  aforetime 
nebula;  becoming  in  the  end  a  darl;  or  planetary  star. 

The  exact  correlation  which  Mr.  Lockyer  attempts  to 
point  out  between  successive  stages  of  meteoric  oon- 
densiition  and  the  various  tyi)es  of  observed  stellar  bod- 
ies does  not  meet  with  unanimous  acceptance.  Mr. 
lianyard.  for  example,  suggests  that  the  visible  nebulie 
may  not  be  nascent  stars,  hut  emanations  from  stars, 
and  that  the  true  pre-steliar  nebulie  are  invisible  until 
condensed  to  stellar  proportions.  But  such  details  asi<le, 
the  broad  general  hypothesis  that  all  the  bodies  of  the 
universe  are,  so  to  speak,  of  a  single  species— lb  at  neb- 
ulae (including  comets),  stai-s  of  all  types,  and  planets, 
are  hut  varying  stiiges  in  the  life  history  of  a  single 
race  or  tyj>e  of  cosmic  organisms— is  accepted  by  tli« 
dominant  thought  of  our  time  as  having  the  highest  vtar- 
rant  of  scientific  probability. 

All  this,  clearly,  is  but  an  amplification  of  that  nebu- 
lar hypothesis  which,  long  before  the  spectroscope  gave 
us  warrant  to  accurately  judge  our  sidereal  neighbons 
had  boldly  imagined  the  development  of  stars  out  of 
nebular  and  of  planets  out  of  stare.  But  Mr.  Locltyer'a 
hypotliesis  does  uot  stop  with  this.     Having  traced  the 
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developmental  process  from  the  nebula  to  the  tiark  star, 
it  sees  no  cause  to  abandon  this  dark  star  to  its  fate  ity 
assuming,  as  the  original  s|)eeuIalion  assumcii,  that  this 
is  a  culminating  and  final  stage  of  cosmic  existence. 
For  the  dark  star,  though  its  molecular  activities  have 
come  to  relative  stability  and  impotence,  stilt  retains  the 
enormous  potentialities  of  molar  motion ;   and  clearly, 
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where  motioo  is,  stasis  is  not.  Sooner  or  laler,  in  its 
ceaseless  flight  through  sjiaoe,  the  dark  star  must  col- 
lide witli  some  other  stellar  body,  as  Dr.  CpoU  imagines 
of  the  dark  bodies  wbicli  his  "  pre-nebular  theory  "  pos- 
tulates. Such  collision  may  be  long  delayed  ;  the  dart: 
star  may  be  drawn  in  cometlike  circuit  about  thotisanils 
of  other  stelkr  musses,  and  be  hurtled  on  thousands  of 
diverse  paralwlic  or  elliptical  orbits,  before  it  chances  to 
collide — but  that  matters  not:  "billions  are  the  units 
in  the  urithinetic  of  eternity,"  and  sooner  or  later,  we 
can  hardly  doubt,  a  collision  must  occur.  Then  without 
question  the  mutual  impact  must  shatter  both  colliding 
botties  into  vapor,  or  vapor  combined  with  meteoric 
fragments;  in  short,  into  a  veritable  nebula,  the  matrix 
of  future  worlds.  Thus  the  dark  star,  which  is  the  last 
terra  of  one  series  of  cosinio  changes,  becomes  the  first 
term  of  another  series— at  once  a  post-nebnlar  and  a  pi-e- 
nebular  condition  ;  and  the  nebular  hypothesis,  thus  am- 
plified, ceases  to  be  a  mere  linear  scale,  and  is  rounded 
out  to  connote  an  unending  series  of  cosmic  cycles,  more 
nearly  satisfying  the  imagination. 

In  this  extended  view,  nebula  and  luminous  stars  are 
but  the  infantile  and  adolescent  stages  of  the  life  his- 
tory of  the  cosmic  individual;  the  dark  star,  its  adult 
stage,  or  time  of  true  virility.  Or  we  may  think  of  the 
shrunken  dark  star  as  the  germ-cell,  the  pollen-grain,  of 
the  cosmic  organism.  Reduced  in  size,  as  becomes  a 
germ-cell,  to  a  mere  fraction  of  the  nebular  body  from 
which  it  sprang,  it  yet  retains  within  its  seemingly  non- 
vital  body  all  the  potentialities  of  the  original  organism, 
and  requires  only  to  blend  with  a  fellow-cell  to  bring  a 
new  generation  into  being.  Thus  may  the  cosmic  race, 
whose  aggregate  census  makes  up  the  stellar  universe, 
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t'he  perpetuated— individual  solar  systems,  such  as  ours, 
being  born,  and  growing  old,  and  dying  to  live  again  in 
their  descendants,  while  the  universe  as  a  whole  main- 
tains its  unified  integrity  throughout  all  these  internal 
mutations — passing  on,  it  may  be,  by  iniinitesimal  stages, 
to  a  culminatioD  hopelessly  beyond  human  compre- 

k  iiension. 
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EvKR  since  Leonardo  da  Vinci  first  recognized  the 
true  character  of  fossils,  there  had  been  here  and  there 
a  man  who  realized  I  hat  the  rarlh's  r<x;ky  crust  is  one 
gigantic  niaiisoleuin.  Here  und  there  a  dilettante  had 
filled  his  cabinets  with  relics  fi-om  this  monster  crypt; 
here  and  there  a  philosoplier  liad  pondered  over  them — 
«]ue3tioning  whether  perchance  they  had  once  been  alive, 
or  whether  they  were  not  mere  abortive  souvenire  of 
that  time  when  the  fertile  matrix  of  the  earth  was  sup- 
posed to  have 

"  teemed  &t  a  birth 
tDHumerouB  living  creatures,  ptrfcut  forms. 
Limbed  and  full-grown." 

Some  few  of  these  philosophers — -as  Robert  Hooke  and 
Steno  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  Moro,  Leibnitz, 
Butlon,  Whitehiirst,  Werner,  Hutton.  and  others  in  the 
eighteenth— had  vaguely  conceived  the  importanoe  of 
fossils  as  records  of  the  earth's  ancient  history,  but  the 
wisest  of  them  no  more  suspected  the  full  import  of  the 
story  written  in  the  rocks  than  the  average  stroller  in  a 
modern  museum  suspects  the  meaning  of  the  hieroglyphs 
on  the  case  of  a  mummv. 
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It  was  not  that  the  rndiments  of  this  story  are  so  very 
hard  to  decipher — thoagh  in  truth  they  are  hard  enough 
— but  rather  that  the  men  who  made  the  attempt  had  all 
along  viewed  the  subject  through  an  atmosphere  of  pre- 
conception, which  gave  a  distorted  image.  Before  this 
image  could  be  corrected  it  was  necessary  that  a  man 
should  appear  who  could  see  without  prejudice,  and 
apply  sound  common-sense  to  what  he  saw.  And  such 
a  man  did  appear  towards  the  close  of  the  century  in  the 
person  of  William  Smith,  the  English  surveyor.  He 
was  a  self-taught  man,  and  perhaps  the  more  indepen- 
dent for  that,  and  he  had  the  gift,  besides  his  sharp  eyes 
and  receptive  mind,  of  a  most  tenacious  memory.  By 
exercising  these  faculties,  rare  as  they  are  homely,  he 
led  the  way  to  a  science  which  was  destined,  in  its 
later  developments,  to  shake  the  structure  of  established 

thought  to  its  foundations. 

Little  enough  did  William  Smith  suspect,  however, 
that  any  such  dire  consequences  were  to  come  of  his  act 
when  he  first  began  noticing  the  fossil  shells  that  here 
and  there  are  to  be  found  in  the  stratified  rocks  and  soils 
of  the  regions  over  which  his  surveyor's  duties  led  him. 
Nor,  indeed,  was  there  anything  of  such  apparent  revo- 
lutionary character  in  the  facts  which  he  unearthed ; 
yet  in  their  implications  these  facts  were  the  most  dis- 
concerting of  any  that  had  been  revealed  since  the  day 
of  Copernicus  and  Galileo.  In  its  bald  essence  Smith's 
discovery  was  simply  this :  that  the  fossils  in  the  rocks, 
instead  of  being  scattered  haphazard,  are  arranged  in 
regular  systems,  so  that  any  given  stratum  of  rock  is 
labelled  by  its  fossil  population ;  and  that  the  order  of 
succession  of  such  groups  of  fossils  is  always  the  same  in 
any  vertical  series  of  strata  in  which  they  occur.    That 
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is  to  say,  if  fossil  A  underlies  fossil  B  in  any  given  region, 
it  never  overlies  it  in  any  other  series;  though  a  kind  of 
fossils  found  in  one  set  of  strata  may  be  quite  omitted 
in  another.  Moreover,  a  fossil  once  having  disappeared 
never  reappears  in  any  later  stratum. 

From  these  novel  facts  Smith  drew  the  common-sense 
inference  that  the  earth  had  had  successive  populations 
of  creatures,  each  of  which  in  its  turn  had  become  extinct. 
He  partially  verified  this  inference  by  comparing  the 
fossil  shells  with  existing  species  of  similar  orders,  and 
found  that  such  as  occur  in  older  strata  of  the  rocks  had 
no  counterparts  among  living  species.  But  on  the  whole, 
being  eminently  a  practical  man,  Smith  troubled  himself 
but  little  about  the  inferences  that  might  be  drawn  from 
his  facts.  He  was  chiefly  concerned  in  using  the  key  he 
had  discovered  as  an  aid  to  the  construction  of  the  first 
geological  map  of  England  ever  attempted,  and  he  left 
to  others  the  untangling  of  any  snarls  of  thought  that 
might  seem  to  arise  from  his  discovery  of  the  succession 
of  varying  forms  of  life  on  the  globe. 

He  disseminated  his  views  far  and  wide,  however,  in 
the  course  of  his  journeyings— quite  disregarding  the 
fact  that  peripatetics  went  out  of  fashion  when  the 
printing-press  came  in — and  by  the  beginning  of  our 
century  he  had  begun  to  have  a  following  among  the 
geologists  of  England.  It  must  not  for  a  moment  be 
supjwsed,  however,  that  his  contention  regarding  the 
succession  of  strata  met  with  immediate  or  general  ac- 
ceptance. On  the  contrary,  it  was  most  bitterly  an- 
tagonized. For  a  long  generation  after  the  discovery 
was  made,  the  generality  of  men,  prone  as  always  to 
strain  at  gnats  and  swallow  camels,  preferred  to  believe 
that  the  fossils,  instead  of  being  (deposited  in  successive 
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ages,  had  been  swept  all  at  once  into  tlieir  present  posi- 
tions hy  the  current  of  a  mighty  flood — and  that  flood, 
needless  to  say,  the  Noachian  deluge.  Just  how  the 
numberless  successive  strata  could  have  been  laid  down 
in  orderly  sequence  to  the  depth  of  several  miles  in  one 
such  fell  cataclysm  was  indeed  puzzling,  especially  after 
it  came  to  be  admitted  that  the  heaviest  fossils  were  not 
found  ahviiVB  at  the  bottom  ;  but  to  doubt  that  this  had 
been  done  in  some  way  was  rank  heresy  in  the  early 
days  of  our  century. 


But  once  discovered,  William  Smith's  unique  facts  as 
to  the  succession  of  forms  in  the  rocks  would  not  down. 
There  was  one  most  vital  point,  however,  regarding 
which  the  inferences  that  seem  to  follow  from  these 
facts  needed  verification — the  question,  namely,  whether 
the  disappearance  of  a  fauna  from  the  register  in  the 
rocks  really  implies  the  extinction  of  that  fauna.  Every- 
thing really  depended  upon  the  answer  to  that  question, 
and  none  but  an  accomplished  naturalist  could  answer  it 
with  authority.  FortunatelyXhe  most  authoritative nat- 
aralist  of  the  time,  Georges  Cuvier,  took  the  question  in 
hand — not,  indeed,  with  the  idea  of  verifying  any  sug- 
,  gestion  of  Smith's,  but  in  the  course  of  his  own  original 
.studies — at  the  very  beginning  of  the  century,  when 
Smith's  views  were  attracting  general  attention. 

Cuvier  and  Smith  wore  exact  contemporaries,  both 
men  having  been   born    in    17ft9,   that   "fertile  year" 
which  gave  the  world  also  Chateaubriand,  Von  Hum- 
boldt, "Wellington,  and  Napoleon.     But  the  French  nat- 
^L  aralist  was  of  very  different  antecedents  from  the  Eng- 
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lish  surveyor.  lie  was  briUiantly  wluciitecl,  hjul  early 
gained  recognition  iis  a  soientist,  nml  while  yet  n  young 
man  had  come  to  be  known  astliu  foremost  comparative 
anatomist  of  his  time.  It  was  tlie  anatomical  stuilies 
that  led  him  into  the  realm  of  fossils.  Some  bones  dug 
ont  of  the  rocks  by  woHvmen  in  a  quarry  were  brought 
to  his  notice,  and  at  once  his  trained  eye  told  him  that 
they  were  different  from  anytlimg  lie  had  seen  before. 
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Hitherto  such  bones,  when  not  entirely  ignored,  had 
been  for  the  most  part  ascribed  to  giants  of  former  davs. 
or  even  to  fallen  angels.  Cuvier  soon  showed  that 
neither  giants  nor  angels  were  in  question,  but  ele- 
jibanta  of  an  unrecognized  species.  Continuing  his 
studies,  jiarticularly  with  materiu!  gathered  from  gj'p- 
»um  beds  near  Paris,  he  had  accumulated,  by  the  beghi- 
ning  of  our  cenlurv,  bones  of  about  twenlytive  species 
of  animals  that  lie  believed  to  be  different  from  any  now 
living  on  the  globe. 

The  fame  of  these  studies  went  abroad,  and  presently 
fossil  bones  poured  in  from  all  sides,  and  Cuvier's  con- 
victions that  fxtinct  forms  of  animals  are  represented 
among  the  fossils  was  sustained  by  the  evidence  uf  many 
strange  and  anomalous  forms,  some  of  them  of  gigantic 
size.  In  1816  the  famous  Ossetnenls  J^rmsU^s, describing 
these  novel  objects,  was  published,  and  vertebrate  paleon- 
tology became  a  science.  Among  other  things  of  great 
popular  interest  the  book  contained  the  first  uuthorita- 
live  description  of  the  hairy  elephant,  named  by  Cuvier 
the  muinnioth,  the  remains  of  which  had  i>een  found 
embedded  in  a  mass  of  ice  in  Siberia  in  1802,  so  wonder- 
fully preserved  that  the  dogs  of  the  Tungusian  Jisher- 
men  actually'  ate  its  Hesh.  Bones  of  the  same  sjiecies 
bad  been  found  in  Siberia  several  years  before  by  the 
naturalist  Pallas,  who  had  also  found  the  carcass  of  a 
rhinoceros  there,  frozen  in  a  mud  bank  ;  but  no  one  then 
sns|>ected  that  these  were  members  of  an  extinct  popula- 
tion— they  were  supposed  to  iie  merely  transported  relics 
of  the  flood. 

Cuvier,on  the  other  hand, asserted  that  these  and  the 
other  creatures  he  descrllied  had  lived  and  died  in  the 
region  where  their  remains  were  found,  and  that  most 
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of  them  have  no  living  representatives  upon  the  globe. 
This,  to  be  sure,  was  nothing  more  than  AVilliam  Smith 
had  tried  all  along  to  establish  regaixling  lower  forma  of 
life ;  but  great  monsters  appeal  to  the  iiuayination  in  a 
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way  quite  beyond  the  power  of  mere  shells  ;  so  the  an- 
nouncement of  Cuvier's  discoveries  aroused  the  interest 
of  the  entire  world,  and  the  O&senients  FossiJes  was 
accorded  a  popular  reception  seldom  given  a  work  of 
technical  science— a  reception  in  which  the  enthusiastic 
approval  of  progressive  geologists  was  mingled  with  the 
bitter  protests  of  the  conservatives. 
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In  England  the  interest  thus  aroused  was  sent  to  fever- 
heat  in  1S21  by  the  discovery  of  abuudant  beda  of  fossil 
bones  in  the  stalagmite-covered  floor  of  a  cave  at  Kirk- 
dale,  Yorkshire,  which  went  to  show  tliat  England  too 
had  once  had  her  share  of  gigantic  beasts.    Dr.  Buck- 
land,  the  incumbent  of  the  recently  established  chair  of 
geology  at  Oxford,  and  the  most  authoritative  English 
geologist  of  the  day,  took  these  dnds  in  hand  and  showed 
that  the  bones  belonged  to  a  number  of  s|>ecies,  including 
such  alien  formsas elephants,  rliinoceroses,  hipjrapotami, 
and  hyenas.    He  maintained  that  all  of  these  creatures 
had  actually  lived  in  Britain,  and  that  the  caves  in  which 
^_4ijeir  bones  were  found  had  been  the  dens  of  hyenas, 
^k  The  claim  was  hotly  disputed  as  a  matter  of  course. 
^HkS  late  as  1827  books  were  published  denouncing  Buck- 
^'mnd,  Doctor  of  Divinity  though  he  was,  as  one  who  had 
joined  in  an  "  unhallowed  cause,"  and  reiterating  the  old 
cry  that  the  fossils  were  only  remains  of  tropical  species 
Ifashed  thither  by  the  deluge.      That  they  were  found 
[  solid  rocks  or  in  caves  offered  no  difficulty,  at  least 
bt  to  the  fertile  imagination   of  Granville  Penn,  the 
leader  of  the  conservatives,  who  clung  to  the  old  idea 
of  Woodward  and  Cattcut  that  the  deluged  ha  dissolved 
the  entire  crust  of  the  earth  to  a  paste,  into  which  the 
»lica  now  called  fossils  had  settled.      The  caves,  said 
Penn,  are  merely  the  result  of  gases  given  off  by 
carcasses  during  decomposition — great  air-bubbles, 
»  to  speak,  in  the  pasty  mass  becoming  caverns  when 
fee  waters  receded  and  the  paste  hardened  to  rocky 
tonsistency. 

Bat  these  and  such  like  fanciful  views  were  doomed 

jven  in  the  day  of  their  utterance.   Already  in  1823  other 

;antic  creatures,  christened  ichthyosaurus  and  plesio- 
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eauriis  by  Conybeure,  hud  been  found  in  deei>er  strata  of 
British  rocks;  and  these,  us  well  as  other  monsters  whose 
remains  wen;  unearthed  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
lw»re  such  strunj^e  forms  that  even  the  moat  sceptical 
could  scarcely  ho|ie  to  find  their  counterparts  among 
livini;  creatures.     Ciivier's  contention  that  all  the  larger 


vertebrates  of  the  existing  age  are  known  to  naturalists 
was  borne  out  by  recent  explorations,  and  there  seemed 
no  refuge  from  the  conclusion  that  the  fossil  records 
tell  of  populations  actually  extinct.     But  if  this  were 
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admitted,  tben  Smitirs  view  that  there  have  been  suc- 
cessive i-otatione  of  population  could  no  longer  be  denied. 
Nor  could  it  be  in  doubt  ibat  tlie  successive  faunas,  wbose 
individnal  remains  bave  been  preserved  in  myriads,  rep- 
resenting extinct  species  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands, must  have  required  vast  periods  of  time  for  the 
production  and  growth  of  tbeir  countless  generations. 

As  these  facts  came  to  be  generally  known,  and  as  it 
came  to  be  understood  in  addition  that  the  very  matrix 
of  the  rock  in  which  fossils  are  embedded  is  in  many 
cases  itself  one  gigantic  fossil,  comimsed  of  the  remains 
of  microscopic  forms  of  life,  common-sense,  which,  after 
ail,  is  the  linal  tribunal,  came  to  the  aid  of  belabored 
science.  It  was  conceded  that  the  only  tenable  inter- 
pretation of  the  record  in  the  rocks  is  that  numerous 
populations  of  creatures,  distinct  from  one  another  and 
from  present  forms,  have  risen  and  passed  away ;  and 
nthat  the  geologic  nges  in  which  tiiese  creatures  lived 
•■were  of  inconceivable  length.  The  rank  and  file  came 
•^thus,  with  the  aid  of  fossil  records,  to  realize  the  import 
of  an  idea  which  James  Hutton,  and  here  and  there 
another  thinker,  had  conceived  with  the  swift  intuition 
of  genius  long  before  the  science  of  paleontology  came 
into  existence.  The  Huttonian  proposition  that  time  ia 
long  had  been  abundantly  established,  and  by  about  the 
close  of  the  first  third  of  our  century  geologists  had 
begun  to  speak  of  "ages"  and  "untold  (eons  of  time" 
with  a  familiarity  which  their  predecessors  had  reserved 
for  dayB  and  decades. 

I 

^H  And  now  a  new  question  pressed  for  solution.     If  the 
^Bfuth  has  been  inhabited  by  successive  populations  of 
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beings  now  extinct,  how  have  all  these  creatures  been 
desti-o^'edt  That  question,  however,  seemed  to  present 
no  dilQcuUies.  It  was  answered  out  of  hand  by  the 
application  of  an  old  idea.  Ail  dotvn  the  centuries, 
whatever  their  varying  phases  ot  cosmogonic  thought, 
there  had  been  ever  present  the  idea  itiat  past  times 
were  not  as  recent  limes;  that  in  remote  epochs  the 
earth  had  been  the  scene  of  awful  catastrophes  that 
have  no  parallel  in  "these  degenerate  days."  Naturally 
enough  this  thought,  embalmed  in  every  cosmogonic 
speculation  of  whatever  origin,  was  appealed  to  in 
explanation  of  the  destruction  of  these  hitherto  unim- 
agined  hosts,  which  now,  thanks  to  science,  rose  from 
their  abysmal  slumber  as  incontestable,  but  also  as  silent 
and  as  thought-provocative  as  Spliinx  or  pyramid. 
These  ancient  hosts,  it  was  said,  have  been  exterminated 
at  intervals  of  odd  millions  of  years  by  the  recurrence 
of  catastrophes  of  which  the  Mosaic  deluge  is  the  latest, 
but  perhaps  not  the  hist. 

This  explanation  had  fullest  warrant  of  soientiSo  an- 
thority.  Cuvier  had  prefaced  his  classical  work  with  a 
speculative  disquisition  whose  very  title  {Dwcoura  stir  Ut 
Jievolutionit  du  Globe)  is  ominous  of  catastrophism,  and 
whose  text  fnlly  Hustanis  the  augury.  And  Buckland. 
Cnrier's  foremost  follower  across  the  Channel,  had  gone 
even  beyond  the  master,  naminj^  the  work  in  which  he 
described  the  Kirkdale  fossils.  Reliquiat  Diluviana,  or 
Proqfn  of  a  Universal  Deluge. 

Both  these  authorities  supposed  the  creatures  whose 
remains  they  studied  to  have  perished  suddenly  in  the 
mighty  flood  whose  nwful  current,  as  they  supposed, 
gouged  out  the  modern  valleys,  and  hurled  great  blocks 
of  granite  broadcast  over  the  land.     And  they  invoked 
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similar  floods  for  tbe  extermination  of  previous  popular 
tions. 

It  is  true  these  scientific  citations  had  met  with  only 
qualified  approval  at  the  time  of  tlieir  utterance,  because 
then  tbe  conservative  mujoiity  of  mankind  did  not  c 
cede  that  there  had  been  a  plurality  of  populations  or 
revolutions ;  but  now  that  tbe  belief  in  past  geologic 
Hges  had  ceased  to  be  a  heresy,  the  recurring  catastro- 
phes of  tbe  great  paleontologists  were  accepted  with 
acclaim.  For  tbe  moment  science  and  tradition  were  at 
one,  and  there  was  a  truce  to  controversy,  except  indeed 
in  those  outlying  skirmish-lines  of  thought  whither  news 
from  headquarters  does  not  permeate  till  It  has  become 
ancient  history  at  its  source. 

The  truce,  however,  was  not  for  long.  Hardly  liad 
contemporary  thought  begun  to  adjust  itself  to  the 
conception  of  piist  nges  of  incomprehensible  extent, 
each  terminated  by  a  catastrophe  of  the  Noacbian 
type,  when  a  man  appeared  who  made  the  utterly  be- 
wildering assertion  that  the  geological  record,  instead 
of  proving  numerous  catastrophic  revolutions  in  the 
earth's  past  history,  gives  no  warrant  to  the  preten- 
sions of  anj'  universal  catastrophe  whatever,  near  or 
remote. 

This  iconoclast  was  Charles  Lyell,  the  Scotchman,  who 
was  soon  to  be  famous  as  the  greatest  geologist  of  his 
time.  As  a  young  man  he  had  become  imbued  with  the 
force  of  the  Huttoniiin  proposition,  that  present  causes 
are  one  with  those  that  produced  the  past  changes  of 
■  the  globe,  and  he  carried  that  iilea  to  what  he  conceived 
to  be  its  logical  conclusion.  To  his  mind  this  excluded 
the  thought  of  catastrophic  changes  in  either  inorganic 
OP  organic  worlds. 

Of) 
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But  to  deny  calastrophism  was  to  suggest  a  revolu- 
tion in  current  thougbt.  Needless  to  say  such  revolu- 
tion could  not  be  effected  without  a  long  contest.  For 
a  score  of  years  the  matter  was  argued  |»ro  and  ton, 
often  with  most  unscientilic  anlor.  A  mere  outline  of 
the  controversy  would  fill  a  volume;  yet  the  essential 
facts  with  which  Lvell  at  last  estublishetl  his  proposi- 
tion, in  its  hearings  on  the  organic  world,  may  be  epito- 
mize<l  in  few  wonts.  The  evidence  wliioli  seems  to  tell 
of  pnst  revolutions  is  the  apparently  sudden  change  of 
fossils  from  one  stratum  to  another  of  tlie  rocks.  Bat 
Lyell  showed  thitt  lliis  chimge  is  not  always  com- 
plete, t-ome  si>ecies  live  on  from  one  alleged  epoch 
into  the  next.  By  no  means  all  the  contemporaries 
of  the  mammoth  are  extinct,  and  numertjus  marine 
forms  vastly  more  ancient  still  have  living  represent- 
atives. 

Moreover,  the  blanks  between  strata  in  any  particular 
vertical  series  are  amply  tilled  in  with  records  in  the 
form  of  thick  strata  in  some  geographically  distant 
series.  For  example,  in  some  regions  Silurian  rocks  are 
directly  overlaid  by  the  coal  measures;  but/  elsewhere 
this  6ud<len  break  is  lilletl  in  with  the  Devonian  rocks 
that  tell  of  a  great  "  age  of  fislies."  So  commonly  are 
breaks  in  the  strata  in  one  region  filled  up  in  another, 
that  we  are  forcetl  to  conclude  that  the  record  shown 
by  any  single  vertical  series  is  of  but  local  significance — 
telling,  perhaps,  of  a  time  when  that  particular  sea-bed 
oscillatetl  above  the  water-line,  and  so  ceaseil  to  receive 
sediment  until  some  future  age  when  it  had  oscillated 
back  again.  But  if  this  be  the  real  significance  of  the 
seemingly  sudden  change  from  stratum  to  stratum,  then 
the  whole  case  for  catastrophism  is  hojielessly  lost ;  for 
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I  breaks  in  the  strata  furaish  the  only  suggestion 
geology  can  offer  ot  sudden  and  catastrophic  changes  of 
wide  extent. 

When  evidence  from  widely  separated  regions  is 
gathei'ed,  said  Lyell,  it  becomes  cleur  that  the  number- 
less species  that  have  been  exterminated  in  the  past 


iBve  died  out  one  by  one,  just  as  individuals  of  a  npecies 
-  rtie.  not  in  vast  shoals ;  if  whole  populations  have  passed 
away,  it  has  been  not  by  instantaneous  extermination, 
but  by  the  elimination  of  a  species  now  here,  nnw  there. 
much  as  one  generation  succeeds  another  in  Ihe  life  his- 
tory of  any  single  species.  The  causes  which  have 
brought  about  sueh  gradual  exterminations,  and  in  the 
long  lapse  of  ages  have  resulted  in  rotations  of  popula- 
tion, are  the  same  natural  causes  that  are  still  in  opera- 
tion.  Species  have  died  ont  in  the  past  as  they  are 
^^ing  oat  in  the  present,  under  influence  of  changed 
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surroundings,  such  as  altered  climate,  or  the  migration 
into  their  territory  of  more  masterful  species.  Past  and 
present  causes  are  one — natural  law  is  changeless  and 
eternal. 

Such  was  the  essence  of  the  Huttonian  doctrine,  which 
Lyell  adopted  and  extended,  and  with  which  his  name 
will  always  be  associated.  Largely  through  his  efforts, 
though  of  course  not  without  the  aid  of  many  other 
workers  after  a  time,  this  idea — the  doctrine  of  uniform- 
iturianism,  it  came  to  be  called — became  the  accepted 
dogma  of  the  geologic  world  not  long  after  the  middle 
of  our  century.  The  catastrophists,  after  clinging  madly 
to  their  phantom  for  a  geneitition,  at  last  capitulated 
without  terms:  the  old  heresy  became  the  new  ortho- 
doxy, and  the  way  was  paved  for  a  fresh  controversy. 


The  fresh  controversy  followed  quite  as  a  matter  of 
course.  For  the  idea  of  catastrophism  had  not  con- 
cerned the  destruction  of  species  merely,  but  their  intro- 
duction as  well.  If  whole  faunas  had  been  extirpated 
suddenly,  new  faunas  had  presumably  been  inlrotluced 
with  equal  suddenness  by  special  creation ;  but  if  species 
die  out  gradually,  the  introduction  of  new  species  may 
be  presumed  to  be  correspondingly  gradual.  Then  may 
not  the  new  species  of  a  later  geological  epoch  be  the 
modiSed  lineal  descendants  of  the  extinct  population  of 
an  earlier  epoch! 

The  idea  that  such  might  be  the  case  was  not  new. 
It  had  been  suggested  when  fossils  first  began  to  attract 
conspicuous  attention;  and  such  sagacious  thinkers  as 
Buffon  and  Kant  and  Goethe  and  Erasmus  Darwin  bad 
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to  accept  il  ia  the  closing  days  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Then,  in  1809,  it  had  been  cod- 
tendeii  for  by  one  of  the  early  workers  in  systematic 
paleontology,  Jean  Buptiste  Lamarck,  who  had  studied 
the  fossil  shells  about  Paris  while  Cuvier  studied  the 
vertebrates,  and  who  hud  been  led  by  these  studies  to 
conclude  that  there  had  been  not  merely  a  rotation  but 
a  progression  of  life  on  tiie  globe.  He  found  the  fossil 
sbeDs—the  fossils  of  invertebi'-ates,  as  he  himself  had 
christened  them — in  deeper  strata  than  Cuvier's  verte- 
brates ;  and  he  believed  that  there  had  been  long  ages 


I 


when  no  higher  forms  tiian  these  were  in  existence,  and 
that  in  successive  ages  fislies.  and  then  reptiles,  had  been 
the  highest  of  animate  creatures.  Iwfore  mammals,  in- 
cluding nian.  appeared.  Looking  beyond  the  pale  of  his 
bare  facts,  as  genius  sometimes  will,  he  had  insisted  that 
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nnotber,  under  influence  of  changed  surroundings,  in 
unbroken  series. 

Of  course  sucli  a  thought  as  this  was  hopelessly  mis- 
placeii  in  a  generation  that  doubted  liie  existence  of  ex- 
tinct spticies,  and  hardly  less  so  in  the  generation  that 
itccepteil  cutastrophisra;  but  it  bad  been  kept  alive  by 
here  and  there  an  advocate  like  Geoffrey  St.-Hilaire, 
and  now  the  banishment  of  calastropbisui  ojiened  the 
way  for  its  more  respectful  consideration.  Hespectfut 
consideration  wils  given  it  by  Lyell  in  each  recurring 
eilition  of  his  Principle,  but  such  consideration  lett  to 
its  unqualified  rejection.  In  its  place  Lyell  put  forward 
a  modilied  hypotbesia  of  speciu-l  creiUion.  lie  assumed 
that  from  time  to  time,  as  the  extirpation  of  a  species 
had  left  room,  so  to  speak,  for  a  new  species,  such  new 
species  batf  been  created  de  novo  ;  and  he  supposed  that 
such  intermittent,  spasmodic  impulses  of  creation  mani- 
fest themselves  nowadays  quite  as  fre(]uently  as  at  any 
time  in  the  past.  lie  did  not  say  in  so  many  words 
that  no  one  need  be  surprised  to-day  were  iie  to  see  a 
new  species  of  deer,  for  example,  come  up  out  of  the 
ground  before  him,  "pawing  to  get  free,"  tike  Milton's 
lion,  but  his  theory  implied  as  much.  And  that  theory, 
let  it  be  noted,  was  not  the  theory  of  Lyell  alone,  but 
of  nearly  all  his  associates  in  the  geologic  world.  There 
is  perhaps  no  other  fact  that  will  bring  home  to  one  so 
vividly  the  advance  in  thought  of  our  own  generation 
as  the  recollection  that  so  crude,  so  almost  unthinkable  a 
conception  could  have  been  the  current  doctrine  of  sci- 
ence less  than  half  a  century  ago. 

This  theory  of  special  creation,  moreover,  excluded 
the  current  doctrine  of  uniformitarianism  as  night  ex- 
cludes day,  though  most  thinkers  of  the  time  did  not 
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■eem  to  be  aware  of  the  incompatibility  of  the  two 
ideas.  It  may  be  doubte<l  whether  even  Lyell  himself 
fully  realized  it.  If  >ie  did,  he  saw  no  escape  from  the 
dilemma,  for  it  seemed  to  biia  that  the  record  in  the 
rocks  clearly  disproved  the  alternative  Lamarckian  hy- 
pothesis. And  almost  with  one  accord  the  paleontolo- 
gists of  the  time  sustained  the  verdict,  dren,  Agassis, 
Falconer,  Barrande,  Pictet,  Forbes,  repudiated  the  idea 
as  unqualifiedly  as  their  great  predecessor  Cuvier  bad 
done  in  the  earlier  genei'ation.  Some  of  them  did,  in- 
deed, come  to  believe  that  there  is  evidence  of  a  pro- 
gressive development  of  life  in  the  successive  ages,  but 
no  such  gradeti  series  of  fossils  had  been  discovered  as 
ivould  give  countenance  to  the  idea  that  one  species  had 
ever  been  tpiinsforraed  into  another.  And  to  nearly 
every  one  this  objection  seemed  insuperable. 

But  now  in  1-S59  appeared  a  book  which,  though  not 
dealing  primarily  with  paleontology,  yet  contained  a 
chapter  that  revealed  the  geological  record  in  an  alto- 
gether new  light.  The  book  wsis  Charles  Darwin's  Ori- 
gin of  Speclea,  the  chapter  that  wonderful  citation  of 
the  "Imperreclions  of  the  Geological  Kecord."  In  this 
epoch-making  chapter  Darwin  shows  what  conditions 
must  prevail  in  any  given  place  in  order  that  fossils 
shall  be  forme<l,  how  unusual  such  conditions  are,  and 
how  probable  it  is  that  fossils  once  embedded  in  sedi- 
ment of  a  sea-becl  will  he  destroyed  by  raetamorpho^a 
of  the  rocks,  or  by  denudation  when  the  strata  are 
raised  above  the  water-level.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that 
only  small  territories  of  the  earth  have  been  explored 
jjfeologically,  ho  snys,  and  it  becomes  clear  that  the 
pji|ponti>IogicaI  record  as  we  now  possess  it  shows  but  a 
mere  fragment  of  the  past  history  of  organisms  on  the 
IDS 
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earth.    It  is  a  history  "  imperfectly  kept  and  written  in 
1  changing  dialect.     Of  this  history  we  [Mtsseas  the  last 
polume  alone,  relating  only  to  two  or  three  countries. 
Of  tbia  volume  only  here  and  there  a  shopt  chapter  has 

—  m 

been  preserved,  and  of  each  page  only  here  anflthe^^ 
few  lines."     For  a  paleontologist   to  dogmatize   from 
such  a  record  would  he  as  rash,  he  thinks,  as  "  for  a  nat- 
oralist  to  land  for  five  minutes  on  a  barren  point  ol 
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Australia  and  then  discuss  the  aumber  and  range  of  its 
product)  una.'' 

This  citation  of  observations,  whicb  when  once  point- 
ed out  eeemed  almost  self-evident,  catne  as  a  revelatiun 
to  tbe  geological  world.  In  the  claritied  view  now  pos- 
sible old  facts  took  ou  a  new  meaning.  It  was  recalled 
Uiat  Cuvier  hoA  been  obliged  to  establish  a  new  order 
r  some  of  tbe  first  fossil  creatures  he  exaiiiiued,  and 
liat  Buctland  had  noted  tlial  the  nondescript  forms  were 
mtermedlale  in  structure  l>etween  allied  existing  orders. 
More  recently  such  intermediate  forms  bad  been  diacov- 
ffed  over  and  over;  so  that,  to  name  but  one  example, 
[5wen  bad  been  able,  with  the  aid  of  extinct  siiecies,  to 
'dissolve  by  gradations  the  apparently  wide  interval 
rtween  the  pig  and  the  camel."  Owen,  moreover,  had 
Ben  led  to  speak  repeatedly  of  the  "generalized  forms'' 
t  extinct  animals,  and  Agassiz  bad  called  them  "syn- 
betio  or  prophetic  types,"  these  terras  clearly  implying 
(that  such  forms  are  in  fact  intermediate  or  connecting 
Inks."  Darwin  himself  had  shown  some  years  before 
fUial  the  fossil  animals  of  any  continent  are  closely  re- 
lated to  the  existing  animals  of  that  continent— eden- 
tates predominating,  for  example,  in  South  America, 
and  marsupials  in  Australia.  Many  observers  had  noted 
that  recent  strata  everywhere  show  a  fossil  fauna  more 
nearly  like  the  existing  one  than  do  more  ancient  strata; 
and  that  fossils  from  any  two  consecutive  strata  are  far 

tpiore'  closely  related  to  each  oilier  than  are  the  fossils 
fft  two  remote  formations,  the  fauna  of  each  geological 
formation  being,  indeed,  in  a  wide  view,  intermediate 
between  preceding  and  succeeding  faunas. 

80  suggestive  were  all  these  observations  that  Lyell, 
|-  the  admitted  leader  of  the  geological  world,  after  read- 
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ing  Darwin's  citutioas,  felt  iible  to  drop  bis  own  croEs 
explanaliun  of  the  iolroductioti  of  species,  and  adopt 
the  ini  us  mutation  by{K)ttiesis,  tbus  rounding  out  the 
doctrine  of  uniform itarianisra  to  the  full  pro^wrtions  in 
wbiob  Lamarck  bad  conceived  it  half  a  century  before. 
Kot  all  paleontologists  could  follow  him  at  once,  of 
course;  llie  proof  was  not  yet  sufficiently  demonstuLlTe 
for  that;  but  all  were  sbiikeu  in  the  seeming  security 
of  Ibttir  former  position,  wliicb  is  always  a  necessary 
stage  in  the  progress  of  tbought.  And  popular  iiiier- 
eat  in  the  matter  was  raised  to  white  beat  in  a  twin- 
kling. 

So,  for  the  third  lime  in  tiiis  first  century  of  its  ex- 
istence, paleontology  was  called  uj>on  to  play  a  leading 
role  in  a  controversy  wliose  interest  extended  far  lie- 
yond  the  bounds  of  staid  trnlh-Bet'king  science.  And 
the  controversy  waged  over  the  age  of  the  earth  bail 
not  been  nioru  bitter,  that  over  calastrophism  not  ni(»re 
acrimonious,  than  that  which  now  raged  over  the  ques- 
tion of  the  transmutation  of  species,  Tiie  question  had 
implications  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  paleontology,  of 
course.  The  main  evidence  yet  presented  had  been 
drawn  fn:im  quite  other  fields,  but  by  common  consent 
the  record  in  the  rocks  might  furnish  a  crucial  test  of 
the  trnth  or  falsity  of  the  hypothesis.  "  lie  who  rejects 
this  vie»v  of  the  imperfections  of  the  geological  rec- 
ord." said  Darwin,  "  will  rightly  reject  the  whole 
theory,'' 

With  something  more  than  mere  scientific  zeal,  there- 
fore, paleontologists  turned  anew  to  the  records  in  the 
rocks,  to  inquire  what  evidence  in  proof  or  refutation 
might  be  found  in  unreail  pages  of  the  "  great  stone 
book."    And  as  might  have  been  expected,  many  minds 
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being  thus  pre|>ared  to  receive  new  evidence,  snch  erU 
dence  was  not  long  withheld. 


Indeed,  at  the  moment  of  Darwin's  writing  a  new 
and  very  instructive  chapter  of  the  geologic  record  whs 
being  presentetl  to  the  public — a  chapter  which  for  the 
fifst  time  brought  mun  inUi  the  story.  In  1S59  Dr. 
Falconer,  the  distinguislied  British  p:ileontologist, 
a  visit  to  Abbeville,  in  the  valley  of  the  Sotnine,  iiicittHl 
by  refxirts  that  for  adecade  l-efore  had  been  sent  out 
from  there  by  M.  Boucher  des  Perthes.  These  reports 
had  to  do  with  the  allegeil  finding  of  flint  implements, 
clearly  the  work  of  man.  in  uni]isUirl>eil  gravel  ImkIs,  in 
the  midst  of  fossil  remains  of  the  mammoth  anil  other 
extinct  animals.  Dr.  Falconer  was  so  much  impressed 
with  what  lie  sjiw  that  he  iirgetl  his  countrymen  Pro- 
fessor Prestwich  to  go  to  Abbeville  and  thoroughly 
Testigatt)  the  subject.  Professor  Prestwich  complietl, 
with  the  colli! boration  of  Mr.  John  Evans,  and  the  re- 
port which  these  paleontologists  made  of  their  investi- 
gation brought  thesubject  of  the  very  significant  human 
fos.sils  at  Abbeville  prominently  before  the  publi 
whereas  the  publications  of  the  original  discoverer, 
Boucher  des  Perthes,  liearing  date  of  1847,  had  been 
together  tgnoreii.  A  new  aspect  was  thus  giren  to  the 
current  controversy. 

As  Dr.  Falconer  remarked,  geology  was  now  passing 
through  the  same  ordeal  that  astronomy  passed  in  the 
age  of  Galileo.  But  the  times  were  changed  since  the 
day  when  the  author  of  the  Dialoijues  was  humbled  be- 
lore  the  Congregation  of  the  Index,  and  now  no  Index 
I0» 
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Pi'ohibitorum  could  avail  to  bide  from  eiiger  hDman 
eyes  sucli  pagtfs  of  tiie  geologic  story  as  Nature  herself 
had  spared.  Eager  searchei-s  were  turning  the  leaves 
with  renewed  zeal  everywhere,  and  with  no  Biuall  meas- 
ure of  BUocess.  In  paiticular,  interest  attached  just  at 
this  Citne  to  a  human  skull  which  Dr.  Fuhlrott  had  dis- 
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covered  in  a  oave  at  Neanderthal  two  or  three  years  be- 
fore — a  cranium  which  has  ever  since  bean  famous  as 
the  Neanderthal  skull,  the  type  specimen  of  what  mod- 
ern zoologists  are  disposed  to  reganl  as  a  distinct  spe- 
cies of  man,  /lomo  neaniierthalen)ilii.  Like  others  of  the 
same  type  since  discovered  at  Spy.  it  is  singularly  Simian 
in  character — low-arched,  with  receding  forehead  and 
enormous  protuberant  eyebrows.  When  it  was  first  ex- 
hibited to  the  scientists  at  Berlin  by  Dr.  Tuhlrott,  in 
1857,  its  human  character  was  doubted  by  some  of  the 
witnesses ;  of  that,  however,  tljere  is  ao  present  question. 
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This  interesting  find  served  to  recall  with  fresh  signifi- 
I  oance  some  observations  that  had  been  made  in  France 
I  and  Belgium  a  long  generation  earlier,  but  whose  l>ear- 
I  ings  bad  hitherto  been  ignored.     In  1826  MM.  Tournal 
I  and  C'hristol  had  made  independent  discoveries  of  what 
)  they  believed  to  be  human  fossils  in  the  caves  of  the 
I  south   of    France ;    and  in    18^7   Br.    Schmerltng   had 
found  in  the  cave  of  Engis,  in  Westphalia,  fossil  bones 
of  even  greater  significance.     Schmerling's  explorations 
had  l)een  made  with  the  utmost  care  and  patience.     At 
Engis  he  had  found  human  bones,  including  skulls,  in- 
termingled with  those  of  extinct  mammals  of  tlie  mam- 
moth ])erio(^l  in  a  way  that  left  no  doubt  in  his  mind 
that  all  dated  from  the  same  geological  epoch.    He  had 
published  a  full  account  of  his  discoveries  in  an  elaborate 
monograph  issued  in  1833. 

But  at  that  time,  as  it  chanced,  human  fossils  were  un- 
der a  ban  as  effectual  as  anv  ever  pronounced  by  canonical 
index,  though  of  far  different  origin.     The  oracular  voice 
of  Cuvier  had  declaretl  against  the  authenticity  of  all  hu- 
man fossils.     Some  of  tlie  bones  brought  him  for  exam- 
joation  the  great  anatomist  had  peMishly  pitchetl  out  of 
,  the  window,  declaring  them  lit  only  for  a  cemetery,  and 
that  had  settled  the  matter  for  a  generation  :  the  evi- 
I  dence  gathered  by  lesser  workers  could  avail  nothing 
I  against  the  decision  rendered  at  the  Delphi  of  Science. 
'  But  no  ban,  scientific  or  canonical,  can  long  resist  the 
gerrainative  power  of  a  fact,  and  so  now,  after  three 
I   decades   of   suppression,  the  truth   which   Curier   had 
I  buried  beneath   the  weight  of  his  ridicule   burst  its 
bonds,  and  fossil  man  stood  revealed,  if  not  as  a  flesh 
and  blood,  at  least  as  a  skeletal  entity. 

The  reception  now  accorded  our  prehistoric  ancestor 
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by  the  progressive  portion  of  thescientilic  world  amount- 
e«l  to  an  ovation  :  but  llie  unscienlifio  mosses,  on  the  other 
hand,  nolvvitlisUimling  their  usual  fondness  for  tracirijj 
remote  genealogies,  still  gave  the  men  of  Engis  and 


Neanderthal  the  cold  shoulder.  Nor  were  all  of  the  geol- 
ogists quite  agreed  that  the  contemporaneity  of  these  hu- 
man fossils  with  the  animals  whose  remains  had  been 
mingled  with  them  had  been  fully  established.  The 
bare  possibility  that  the  bones  of  man  and  of  animals 
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that  long  prectided  bim  had  been  swept  together  into 
the  cares  in  successive  ages,  and  in  some  mysterioua 
nay  iDteriningled  there,  was  clung  to  by  the  < 
lives  as  a  last  refuge.  But  even  this  small  i 
security  was  soon  to  be  denied  them,  for  in  I8C5  two  as- 
sociated workers,  M.  Edouard  Lartet  and  Mr,  Heary 
Christy,  in  exploring  the  caves  of  Dunit^ne,  noearthed 

bit  of  evidence  against  which  no  such  objection  could 
be  urged.     This  momentous  exhibit  was  a  bit  of  ivory, 

fragment  of  the  tusk  of  a  mammoth,  on  which  was 
scratcbed  a  rude  but  unmistakable  oathne  portrait  of 
the  mararaotb  itself.  If  all  the  evidence  as  to  man's 
antiquity  before  presented  was  suggestive  merely,  here 
at  last  was  demonstration;  for  the  cavc-dwelUng  man 
could  not  well  have  drawn  the  picture  of  the  mammoth 
unless  he  had  seen  that  animal,  and  to  admit  that  man 
and  the  mammoth  had  been  contemporaries  was  to  con- 
cede the  entire  case.  So  soon,  therefore,  as  the  full  im- 
port of  this  most  instructive  work  of  art  came  to  be 
realized,  scepticism  as  to  man's  antiquity  was  silenced 
for  all  time  to  come. 

In  the  generation  that  has  elapsed  since  the  first  draw- 
ing of  the  cave-dweller  artist  was  discovered,  evidences 
of  the  wide-spread  existence  of  man  in  an  early  epcxih 
have  multiplied  indefinitely,  and  to-day  the  paleontolo- 
gist traces  the  history  of  our  race  back  beyond  the  iron 
and  bronze  ages,  through  a  neolithic  or  poliahed-ntone 
age,  to  a  paleolithic  or  rough-atone  age.  with  confidence 
bom  of  unequivocal  knowledge.  And  he  looks  confi- 
dently to  the  future  explorer  of  the  earth's  fossil  records 
to  extend  the  history  hack  into  vastly  more  remote 
epochs,  for  it  is  little  doubted  that  paleolithic  man,  the 
most  ancient  of  our  recognized  progenitors,  is  a  modera 
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compared  to  those  generations  tliat  represented  the  real 
ohildbood  of  our  nuie.  ^^M 


Coincidently  with  the  discovery  of  these  highly  sug- 
gestive pixges  of  the  geologio  story,  other' still  more  in- 
Btructive  chapters  were  being  brought  to  light  in  Amer- 
ioa.  It  was  found  that  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region, 
in  strata,  found  in  ancient  hike  beds,  i-ecords  of  the 
tertiary  period,  or  age  of  mammals,  had  been  made  and 
preserved  with  fulness  not  approached  in  any  other 
region  hitherto  geologically  explored.  These  records 
were  made  known  mainly  by  Professors  Joseph  I^eidy, 
O.  C.  Marsh,  and  E.  D.  Cope,  working  inde|)entlently, 
and  more  recently  by  numerous  younger  paleontolo- 
gists. 

The  profusion  of  vertebrate  remains  thus  brought  to 
liglit  quite  beggars  all  previous  exhibits  in  point  of  mere 
numbers.  Professor  Marsh,  for  example,  who  was  first 
in  the  field,  found  3UU  new  tertiary  species  between  the 
years  1870  and  1S76,  Meanwhile,  in  cretaceous  strata, 
he  unearthed  remains  of  about  200  binls  with  teeth,  600 
pterodactyls,  or  flying  dragons,  some  with  a  spread  of 
wings  of  twenty-five  feet,  and  1500  mosasaurs  of  the 
sea-serpent  type,  some  of  them  sixty  feet  or  more  in 
length.  In  a  single  bed  of  Jurassic  rock,  not  larger 
than  a  good-sized  lecture-room,  he  found  the  remains 
of  160  individuals  of  mammals,  representing  twenty 
species  and  nine  genera ;  while  beds  of  the  same  age 
have  yielded  300  reptiles,  varying  from  the  size  of  a 
rabbit  to  sixty  or  eighty  feet  in  length. 

But  the  chief  interest  of  liiese  fossils  from  the  West  is 
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r  Bot  tbeir  number  but  their  nature ;  for  among  them  ] 
numerous  illustrations  of  just  such  intermuduiie  tv[>csof 
organisms  as  must  have  existed  in  the  psut  if  the  sac- 
cession  of  life  on  the  globe  has  been  an  anbnJien  liiwad 
succession.  Here  are  reptiles  with  bat-like  wingt,  and 
otliers  with  bird-like  pelves  and  legs  adiipted  fur  bipedal 
locomotion.  Here  are  birds  with  teeth  and  other  rep- 
tilian characters.  In  short,  what  with  reptilian  birdt 
and  bird-like  reptiles,  the  gap  between  modem  reptile* 
and  birds  is  quite  bridged  o?er.  In  a  sintilar  way,  vari- 
ous diverse  mammalian  forms,  as  the  upir,  the  rfainoc- 
err«,  and  tlie  horse,  are  linked  together  by  fcani  pro- 
genitors. And  most  imixirlant  of  all,  Profewor  Manb  • 
lias  discovered  a  series  of  mammalian  remains,  occarriog 
in  successive  geological  epcxths.  which  are  held  In  re[»r(f- 
sent  beyond  cavil  the  actual  line  of  descent  of  lh«  modeni 
horse;  tracing  the  lineage  of  our  one-toed  specie*  bode 
through  two  and  three  toed  forms,  to  an  ancestor  id  tbc 
eocene  or  early  tertiary  that  bad  four  fanctional  toes 

I  and  the  rudiment  of  a  tiftb. 
These  and  such  like  revelations  hare  cotne  to  light  id 
our  own  time;  are,  indeed,  still  being  disclosed.  Need- 
less to  say,  no  Index  of  any  sort  now  attempts  to  con- 
ceal them;  yet  something  has  been  accomplished  towards 
the  same  end  by  the  publication  of  the  dtsoovenes  in 
Smithsonian  bulletins,  and  in  technical  memoin  of 
government  surveys.  Fortunately,  however,  the  resolu 
hiivi?  been  rescued  from  that  partial  oblivion  by  such 
interjn-elirrs  as  Professors  Huxley  and  Cope,  so  the  un- 
scientific public  has  Ijeen  allowed  to  gain  at  least  an 
1  inkling  of  the  wonderful  progress  of  paleontology  in  oar 
I  generation. 

The  writings  of  Iluxley  in  particular  epitomize  the 
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record.  In  1862  he  admitted  candidly  that  the  paleon- 
tulogical  record  as  theu  known,  so  far  as  it  bears  on  the 
doctrine  of  progressive  development,  negatives  that  doc- 
trine. In  1870  lie  was  able  to  "soften  somewhat  the 
Brutus-like  severity"  of  his  former  verdict,  and  to  assert 
tliat  the  results  of  recent  researches  seem  "  to  leave  a 
clear  balance  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  the  evolution  of 
living  forms  one  from  another."  Six  years  later,  when 
reviewing  the  work  of  Marsh  in  America  and  of  Gaudry 
in  Pikermi,  hedoc!are<i  that,  "on  the  evidence  of  paleon- 
tology, the  evolution  of  many  existing  forms  of  animal 
hfe  from  their  predecessors  is  no  longer  an  hypothesis, 


but  an  historical  fact."  In  1881  he  asseited  that  the 
evidence  gathered  in  the  previous  decatle  had  been  so 
uncfinivocal  that,  had  the  transmutation  hypothesis  not 
existed,  "the  pideontologjst  would  have  had  to  invent  it." 
Since  then  the  delvers  after  fossils  have  piled  proof 
on  proof  ill  bewildering  profusion.     The  fossil  beds  in 
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"bad  lands"  of  western  America  seem  inexhaustible. 
■And  in  the  Connecticut  River  Valley  near  relatives  of 
I  the  great  reptiles  which  Professor  Marsh  and  others 
lliave  found  in  such  profusion  in  the  West  left  their 
Itracks  on  the  mud  Oats — since  turned  to  sandstone;  and 
I  a  iew  skeletons  also  have  been  found.  The  bodies  of  a 
I  race  of  great  reptiles  that  were  the  lords  of  creation  of 
t  their  day  have  been  dissi|}ated  to  their  elements,  while 
T  the  chance  indentations  of  their  feet  as  they  raced  along 
I  the  shores,  mere  footprints  on  the  sands,  have  been  pre- 
I  served  among  the  most  imperishable  of  the  memory- 
\  tablets  of  the  world. 

Of  the  other  vertebrate  fossils  that  have  been  found 

the  eastern  portions  of  America,  among  the  most 

l)aadant  and  interesting  are  the  skeletons  of  masto- 

Of  these  one  of  the  largest  and  most  complete  is 

rhich  was  unearthed  in  the  bed  of  a  drained  lake 

>ar  Newburg,  New  York,  in  IS45.     This  specimen  was 

r  than  the  existing  elephants,  and  had  tusks  eleven 

let  in  length.     It  was  mounted  and  described  by  Dr. 

I  C.  Warren,  of  Boston,  and  has  been  famous  for 

lalf  a  century  as  the  "  Warren  mastodon." 

But  to  the  student  of  racial  development  as  recorded 

y  the  fossils,  all  these  sporadic  finds  have  but  incidental 

I  interest  as  compared  with  the  rich  Western  fossil  beds 

I  to  which  we  have  already  referred.     From  records  here 

I  unearthed  the  racial  evolution  of  many  mammals  has  in 

I  the  past  few  years  been  made  out  in  greater  or  less 

I  detail.     Professor  Cope  has  ti'aced  the  ancestry  of  the 

I  camels  (which,  like  the  rhinoceroses,  hippopotami,  and 

I  snndry  other  forms  now  spoken  of  as  "Old  World," 

f  seem  to  have  had  their  origin  here)  with  ntucb  oom- 
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A  lemuroid  form  of  mammal,  believed  to  be  of  llie 
ype  from  which  man  has  descended,  has  also  beeD  found 
n  these  beds.     It  is  thought  that  the  descendants  of  this 
creature*,  and  of  tlie  other  '-Old -World"  forms  above 
rcfi'iTfil  [<>,  found  liicir  way  to  Asia.  ])rol>ablv,  as  siig 
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nested  by  Professor  Mai-sh.  across  a  bridge  at  Bering 
Strait,  to  continue  their  evolution  on  the  other  hemi 
phere,  becominff  extinct  in  the  land  of  their  nativity 
The  ape-man  fossil  found  in  the  tertiary  strata  of  the 
sland  of  Java  two  years  ago  by  the  Dutch  surgeon  Dr 
Eugene  Dubois,  and  named  IHthecunthropuf!  ereetua,  may 
lave  been  a  direct  descendant  of  the  American  tribe  o 
mmitive  lemurs,  though  this  is  only  a  conjecture.       J 
120                                                ■ 
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l  Not  all  the  strange  beasts  which  have  left  their  re- 
jnainsin  our  "  bad  lands"  are  represented  by  living  de- 
scendants. The  titanotheres,  or  brontotheridie,  for  ex- 
cinple,  A  gigantic  tribe,  ofTshoots  of  the  same  stook 
"which  produced  the  horse  and  rhinoceros,  represented 
the  cultiiination  of  a  line  of  descent.  They  developed 
ihpidly  in  a  geological  sense,  and  flourishetl  about  the 
jiiiddle  of  the  tertiary  period;  then,  to  use  Agassiz's 
faruse,  "time  fought  against  ihetn."  The  story  of  their 
polution  has  been  worked  out  by  Professors  LeJdy, 
tarsh,  Cope,  and  H.  F.  Osborne. 

,'The  very  latest  bit  of  paleontotogical  evidence  bear- 
ig  on  the  question  of  the  introduction  of  species  is  that 
esented  by  Dr.  J.  L,  Wortman  in  connection  with  the 
asil  lineage  of  the  edentates.  It  was  sugii;ested  by 
Carsh,  in  1877,  tliat  lliese  creatures,  whose  modern  rep- 
rntatives  are  all  South  American,  originated  in  North 
JLinericii  long  before  the  two  continents  had  any  land 
Ibnnection.  Tlie  stages  of  degeneration  by  which  these 
Inimals  j>radually  lost  the  enamel  from  tlieir  teeth,  com- 
f  fin:illy  to  the  unique  condition  of  tlieir  nitKlern  de- 
m<lants  of  the  sloth  tribe,  are  illustrated  by  strikingly 
graded  si>ecimen8  no\v  preserved  in  the  American  Mu- 
'■eum  of  Natural  History,  as  shown  by  Dr.  Wortman. 

All  these  and  a  multitude  of  other  recent  observations 
^hat  cannot  be  even  outlined  here  tell  the  same  story 
With  one  accord  paleontologists  of  our  time  regard  the 
ijnestinn  of  the  introduction  of  new  species  as  solved. 
!Ab  Professor  Marsh  has  said,  "to  doubt  evolution  to- 
day is  to  doubt  science :  and  science  is  only  another 
name  for  truth." 

Thus  the  third  great  battle  over  the  meaning  of  the 
fossil  records  has  come  to  a  conclasioa.    A^in  there 
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is  a  truce  to  controversy,  ami  it  may  seem  to  the  casual 
observer  that  the  present  stand  of  the  science  of  fossils 
is  linal  and  impregnable.  But  does  this  really  mean 
that  a.  full  synopsis  of  the  story  of  paleontology  has 
been  told?  Or  do  we  only  await  the  coming  of  the 
twentieth-century  Lamarck  or  Darwin,  who  sliall  attack 
the  fortitied  knowledpe  of  today  with  the  batteries  <^ 
a  new  generalization ) 
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CHAPTER   IV 
THE  CENTURTS  PROGRESS  IN  GEOLOGY 


Jauks  Huttun's  theory  that  continents  wear  away 
ami  are  replaced  by  volcanic  upheaval  had  gained  com- 
paratively few  adherents  at  the  beginning  of  our  cen- 
tury. Even  the  lucid  lUusti-ations  of  the  Iluitonian 
Theory,  which  Playfair,  the  pupil  and  friend  of  the 
great  Scotchman,  published  in  1S02,  did  not  at  once 
prove  convincing.  The  world  had  become  enamoured 
of  the  rival  theory  of  Ilutton's  famous  contemporary, 
"Werner  of  Saxony — the  theory  which  taught  that  "in 
the  beginning"  all  the  solids  of  the  earth's  present 
crust  were  dissolved  in  the  heated  waters  of  a  universal 
sea.  Werner  affirmed  that  all  rocks,  of  whatever  char- 
acter, had  been  formotl  by  precipitation  from  this  sea, 
as  the  waters  cooled;  that  even  veins  have  originated 
in  this  way;  and  that  mountains  are  gigantic  crystals, 
not  upheaved  masses.  In  a  word,  he  practically  ignored 
volcanic  action,  and  denied  in  toto  the  theory  of  meta- 
morphosis of  rocks  thrYiugh  the  agency  of  heat. 

The  followers  of  Werner  cjime  to  be  known  as  Xep- 
tunists;  the  Hiiltonians  us  Plutonists.  The  history  of 
geology  during  our  first  quarter-century  is  mainly  a  re- 
cital of  the  intemperate  controversy  between  these  op- 
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posing  schools;  tliough  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that, 
meantime,  the  members  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
Lonilon  were  making  an  effort  to  hunt  for  facts  and 
avoid  compromising  theories.  Fact  and  theory,  how- 
ever, were  too  closely  linked  to  be  thus  disoroed. 

The  brunt  of  the  controversy  settled  al>out  the  un- 
stnitified  rocks — granites  and  their  allies— which  the 
Plulonists  claimed  as  of  igneous  origin.  This  contention 
bad  the  theoretical  sup[>ort  of  the  nebular  hypothesis, 
then  gaining  ground,  which  gupixised  the  earth  to  be  a 
cooling  globe.  The  Plulonists  laid  great  stress,  too,  on 
the  observed  fuel  that  the  temperature  of  the  earth  in. 
creases  at  a  pretty  constant  ratio  as  descent  towards  its 
centre  is  made  in  mines.  But  in  particular  they  ap- 
pealed to  the  phenomena  of  volcanoes. 

The  evidence  from  this  source  was  gathered  and 
elaborateil  by  Mr.  G.  Poulett  Scrope,  secretary  of  the 
Geologicjd  Society  of  Enghind.  who,  in  1823,  published 
a  classical  work  on  volcanoes,  in  which  he  claimed  that 
volcanic  mountJiins,  including  some  of  the  highest 
known  peaks,  are  merely  accumulateil  masses  of  lava 
belched  forth  from  a  crevice  in  the  earth's  crust.  The 
Neptunists  stoutly  contended  for  the  aqueous  origin  of 
volcanic  as  of  other  mountains. 

But  the  facts  were  with  Scrope,  and  as  time  went  on  it 
came  to  be  admitted  that  not  merely  volcanoes,  but  many 
"trap"  formations  not  taking  the  form  of  craters  had 
been  made  by  the  obtrusion  of  molten  rock  through  fis- 
sures in  overlying  strata.  Such,  for  example,  to  cite 
familiar  illustrations,  are  Mount  Ilolyoke,  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  well-known  formation  of  the  Palisades 
along  the  Iludson. 

But  to  admit  the  "Plutonic"  origin  of  such  wide- 
!2* 
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thread  formations  was  practically  to  abandon  tlie  Nep- 
|.tnnian  hypothesis.  So  gradually  the  Huttonian  expla- 
tD^tion  of  the  origin  of  granites  and  other  "  igneous"  rocks, 
■whether  massed  or  in  veins,  came  to  be  accepted.  Most 
Igeologists  then  came  to  think  of  the  earth  as  a  molten 
which  the  crust  rests  as  a  mere  film.  Some, 
indeed,  with  Lyell,  preferred  to  believe  that  the  molten 
areas  exist  only  as  lakes  in  a  solid  crust,  healed  to 
melting,  perhaps,  by  electrical  or  chemical  action,  as 
Davy  suggested.  More  recently  a  popular  theory  at- 
tempts to  reconcile  geological  facts  with  the  claim  of  the 
physicists,  that  the  earth's  entire  mass  is  at  least  as 
rigid  as  steel,  by  supposing  that  a  moUen  film  rests  be- 
tween the  observed  solid  crust  and  the  alleged  solid 
nucleus.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  theory  that  subter- 
xanean  heat  has  been  instrumental  in  determining  the 
condition  of  "primary"  rocks,  and  in  producing  many 
other  phenomena  of  the  earth's  crust,  has  never  been  in 
dispute  since  the  long  controversy  between  the  Heptu- 
^sts  and  the  Plutonists  led  to  its  establishment. 


If  molten  matter  exists  beneath  the  crust  of  the  earth, 
it  must  contract  an  cooling,  and  in  so  doing  it  must  dis- 
turb the  level  of  the  prjrtion  of  the  crust  already  solidi- 
fied. So  a  plausible  explanation  of  the  upheaval  of 
continents  and  mountains  was  supplied  by  the  Plutonian 
theory,  as  Hutton  had  from  the  first  alleged.  But 
now  an  important  difference  of  opinion  arose  as  to  the 
,exact  rationale  of  sucli  upheavals.  Button  himself,  and 
itically  every  one  else  who  accepted  his  theory,  had 
'■opposed  that  there  are  long  periods  of  relative  repose. 
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during  which  the  level  of  the  crust  is  undisturbed,  fol- 
lowed by  short  ]>eriods  of  active  stress,  when  continents 
are  throsvn  up  with  volcanic  suddenness,  as  by  the  throes 
of  a  gigantic  earthquake.  Bat  now  came  Charles  Lyell 
with  his  famous  extension  of  the  "  uniformitarian  "  doc- 
trine, claiming  that  past  changes  of  the  earth's  surface 
have  been  like  present  changes  in  degree  as  well  as  in 
kind.  The  making  of  continents  and  mountains,  he  said, 
is  going  on  as  rapidly  to-day  as  at  any  time  in  the  past. 
There  have  lieen  no  gigantic  cataclysmic  upheavals  at  any 
time,  but  all  changes  in  level  of  the  strata  as  a  whole  have 
been  gradual,  by  slow  oscillation,  or  at  most  by  repeated 
earthquake  shocks  such  as  are  still  often  experienced. 

In  support  of  this  very  startling  contention  Lyell 
gathered  a  mass  of  evidence  of  the  recent  changes  in 
level  of  continental  areas,  fie  corroborated  by  jiersonal 
inspection  the  claim  which  had  been  made  by  Playfair 
in  1803,  and  by  von  Buch  in  1807,  that  the  coasUine  of 
Sweden  is  rising  at  the  rate  of  from  a.  few  inches  to  sev- 
eral feet  in  a  centurj'.  lie  cited  Darwin's  ol)servationa 
going  to  prove  that  Patagonia  is  similarly  rising,  and 
Pingcl's  claim  that  Greenland  is  slowly  sinking.  Proof 
as  to  sudden  changes  of  level  of  several  feet,  over  large 
areas,  due  to  earthquakes,  was  brought  forward  in 
abundance.  Cumulative  evidence  left  it  no  longer  open 
to  question  that  such  oscillatory  changes  of  level,  either 
upward  or  downward,  are  quite  the  rule,  and  it  could 
not  be  denied  that  these  observed  changes,  if  continued 
long  enougii  in  one  direction,  would  produce  the  highest 
elevations.  The  possibility  that  the  making  of  even  the 
highest  ranges  of  mountains  had  been  accomplished 
without  exaggerated  catastrophic  action  came  to  be 


freely  admitted. 
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It  became  clear  that  the  supposeiUy  stable  land  bup- 
r  faces  are  in  reality  much  more  variable  than  the  surface 
I  of  the  "  shifting  sea  " ;  that  continental  masses,  seeming- 
L  ly  so  fixetl,  are  really  rising  and  falling  in  billows  thou- 
r.tands  of  feet  in  height,  ages  instead  of  moments  being 
loonsumed  in  the  sweep  between  orest  and  hollow. 

These  slow  oscillations  of  land  surfaces  being  under- 
Ifitood,  many  geological  enigmas  were  made  clear — such 
t  as  the  alternation  of  marine  and  fresh-water  formations 
in  a  vertical  series,  which  Cuvier  and  Brongniart  had 
observed  near  Paris;  or  the  sandwiching  of  layers  of 
coal,  of  subaerial  formation,  between  layers  of  subaque- 
ous clay  or  sandstone,  which   may  be  observed  every- 
i  where  in  the  coal  measures.     In  particular,  the  extreme 
I  thickness  of  the  sedimentary  strata  as  a  whole,  many 
L  tames  exceeding  the  depth  of  the  deepest  l^nown  sea, 
!  for  the  first  time  explicable  when  it  was  under- 
c  stood  that  such  strata  had  formed  in  slowly  sinking 
eiin-beds. 

All  doubt  as  to  the  mode  of  origin  of  stratified  rooks 
being  thus  removed,  the  way  was  opened  for  a  more 
favorable  consideration  of  that  other  Huttonian  doc- 
trine of  the  extremely  slow  denudation  of  land  surfaces. 
The  enormous  amount  of  land  erosion  wdl  be  patent  to 

I  any  one  who  uses  his  eyes  intelligently  in  a  mountain 
district.  It  will  be  evident  in  any  region  where  the 
Strata  are  tilted — as,  for  example,  the  Alleghanies — 
that  great  folds  of  strata  which  must  once  have  risen 
miles  in  height  have  in  many  cases  been  worn  entirely 
away,  so  that  now  a  valley  marks  tlie  location  of  the 
former  eminence.  Where  the  strata  are  level,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  mountains  of  Sicily,  the  Scotch  Highlands, 
■  and  the  familiar  Catskills,  the  evidence  of  denudation  ia. 
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if  posaibie,  even  more  marked  ;  for  her^  it  is  clear  that 
elevation  and  valley  have  been  carved  by  the  elements 
out  of  land  that  rose  from  the  sea  as  level  plateaus. 

Bui  that  this  herculean  labor  of  land-sculpturing  could 
hiive  been  acoomplished  by  the  slow  action  of  wind  and 
frust  and  shower  was  an  idea  few  men  could  grasp 
within  the  first  half-century  after  Ilultun  propounded 
it;  nor  did  it  begin  to  gain  general  currency  ontil 
Lyell's  crusade  against  catastrophism,  begun  about  1S30, 
had  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  accustomed  geologists  to 
the  thought  of  slow  continuous  changes  producing  final 
results  of  colossal  proportions.  And  even  long  after 
that,  it  was  combated  by  such  men  as  Murehison,  Di- 
rector-General of  the  Geologiml  Survey  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, then  accounted  the  foremost  fielJ-geologist  of  bis 
time,  who  continued  to  believe  that  the  existing  valleys 
owe  their  main  features  to  subterranean  forces  of  up- 
heaviil.  Even  Murehison,  however,  made  some  recession 
from  the  belief  of  the  Continental  authorities,  tAle  de 
Eeanmont  and  Leopold  von  Buch,  who  contended  that 
the  mountains  had  sprung  up  like  veritable  jacks-in-the- 
boj^  Von  Buch,  whom  liis  friend  and  fellow-pupil  von 
Humboldt  considered  the  foremost  geologist  of  the  time, 
died  in  1853,  still  firm  in  his  early  faith  that  the  erratic 
bowlders  found  high  on  the  Jura  had  been  hurled  there, 
like  cannon-l)alls,  aei-oss  the  valley  of  Geneva  by  the 
sudden  upheaval  of  a  neighboring  mountain  range,      ^h 


The  bowlders  whose  presence  on  the  crags  of  the  Jura 
the  old  German  accounted  for  in  a  manner  so  theatrical 
had  long  !>een  a  source  of  contention  among  geologists. 
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Tiey  are  found  not  merely  on  tbe  Jura,  but  on  number- 

i  otber  mountains  in  all  north  temperate  latitudes, 

jjd  often  far  out  in  tbe  open  country,  as  many  a  farmer 

Brbo  has  broken  bis  plough  against  them  might  testify. 

■3'be  early  geologists  accounted  for  them,  as  for  nearly 

teverything  else,  with  their  supposititious  Deluge.    Brong- 


Iniartand  Cuvieraiut  Duckland  and  their  contemporaries 
appeared  to  have  no  ditfioulty  in  conceiving  that  masses 
of  granite  weighing  hundreds  of  tons  bad  been  swept 
by  this  current  scores  or  liundreda  of  miles  from  their 
source.  But  of  course  the  uniformitarian  faith  permit- 
ted no  sucb  explanation,  nor  could  it  countenance  tbe 
projection  idea;  so  Lyell  was  bound  to  find  some  other 
means  of  transportation  for  the  puzzling  erratics. 

Tbe  only  available  medium  was  ice,  but  fortunately 
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this  one  seemed  qnite  sufficient.  Icebergs,  said  Lyell, 
are  observed  to  carry  all  manner  of  debris,  and  deposit 
it  in  the  sea-bottoms.  Present  land  surfaces  bare  often 
been  submerged  beneatb  tbe  sea.  During  tbe  latest  of 
these  submergences  icebergs  deposited  the  bowlders  now 
scattered  here  mid  there  over  the  land.  Nothing  could 
be  simpler  or  more  clearly  uniformilarian.  And  even 
the  catastropi lists,  though  they  met  Lyell  amicably  on 
almost  no  other  theoretical  ground,  were  inclined  to  ad- 
mit the  plausibility  of  his  theory  of  erratics.  Indeed,  of 
all  Lyeirs  nonconformist  doctrines,  this  seemed  the  one 
most  likely  to  meet  with  generjil  acceptance. 

Yet,  even  as  this  iceberg  theory  loomed  large  and 
larger  before  the  geological  world,  observations  were 
making  in  a  different  liold  that  were  destined  to  show 
its  fallacy.  As  early  as  1815  a  sharp-eyed  chamois-hunt- 
er of  the  Alps,  Perraudin  by  name,  had  noted  the  ex- 
istence of  tbe  erratics,  and,  unlike  most  of  his  companion 
hunters,  had  puzzled  his  head  as  to  how  the  bnwjders 
got  where  he  saw  them.  He  knew  nothing  of  sub- 
merged continents  or  of  icebergs,  still  less  of  upheaving 
mountains;  and  though  he  doubtless  had  heard  of  the 
Flood,  he  had  no  experience  of  heavy  rocks  Houting  like 
corks  in  water.  Moreover,  he  had  never  observed  stones 
rolling  up  hill  and  perching  themselves  on  mountain- 
tops,  and  he  was  a  good  enough  uniformitarian  (though 
he  would  have  been  puzzled  indeeil  had  any  one  told 
him  so)  to  disbelieve  that  stones  in  past  times  had  dis- 
ported themselves  differently  in  this  regard  from  stones 
of  the  present.  Yet  there  the  stones  are.  How  did  they 
•get  there? 

The  mountaineer  thought  that  he  could  answer  that 

question,    lie  saw  about  him  those  gigantic  serpent-like 
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.ms  of  ice  called  glaciers,  "from  their  far  fountains 
slow  rolling  on,"  carrying  with  tbem  bloclcs  of  granite 
d  otLer  debris  to  form  moraine  deposits.  If  these 
glaciers  had  once  been  much  more  extensive  than  they 
low  are,  tbey  might  have  carried  the  bowlders  and  left 
lem  where  we  find  them.  On  the  other  lianii.  no  other 
natural  agency  within  tbe  s[)liei'e  of  the  chumois-hunt^ 


it's  knowledge  could  have  accoin|ilislied  this,  ergo  the 
glaciers  must  once  have  been  mort-  extensive.   Perrandin 

I'would  probably  have  said  that  coiuuion-sense  drove  hlni 

■  to  this  conclusion:  but  be  that  as  it  may, he  had  con. 

■oeived  one  of  the  few  truly  original  and  novel  ideas  of 

I  which  our  century  can  liuast. 
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Perraudin  announced  his  idea  to  tbe  greatest  scientist 
in  his  little  world — Jean  de  Cliarpentier,  director  of  the 
mines  at  Bex,  a  skilled  geologist  wLo  had  been  a  fellow, 
pupil  of  von  Buch  and  von  Ilumbohlt  under  Werner  iil 
the  Freiberg  School  of  Mines.  Cbar|ienlier  laaghed  at 
the  momiiaineer's  grotesque  idea,  nnd  thought  no  more 
about  it.  And  ten  years  elapsed  before  Perraudin  could 
find  any  one  who  treated  his  notion  with  greater  re- 
spect. Tlieu  he  found  a  listener  in  M.  Venetz,  a  civil 
engineer,  who  read  a  paper  on  the  novel  glacial  theory 
before  a  local  society  in  1823.  This  brought  the  matter 
once  more  to  the  attention  of  de  Chafpenlier,  who  now 
felt  that  there  might  be  something  in  it  worth  investi- 
gation. 

A  survey  of  the  field  in  the  light  of  the  new  theory 
soon  convinced  Cliarpentier  that  thechamois-hunter  had 
all  along  been  right.  He  l^ecame  an  enthusiastic  sup- 
porter of  the  idea  that  the  A1|ts  had  once  been  embed- 
ded in  a  mass  of  ice,  and  in  lS3(i  he  brought  the  notion 
to  tlio  attention  of  Louis  Agussiz,  who  was  spending  the 
summer  in  the  Alps.  Agussiz  was  sceptical  at  fir-st,  but 
soon  became  a  convnrt.  Then  he  saw  that  tiie  implica^ 
tions  of  the  theory  extended  far  beyond  the  Alps,  If 
the  Ai|>s  had  been  covered  with  un  ice  sheet,  so  bad 
many  other  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Cast- 
ing abroad  for  evidences  of  glacial  action.  Agassiz  found 
them  everywhere,  in  the  form  of  transported  erratics, 
scratched  and  polished  outcropping  rocks,  and  moraine- 
like  deposits.  Presently  he  became  convinced  that  the 
icB  sheet  which  covered  the  Alps  had  spread  over  the 
whole  of  the  higher  latitudes  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, forming  an  ice  cap  over  the  globe.  Thus  the 
common-sense  induction  of  the  chamois- hunter  bios- 
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somed  in  tbe  mind  of  Ag- 

assiz  into  tbe  conct^plion 

of  n  universal  Ice  Age. 
In  1857  Agnssiz  inti-o- 

duced   his   theory  to  the 

world,  ill    a  paper   read 

at    Neuchdtel,  and    three 

yeare   later   he  puhiished 

his  famous  Stwleit  sn/'  les 

Glaciers.     Never  did  idea 

make    a   more    profound 

disturbance  in  the  scien- 

tific   world.     Vim    Buch 

treated  it  with   alternate 

ridicule,    contempt,    and 

rage;  Murchison  opposed  it  witli  customary  vigor;  even 

Lyell,  whose  most  remarkable  menial  endowment  was 

an  unfailing  ret-eptivenesft  to  new  truths.  oouM  not  at 
once  (lisciird  his  ice- 
Ijerg  tlieiirv  in  favor  of 
the  new  clamiitnt.  Dr, 
Ihickland,  however,  af- 
ter Agassis  had  shown 
him  eviilence  of  for- 
mer glacial  action  in 
his  own  Scolliind.  lie- 
canie  a  convert  —  the 
more  readily,  jierhiips, 
as  it  seemed  to  him  to 
opjKJse  the  uniformila- 
rian  idea.  Gradually 
others  fell  in  line,  and 
after  the  usual  em  bit- 
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tered  controversy  and  the  inevitable  full  generation  of 
probation,  the  idea  of  an  Ice  Age  took  its  place  among 
the  accepted  tenets  of  geology.  All  manner  of  moot 
points  atill  demanded  attention^the  cause  of  the  Ice 
Age,  the  exact  exti^nt  of  the  ice  sheet,  the  precise 
manner  In  which  it  produced  its  effects,  and  the  exact 
nature  of  these  effects ;  and  not  all  of  these  have  even 
yet  been  determined.  But,  details  aside,  the  Ice  Age 
now  has  full  recognition  from  geologists  as  an  historical 
period.  There  may  have  been  many  Ice  Ages,  as  Dr. 
CroU  contends;  there  was  surely  one;  and  the  ooncep- 
tion  of  such  a  period  is  one  of  the  very  few  ideas  of  our 
century  that  no  previous  century  had  even  so  much  as 
faintly  adumbrated. 


But,  for  that  matter,  the  entire  subject  of  historicul 
geology  is  one  that  had  but  the  barest  beginning  Ijefore 
our  century.  Until  the  paleontologist  found  out  the 
key  to  the  earth's  chronology,  no  one— not  even  Ilutton 
—could  have  any  definite  idea  as  to  the  true  story  of  the 
earth's  (Hist.  The  only  conspicuous  attempt  to  classify 
the  strata  was  that  made  by  Werner,  who  divided  the 
rocks  into  three  systems,  based  on  their  supposed  order 
of  deposition,  and  called  primary,  transition,  and  sec- 
ondary. 

Though  Werner's  observations  were  confined  to  the 
small  province  of  Saxony,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  affirm 
that  all  over  the  world  the  succession  of  strata  would  bo 
found  the  same  as  there,  the  concentric  layers,  accord- 
ing to  this  oooceplion,  being  arranged  about  the  earth 
with  the  regularity  of  layers  on  an  onion.  But  in  this 
Werner  was  as  mistaken  as  in  his  theoretical  explana- 
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tion  of  Ibe  origin  uf  the 
primary  "'  rocks.  It  re- 
paired but  little  ol>serra- 
ftion  to  show  that  the  ex- 
succession  of  strata 
never  precisely  tli-.' 
me  in  any  widely  scp- 
Aratetl  regions.  Never- 
theless, tliere  was  a  germ 
of  truth  in  Werner's  sys- 
tem. It  contained  the 
idea,  however  faultily  in- 
terpreted.  of  a  chronolog- 
ical succession  of  strata ; 
and  it  furnished  a  work- 
ing outline  for  the  observers  v 
true  story  of  geological  development.  Hut  the  correct 
interpretation  of  the  observed  facts  could  only  l>e  made 
after  the  lluttoniun  view 
as  to  the  origin  of  strata 
liiid  gained  complete  ac- 
ceptance. 

When  William  Smith, 
having  found  the  true  key 
to  this  story,  attempted 
to  apply  it.  the  territory 
wiih  which  he  bad  to 
(leal  chanced  to  be  one 
where  the  surface  rocks 
are  of  that  later  serieH 
which  Werner  termed  sec- 
cinlary.  He  ma^le  numer- 
rous    subdivisions  within 


i  Ui  make  out  the 
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this  system,  based  maitily  on  the  fossils.  Meantime  it 
was  fouud  that,  judged  by  the  fossils,  the  strata  that 
Bmngaiart  and  Cuvier  studied  near  Paris  were  of  a  still 
more  recent  jreriod  (presumed  at  first  to  be  due  to  the 
latest  deluge),  which  came  to  be  spoken  of  as  tertiary. 
It  was  in  these  beds,  some  of  which  seemed  to  have  been 
formed  in  freshwater  lakes,  that  many  of  the  strange 
mammals  which  Cuvier  first  described  were  found. 

But  the  "  transition  "  rooks,  underlying  the  '*  second- 
ary "  system  that  8mit)i  studied,  were  still  practically 
unexploi-ed  when,  along  in  the  thirties,  they  were  taken 
in  hand  by  Roderick  Impey  Murchison,  the  reformed 
fox-huntei-  and  ex^iaptain  who  had  turned  geologist  to 
such  notable  advantage,  and  Adam  Sedgwick,  the  brill- 
iant Woodwardian  professor  at  Cambridge. 

Working  together,  these  two  friends  classified  the 
transition  rocks  into  chronological  groups,  since  familiar 
to  every  one  in  the  larger  outlines  as  the  Silurian  system 
(age  of  invertebrates)  and  the  Devonian  system  {age  of 
fishes)— names  derived  respectively  from  the  country  of 
the  ancient  Silures,  in  Wales,  and  Devonshire,  England. 
It  was  subsequently  discovered  that  these  systems  of 
strata,  which  crop  out  from  beneath  newer  rjwks  in  re- 
stricted areas  in  Britain,  are  spread  out  into  broad  un- 
disturbe<l  sheets  over  thousands  of  miles  in  continental 
Europe  and  in  America.  Later  on  Murchison  studied 
them  in  Russia,  and  described  them,  conjointly  with 
Verneuil  and  von  Kerserling,  in  a  ponderous  and  classi- 
cal work.  In  America  they  were  studied  by  Hall,  New- 
berry, Whitney,  Dana,  Whitfield,  and  other  pioneer 
geologists,  who  all  but  anticipated  their  English  contem- 
poraries. 

The  rocks  that  are  of  still  older  formation  than  those 
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fitadied  by  Murchison  and  Sedgwick  (corresponding  in 

■Ation  to  the  '•  primary"  rocks  of  Werner's  concep- 

I  lion)  are  the  surface  feature  of  vast  areas  in  Canada, 

*nd  were  first  prominently  studied  there  by  William  I. 


Logan,  of  the  Canadian  Government  Survey,  as  early  na 
1S46,  and  later  on  by  Sir  William  Dawson.  These  rocks 
— comprising  the  Laurentian  system — were  formerly  sup- 
posed to  represent  parts  ofthe  original  crust  of  tbeeartli, 
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formed  on  first  cooling  from  a  molten  state;  bat  they 
are  now  raoi-o  generally  regarded  us  once-stratified  de- 
posits metamorphosed  by  tlie  action  of  heat. 

Whetlier  "  jwimitive  "  or  melatnorphic,  however,  these 
Canadian  rocks,  und  analogous  ones  beneath  the  fossil- 
iferous  strata  of  other  couiitries,  are  the  oldest  portions 
of  tiie  oarlirs  crust  of  which  geology  has  any  present 
knowledge.  Mountains  of  this  formation,  as  the  Adi- 
rondacks,  and  the  Storm  King  range  overlooking  the 
Hudson  near  West  Point,  are  the  patriarchs  of  their 
kind,  beside  which  Alleghanies  and  Sierra  Nevadaa  are 
recent  upstarts,  and  Rockies,  Alps,  and  Andes  are  mere 
parvenus  of  yestei-day. 

The  Laurentian  rocks  were  at  first  spoken  of  as  repre- 
senting "Azoic"  time;  but  in  18i6  Dawson  found  a 
formation  deep  in  their  midst  which  was  believed  to  be 
the  fossil  relic  of  a  very  low  form  of  life,  and  after  that 
it  became  customary  to  speak  of  the  system  as  "  Eozoic." 
Still  more  recently  the  title  of  Dawson's  supposed  fossil 
to  rank  as  such  has  been  questioned,  and  Dana's  sug- 
gestion that  the  early  rocks  be  termed  merely  Aroheean 
liiis  met  with  general  fiivor,  Murchison  and  Sedgwick's 
Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Carboniferous  groups  (the  ages 
of  invertebrates,  of  fishes,  and  of  coal  plants  respective- 
ly)are  together  spoken  of  as  representing  Paleozoic  time. 
William  Smith's  system  of  strata,  next  above  these. onoe 
called  "  secondary,"  represents  Mesozoio  time,  or  the  age 
of  reptiles.  Still  higher,  or  more  recent,  are  Caviar 
and  Brongniart's  Tertiary  rocks,  representing  the  age  of 
mammals.  Lastly,  the  most  recent  formations,  dating 
back,  however,  to  a  period  far  enough  from  recent  in 
any  but  a  geological  sen&ie.  are  classed  as  Quaternary, 
representing  the  age  of  man. 
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It  must  not  be  sup- 

tposed,     however,    that 

ithe  successive   "ages" 

r"of  the  geologist  are 
shut  off  from  one  an- 
other in  any  snch  ar- 
bitrary way  as  this  ver- 
bal cltissificatioQ  might 
seem  to  suggest.  In 
point  of  fact,  these 

(""ges"  have  no  better 
warrant  for  existence 
than  have  the  "cen- 
tories"  and  the"weeks" 
of  every-day  computa- 
tion. They  are  convenient,  and  they  may  even  stand 
for  local  divisions  in  the  strata,  but  they  are  bounded  by 
no  actual  gaps  in  the  sweep  of  terrestrial  events. 

Moreover,  it  must  be 
understood  that  the 
"  ages "  of  different 
continents,  though  de- 
scribed under  the  same 
name,  are  not  neces- 
sarily of  exact  contem- 
poraneity. There  is  no 
sure  test  available  by 
which  it  could  he 
shown  that  the  Devo- 
nian age,  for  instance, 
as  outlined  in  -the 
strata  of  Europe,  did 
« CB..LE!  L«i.s  II.1.T,  r «.»  not  begin  millions  of 
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years  earlier  or  later  than  the  period  whose  records  are 
said  to  repreBent  the  Devonian  age  in  America.  In  sX- 
teinpting  to  decide  siieh  details  as  this,  mineralogicjil 
data  fail  us  utterly.  Even  in  rocks  of  adjoining  regions 
identity  of  structure  is  no  proof  of  conten]|)oraneous 
origin ;  for  the  veritiible  substance  of  the  rock  of  ont; 
age  is  ground  up  to  build  the  rocks  of  subsequent  ages. 
Furthermore,  in  seas  where  conditions  change  but  little 
the  same  form  of  rock  may  be  made  age  after  age.  It 
is  beliered  that  chalk  beds  still  forming  in  some  of  our 
present  seas  may  form  one  continuous  mass  dating  back 
to  earliest  geologic  ages.  On  the  other  hand,  rocks  dif- 
ferent in  character  may  be  formed  at  the  sume  time  in 
regions  not  far  apart — say  n  sandstone  along  shore,  a 
coral  limestone  farther  seaward,  and  a  chalk  bed  be- 
yond. This  continuous  stratum,  bniken  in  the  process 
of  upheaval,  might  seem  the  record  of  three  different 
epochs. 

Paleontology,  of  course,  supplies  far  better  chrono- 
logical tests,  but  even  these  have  their  limitations. 
There  has  been  no  time  since  rocks  now  in  existence 
were  formed,  if  ever,  when  the  earth  had  a  uniform 
climate  and  a  single  undiverslHed  fauna  over  its  entire 
land  surface,  as  the  early  paleontologists  supposed. 
Speaking  broadly,  the  same  general  stages  have  attend- 
ed the  evolution  of  organic  forms  everywhere,  but  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  equal  periods  of  time  witnessed 
corresponding  changes  in  diverse  regions,  but  quite  the 
contrary.  To  cite  but  a  single  illustration,  the  marsupial 
order,  which  is  the  dominant  mammalian  type  of  the 
living  fauna  of  Australia  to-day,  existed  in  Europe  and 
died  out  there  in  the  Tertiary  age.  Hence  a  future 
geologist  might  think  tlie  Australia  of  to-day  contempo- 
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I  nneous  with  a  period  in  Europe  which  in  reality  ante- 
k-doted  it  by  perhaps  millions  of  year 


All  these  puzzling  features  unite  to  render  the  subject 
of  historictil  geology  anything  but  the  simple  matter  the 
_   fathers  of  tlie  science  esteemed  it.     No  one  would  now 
ktttempt  to  trace  the  exact  sequence  of  Formation  of  all 
Hthe  mountains  of  the  globe,  as  £lie  de  Beaumont  did  a 
■   half-century  ago.      Even  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
continent,  the  geologist  must  proceed  with  much  caution 
in  attempting  to  chronicle  the  onler  in  which  its  various 
parts  rose  from  the  matrix  of  the  sea.     The  key  to  this 
story  is  found  in  the  idenlilication  of  the  strata  that  are 
the  surface  feature  in  each  territory.    If  Devonian  rocks 
I    are  at  the  surface  in  any  given  region,  for  example,  it 
R  would  appear  that  this  region  became  a  land  surface  in 
\     the  Devonian  age.  or  just  afterwards.     But  a  moment's 
consideration  shows  that  there  is  an  element  of  uncer- 
tainty about  this,  due  to  the  steady  denudation  that  all 
land  surfaces  undergo^     The  Devonian  rocks  may  lie  at 
the  surface  simply  because  the  thousands  of  feet  of  car- 
boniferous strata  that  once  lay  above  them  have  been 
worn  away.    All  that  the  cautious  geologist  dare  assert, 
therefore,  is  that  the  region  in  question  did  not  become 
permanent  land  surface  earlier  than  the  Devonian  age. 

^But  to  know  even  this  is  much — sufficient,  indeed,  to 
tBtablish  the  chronological  order  of  elevation,  if  not  its 
exact  period,  for  all  parts  of  any  continent  that  have 
been  geologically  explored — ^understanding  always  that 
there  must  be  no  scrupling  about  a  latitude  of  a  few  mill- 
ions  or  perhaps  tens  of  millions  of  years  here  and  there. 
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Ilegarfling  our  own  continent,  for  example,  we  learn 
tlirough  tho  reseuruhes  of  a  maltitude  of  workers  tliat 
in  the  early  day  it  was  a  mere  archipelago.  Its  chief 
island— tlie  backbone  of  tlie  future  continent^was  a 
great  V-shapi.'il  area  surrounding  what  Is  now  Hudson 
Bay,  an  area  built  np,  perhaps,  through  denudiitioD  of  a 
yet  more  ancient  polar  continent,  wliose  existence  is  only 
oonjectui-ed,  To  the  southeast  an  island  that  is  now  t-lie 
Adirondack  Mountains,  and  another  that  is  now  the 
Jersey  UigLhinde,  rose  above  the  wiiste  of  waters;  and 
far  to  the  south  stretched  probably  a  line  of  islands  now 
represented  by  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  Far  off  to 
the  westward  anotlier  line  of  islands  foreshadowed  onr 
present  Pacific  border.  A  few  minor  islands  in  the  in- 
terior completed  the  archipelago. 

From  this  bare  skeleton  the  continent  grew,  partly  by 
the  deposit  of  sediment  from  the  denudation  of  the  orig- 
inal islands  (which  once  towered  miles,  perhaps,  where 
now  they  rise  thousands  of  feet),  but  largely  also  by  the 
de]Htsit  of  organic  remains,  especially  in  the  interior  sea, 
which  teemed  with  life.  In  the  Silurian  ages,  inverti^ 
brates — brachiopods  and  crinoids.and  cephalopods — were 
the  dominant  ty]«?s.  But  very  early — no  one  knows  just 
wiien — there  ciime  fishes  of  many  strange  forms,  some 
of  tlie  early  ones  enclosed  in  turtlolike  shells.  Later 
yet,  largo  spaces  within  the  interior  sea  having  risen  to 
the  surface,  gi-eat  marshes  or  forests  of  strange  types  of 
vegetation  grew  and  deposit«<l  their  remains  to  form 
coal  beds.  Many  times  over  sucii  forests  were  formed. 
only  to  be  destroyed  by  the  oscillations  of  the  land  sur- 
face. All  told,  the  strata  of  this  Paleozoic  period  aggre- 
gate several  miles  in  thickness,  and  the  time  consumed 
in  their  formation   stands  to  all  later  time  up  to  the 
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I  present,  according  to  Professor  Da,na's  estimate,  as  three 
I  to  one. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  Paleozoic  era  the  Ap|mlachian 
I  Mountains  were  slowly  upheaved  in  great  coiivoIuUkI 
[  folds,  some  of  them  probably   reaching  three  or  four 
I  miles  above  the  sea-level,  thou^ii  the  tooth  of  time  has 
since  gnawed  them  down  to  comparatively  puny  limits. 
The  continental  areas  thus  enlarged  were  peopled  dur- 
ing   the   ensuing    Mesozoic    lime    with    multitudes    of 
strange  replil£s,  many  of   them  gigantic  in  size.     The 
J  waters,  too,  still  teeming  with  in  verlebrutea  and  fishes, 
'  bad  their  quota  of  reptilian  monsters;  and  in  the  air 
J  Were  flying  reptiles,  some  of  which  measured  twonly-five 
feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  their  bat-like  wings.     During  this 
I  era  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  rose.     Near  the  east- 
ern border  of  the  forming  continent  the  strata  were  i»er- 
baps  now  too  thick  and   stiff  to  bend   into  mouniain 
folds,  for  they  were  rent  into  great  fissurt'S,  letting  out 
floods  of  molten  lavn,  remnants  of  which  are  still  in  evi- 
dence after  ages  of  denudation,  as  the  Palisades  along 
the  Hudson,  and  such  elevations  as  Mount  liolyoke  in 
western  Massachusetts. 
I      Still  there  remained  a  vast  interior  sea,  which,  later 
r  on,  in  the  Tertiary  age,  was  to  be  divided  by  the  slow 
uprising  of  the  land,  which  only  yesterday — that  is  to 
say,  a  million,  or  three  or  five  or  ten  million  years  ago — 
became  the  Rocky  Mountains.     High  and  erect  these 
r  yonng  mountains  stand  to  this  day.  their  sharp  ungleit 
and  rocky  contours  vouching  for  their  youth,  in  strange 
I  contrast  with  the  shrunken   forms  of  the  old  Adiron- 
I  daclvs,  Oreen  Mountains,  and  Appalachians,  whose  low- 
L  ered  heads  and  rounded  shoulders  attest  the  weight  of 
rages.     In  the  vast  lakes  which  still  remained  on  either 
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side  of  tbe  Rocky  range,  Tertiary  strata  were  slowly 
formed  to  tbe  ultimate  depth  of  two  or  tliree  miles,  en- 
closing here  and  there  those  vertebrate  remains  which 
were  to  be  exposed  again  to  view  by  denudation  when 
the  land  rose  still  higher,  and  then,  in  our  own  time,  to 
tell  so  wonderful  a  story  to  the  paleontologist. 

Finally  the  interior  seas  were  tilled,  and  the  shopu 
lines  of  the  continent  assumed  nearly  their  present  ouir 
line. 

Then  came  the  long  winter  of  the  glacial  epoch — per- 
ha)>s  of  a  succession  of  glaoial  epochs.  Tlie  ice  sheet 
extended  southward  to  about  the  fortieth  parallel,  driv- 
ing some  animals  before  it,  and  destroying  those  thiLt 
were  unable  to  migrate.  At  its  fulness,  the  great  ice 
mass  lay  almost  a  mile  in  depth  over  New  England,  as 
attested  by  the  scratched  and  jKtlished  rock  surfaces  and 
deposited  erratics  in  the  White  Mountains.  Such  a  muss 
presses  down  with  a  weight  of  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  tons  to  the  square  foot,  according  to  Dr. 
Cr^ill's  estimate.  It  crushed  and  ground  everything  be- 
ne:ith  it  more  or  less,  and  in  some  regions  planed  off 
hilly  surfaces  into  prairies.  Creeping  slowly  forward,  it 
carried  all  manner  of  debris  with  it.  When  it  melted 
away  its  terminal  moraine  built  up  the  nucleus  of  the 
land  masses  now  known  as  Long  Island  and  Staten  Isl- 
anil ;  other  of  its  deposits  formed  the  "  drumlins  "  about 
Boston  famous  as  Bunker  and  Breeds  hills;  and  it  left  a 
long  irregular  line  of  ridges  of  "  till  "  or  bowlder  clay 
and  scattered  erratics  clear  across  the  country  at  about 
the  latitude  of  New  York  City. 
1  As  the  ice  sheet  slowly  receded  it  left  minor  moraines 
all  along  its  course.  Sometimes  itsdeftosits  dammed  up 
river  courses  or  inequalities  in  the  surface,  to  form  the 
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lakes  which  everywhere  abound  over  Northern  territo- 
ries. Some  glacialists  even  hold  the  view  first  suggested 
by  Ramsey,  of  the  British  Geological  Survey,  that  the 
great  glacial  sheet  scooped  out  the  basins  of  many  lakes, 
including  the  system  that  feeds  the  Saint  Lawrence.  At 
all  events,  it  left  traces  of  its  presence  all  along  the  line 
of  its  retreat,  and  its  remnants  exist  to  this  day  as 
mountain  glaciers  and  the  polar  ice  cap.  Indeed,  we 
live  on  the  border  of  the  last  glacial  epoch,  for  with  the 
closing  of  this  period  the  long  geologic  past  merges  into 
the  present. 

VI 

And  the  present,  no  less  than  the  past,  is  a  time  of 
change.  That  is  the  thought  which  James  Button  con- 
ceived more  than  a  century  ago,  but  which  his  contem- 
poraries and  successors  were  so  very  slow  to  appreciate. 
Now,  however,  it  has  become  axiomatic — one  can  hardly 
realize  that  it  was  ever  doubted. ZJEverv  new  scientific 
truth,  says  Agassiz,  must  pass  through  three  stages — 
first,  men  say  it  is  not  true  ;  then  they  declare  it  hostile 
to  religion ;  finally,  they  assert  that  every  one  has 
known  it  alwaysTj  Button's  truth  that  natural  law  is 
changeless  and  eternal  has  reached  this  final  stage.  No- 
where now  could  you  find  a  scientist  who  would  dispute 
the  truth  of  that  text  which  Lyell,  quoting  from  Play- 
fair's  Illustrations  of  the  ITuttonian  Theory^  printed  on 
the  title-page  of  his  PinncipUs :  "  Amid  all  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  globe  the  economy  of  Nature  has  been  uni- 
form, and  her  laws  are  the  only  things  that  have  resisted 
the  general  movement.  The  rivers  and  the  rocks,  the 
seas  and  the  continents,  have  been  changed  in  all  their 

parts;  but  the  laws  which  direct  those  changes,  and  the 
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rules  to  which  ihey  are  subject,  have  remained  invaria- 
bly the  siirae." 

But,  on  tlie  other  hand,  Hutton  and  Playfair,  and  in 
(larticular  Lyell,  drew  inferences  from  this  principle 
which  the  modern  physicist  can  by  no  means  admit. 
To  them  it  implied  that  the  changes  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  have  always  been  the  siime  in  degree  as  well 
as  in  kind,  and  must  so  continue  while  present  forces 
hold  their  sway.  In  other  words,  they  thought  of  the 
world  as  a  great  perpelual-motion  machine,  fiut  the 
modern  physicist,  given  truer  mecbnnical  insight  by  the 
doctrines  of  the  conservation  and  the  dissipation  of  en- 
ergy, will  have  noneof  tliat.  Lord  Kelvin,  in  particular, 
has  urged  tliat  in  the  jieriods  of  our  earth's  infancy  and 
adolescence  its  developmental  changes  must  have  been, 
like  those  of  any  other  infant  organism,  vastly  more 
rapid  and  pronounced  than  those  of  a  later  day;  and 
to  every  clear  thinker  this  truth  also  must  now  seem 
axiomatic. 

Whoever  thinks  of  the  earth  as  a  cooling  globe  can 
hardly  doubt  that  its  crust,  when  thinner,  may  have 
heaved  under  strain  of  the  moon's  tidal  pull — whether 
or  not  that  body  was  nearer — ^into  great  billows,  daily 
rising  and  falling,  like  waves  of  the  present  seas  vastly 
magnified. 

Tinder  stress  of  that  same  lateral  pressure  from  con- 
traction which  now  produces  the  slow  depression  of  the 
Jersey  coast,  the  slow  rise  of  Sweden,  the  occasional 
belching  of  an  insignificant  volcano,  the  jetting  of  a 
geyser,  or  the  trembling  of  an  earthquake,  once  large 
areas  were  rent  in  twain,  and  vast  flooiis  of  lava  flowed 
over  thousands  of  square  miles  of  the  earth's  surface 
perhaps  at  a  single  jet ;  and,  for  aught  we  kuuw  to  the 


contrary,  gigantic  mounlaias  may  have  heaped  up  their 
fwutort^HJ  heudg  in  cataclyams  as  spasmodic  as  even  the 
must  ardent  catastrophist  of  the  elder  daj  of  geology 
could  have  imagined. 

The  atmosphere  of  that  early  day,  Qlled  with  vast 
volumes  of  cartion,  oxygen,  and   other  chemicals  that 
:  since  been  stored  in  beds  of  coal,  limestone,  and 


granites,  mav  have  worn  (fown  the  rocks,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  built  up  organic  forms  on  the  other,  with  a 
rapidity  that  would  now  seem  hardly  conceivable. 
And  yet  while  all  these  anomalous  things  went  on, 
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tlie  same  laws  held  that  now  are  operative ;  and  a  true 
doctrine  of  uniformitarianisiii  would  make  no  unwonted 
concession  in  conceding  tliem  all— though  most  of  the 
embittered  geological  controversies  of  the  middle  of  our 
century  were  due  to  the  failure  of  both  parties  to  realize  fl 
that  simple  fact.  I 

And  as  of  the  past  and  present,  so  of  the  future.  The 
same  forces  will  continue  to  operate;  and  under  oper- 
ation of  these  unchanging  forces  each  day  will  differ 
from  every  one  that  has  preceded  it.  If  it  be  true,  as 
every  physicist  believes,  that  the  earth  is  a  cooling 
globe,  then,  whatever  its  present  stage  of  refrigeration, 
the  time  must  come  when  its  surface  contour  will  assume 
a  rigidity  of  level  not  yet  attained.  Then,  just  as  sure- 
ly, the  slow  action  of  the  elements  will  continue  to  wear 
away  the  land  surfaces,  particle  by  particle,  and  trans- 
port them  to  the  ocean,  as  it  does  to-dny,  until,  compen- 
sation no  longer  being  afforded  by  the  upheaval  of  the 
continents,  the  last  foot  of  dry  land  will  sink  for  the 
last  time  beneath  the  water,  the  last  mountain-peak 
melting  away,  and  our  globe,  lapsing  like  any  other 
organism  into  its  second  childhood,  will  be  on  the  sur- 
face— as  presumably  it  was  before  the  first  continent 
rose— one  vast  'Mvaste  of  waters."  As  puny  man  con. 
ceivea  time  and  things,  an  awfid  cycle  will  have 
in  the  sweep  of  the  cosmic  life,  a  pulse-beat  will  have 
throbbed. 
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CHAPTER  V 
THE  CENTrRT-S  PROGRESS  IN  METEOROLOGY 


_ "  As  astonishing  miracle  has  just  occurred  in  our  dis- 
trict," wrote  M.  Marats,  a  worthy  if  undistinguished 
citizen  of  France,  from  his  home  at  L'Aigle,  under  date 
of  "  the  13th  Floreal,  year  11  "^a  date  which  outside 
of  France  would  be  interpreted  as  meaning  May  3. 
1803.  This  "miracle"  was  the  appearance  of  a  "fire- 
ball" in  broad  daylight-^"  perhaps  it  was  wildfire," 
nys  the  naive  chronicle  —  which  "  hung  over  the 
meadow,"  being  seen  by  many  people,  and  then  ex- 
,pIo<led  with  a  loud  soumi,  scattering  thousands  of 
■tony  fragments  over  the  surface  of  a  territory  some 
Slites  in  extent. 

Sach  a  "  miracle"  could  not  have  been  announced  at 
fcmore  opportune  time.  For  some  years  the  scientific 
world  bad  been  agog  over  the  question  whether  such  a 
'form  of  lightning  as  tlmt  reported — appearing  in  a  clear 
Ay,  and  hurling  literal  thundcr-Iiolts— had  real  existence. 
Bnch  cases  had  been  reported  oflen  enough,  it  is  true. 
the  "thunder-bolts"  themselves  were  exhibited  as  sa- 
i  relics  before  many  an  altar,  and  those  who  doubteil 

reir  authenticity  had  been  chided  as  having  "an  evil 
art  of  anbelief."     But  scientific  scepticism  had  ques- 
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tioned  the  evidence,  and  late  in  the  eighteenth  oentnn' 
a  consensus  of  opinion  in  the  French  Aciideray  had  de- 
cline<l  U)  admit  Ihut  such  stones  hud  been  "  conveyed  to 
the  earth  by  lightning,"  let  alone  any  more  miraculous 
agency. 

In  1802.  however,  Edward  Howard  hud  read  a  paper 
hefure  the  Royal  Society  in  which,  after  reviewing  the 
evidence  recently  put  forward,  he  bad  reached  the  coti- 
cluaion  that  the  fall  of  stones  from  the  sky,  soTnetimes 
or  always  accompanied  by  lightning,  must  he  admitted 
as  an  actual  phenomenon,  however  inexplicable.  So 
now,  when  the  great  stone-fall  at  I.'Aigle  was  an- 
nounced, the  French  Academy  made  huste  to  send  the 
brilliant  young  physicist  Jean  Baptisto  Biot  to  iaresti' 
gate  it,  that  the  matter  might,  if  itossible,  be  set  finally 
at  rest.  The  investigation  was  In  all  respects  successfal, 
and  Biot'a  report  transferred  the  stony  or  metallic  light- 
ning-boIt~the  aerolite  or  meteorite— from  the  realm  of 
tradition  and  conjecture  to  that  of  accepted  science. 

But  how  explain  this  slranwe  phenomenon)  At  once 
speculation  was  rife.  One  theory  contended  that  the 
stony  mas.'^es  had  not  actually  fallen,  but  had  been 
formed  from  the  earth  by  the  action  of  the  lightning; 
but  this  contention  wa-s  early  abandonetl,  Thechemists 
were  disposed  to  believe  that  the  aerolites  had  been 
formed  by  the  combination  of  elements  floating  in  the 
upper  atmosphere.  Geologists,  on  the  other  hand, 
thought  them  of  terrestrial  origin,  urging  that  they 
might  have  been  thrown  up  by  volrainoes.  The  astron- 
omers, as  represented  by  Olhers  and  Laplace,  modified 
this  theory  by  suggesting  that  the  stones  might,  indeed, 
have  been  cast  out  by  volcanoes,  but  by  volcanoes  sit- 
uated not  on  the  earth,  but  on  the  moon. 
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^K  And  one  speculator  of  the  time  took  a  sle))  evn  more 

■daring,  urging  tliatlhe  aerolites  were  neither  of  telluric 

norseienic  origin,  nor  yet  cbildren  of  the  sun. as  the  old 


Greeks  hail,  many  of  them,  contentled,  but  that  they 
arc  visiiants  from  the  depths  of  coBmic  spiice.  This 
Imld  speculator  was  the  distinguished  German  physicist 
Ernst  F.  F.  Cldadni,  a  man  of  no  small  repute  in  his 
day.  '^8  early  as  llVi  he  urged  his  cosmical  theory 
of  meteorites,  when  the  very  existence  of  meteorites 
was  denied  by  most  scientists.     And  he  did  itiore :  he 
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declared  his  belief  tbat  these  falling  stones  n'ere  really 
one  in  origin  und  kind  with  those  flashing  meteors  oF 
tlie  upper  atmosphere  which  are  familiar  everywhere  as 
'*  shooting-stars." 

Each  of  these  coruscating  meteors,  he  affirmed,  must 
tell  of  the  ignition  of  a  hit  of  cosmic  matter  entering 
the  earth's  atmosphere.  Such  wandering  bits  of  mat- 
ter might  be  tlie  fragments  of  shattereil  worlds,  or,  as 
Oliladni  thought  more  proliable,  merel}'  aggregations 
of  "world  stuff"  never  hitherto  connected  with  any 
large  planetary  mass. 

'  Naturallv  enough,  so  nnique  a  view  met  with  very 
scant  favor.  Astronomers  at  that  time  saw  little  to  jus- 
tify it;  and  the  non-seientiSc  world  rejected  it  willi 
fervor  as  being  "atheistic  and  iieretical,"  because  its 
acceptance  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  universe  is  not 
a  perfect  mechanism. 

Some  light  was  thrown  on  the  moot  point  presently 
by  the  observations  of  Brandes  and  Benzenberg,  which 
tended  to  show  that  falling-stars  travel  at  an  actual 
speed  of  fvimi  fifteen  to  ninety  miles  a  second.  This 
observation  tended  to  discredit  the  selenic  tlieorv,  since 
an  object,  in  order  to  acquire  such  s|ieed  in  falling  mere- 
ly from  the  moon,  must  have  been  projected  with  an  in- 
itial velocity  not  conceivably  to  be  given  by  any  lunar 
volcanic  impulse.  Moreover,  ihere  was  a  growing  con- 
viction that  there  are  no  active  volcanoes  on  the  moon, 
and  other  considerations  of  the  same  tenor  led  to  the 
complete  abandonment  of  the  selenic  theory. 

But  the  theory  of  telluric  origin  of  aerolites  was  bv 
no  means  so  easily  diajmse*!  of.  This  was  an  epoch 
when  electrical  phenomena  were  exciting  unbounded 
and  universal  interest,  and   there  was  a  not  unnatural 
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appeal  to  electricity  in  explanation  of  every 
""obscure  pbenomenon  ;  and  in  this  case  tlie  seeming  sim- 
ilarity between  a.  liglitning-Sasb  and  the  flush  of  an 
aerolite  lent  colur  to  the  explanation.  So  we  find 
Thomas  Forster,  a  meteorologist  of  repute,  still  adher- 
ing to  the  atmospheric  theory  of  formation  of  aerolites 
in  his  bo<tk  publisbetl  in  1S23  ;  and,  indee<l,  the  prevail- 
ing opinion  of  the  time  seemed  divided  between  various 
telluric  theories,  to  the  neglect  of  any  cosmical  theory 
whatever. 

■  But  in  1S33  occurred  a  phenomenon  which  set  the 
Bnalter  finally  at  rest.     A  great  meteoric  shower  oc- 

■  cnrred  in  November  of  that  year,  and  in  observing  it 
Professor  Dcnisun  Olmsteil,  of  Yale,  noted  that  all  the 
stars  of  the  shower  appeared  to  come  from  a  single 
centre  or  vanisliing- point  in  the  heavens,  and  that 
this  centre  shifted  its  position  with  the  stars,  and  hence 
was  not  teihiric.  The  full  significance  of  this  obser- 
vation was  at  once  recognized  by  ustronomers ;  it  de- 
monstrated beyond  all  cavil  the  cosmical  origin  of  the 
shooting-stars.  Some  conservative  meteorologists  kept 
up  the  argument  for  the  telluric  origin  for  some  decades 
to  come  as  a  matter  of  course—such  a  band  trails  always 
in  the  rear  of  progress.  But  even  these  doubters  were 
silenced  when  the  great  shower  of  shooting-stars  a|>- 
pearetl  again  in  ISfiG,  as  predicted  by  Olijers  and  New- 
ton, radiating  from  the  same  point  of  the  heavens  as 
before. 

Since  then  the  spectroscope  has  added  its  oonflrmatory 
evidence  as  to  the  identity  of  meteorite  and  shooting- 
star,  and,  moreover,  has  linked  these  atmospheric  meteors 
with  such  distant  cosmic  residents  as  comets  and  nebulae. 
iTtaus  it  appears  thatChladni's  daring  hypothesis  of  1794 
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has  been  more  than  verified,  and  that  the  fragmenUof 
matter  dissociated  from  planetary  connection — which  he 
postulated  and  was  declareil  atheistic  for  postulating— 
have  been  shown  to  be  billions  of  times  more  numeroos 
than  any  larger  cosmic  bodies  of  which  we  have  cog- 
nizance—so  widely  does  the  existing  universe  differ  from 
man's  preconceived  notions  as  to  what  it  should  be. 

Thus  also  the  "  miracle  "  of  the  falling  stone,  against 
which  the  scientific  scepticism  of  yesterday  presented 
"an  evil  heart  of  unbelief,"  turns  out  to  he  the  most 
nntural  of  phenomena,  inasmuch  as  it  is  repeate<l  in  our 
atmosphere  some  millions  of  times  each  day.  ' 


If  fire-balls  were  thought  miraculous  and  portentous 
in  days  of  yore,  what  interpi-etation  must  needs  have 
been  put  upon  that  vastly  more  picturesque  phenom- 
enon, the  auporai  "Through  all  the  city,"  says  the 
Book  of  Maccabees.  "  for  the  space  of  almost  forty  days, 
there  were  seen  hoi'semen  running  in  the  air,  in  cloth 
of  gold,  armed  with  lances,  like  a  band  of  soldiers :  and 
troops  of  horsemen  in  array  encountering  and  running 
one  against  another,  with  shuking  of  siiields  and  multi- 
tude of  pikes,  and  drawing  of  swonls,  and  casting  of 
darts,  and  glittering  of  golden  ornaments  and  harness." 
f)ire  omens  tiiese;  and  hardly  less  ominous  the  aurora 
seemed  to  all  succeeding  generations  that  observed  it 
down  till  well  into  the  eighteenth  century — as  witness 
the  popular  excitement  in  England  in  ITIU  over  the 
brilliant  aurora  of  that  year,  which  became  famous 
through  Halley's  description. 

But  after  1752,  when  Franklin  dethroned  the  light- 
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ning,  all  spectacular  meteors  caroe  to  be  regarded  as 
ntitiiral  phenomenii,  the  aurora  among  the  rest,  Frank- 
lin  explained  llie  aurora — wliich   was  seen  commonly 

enough  in  the  eijflileenth  century,  tliou<;li  only  recoixleil 


■Mice  in  the  8eTent«enth — as  due  to  the  accumulation  of 
Electricity  on  the  surface  of  polar  snows,  and  its  dis- 
charge to  the  equator  through  the  upper  atmosphere. 
Erasmus  Darwin  stig^'ested  that  the  luminosity  might  be 
due  to  the  ignition  of  hydrogen,  which  was  supposed  by 
many  philosophers  to  form  the  upper  atmosphere.  Dal- 
ton,  who  first  measured  the  height  of  the  aurora,  esti- 
mating it  at  about  one  hundred  miles,  thought  the  phe- 
nomenon due  to  magnetism  acting  on  ferruginous 
particles  in  the  air,  and  his  explanation  was  perhaps 
the  most  pojMdar  one  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
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SiDce  thcn|a  multitude  of  observers  have  studied  tbe 
aui-ora,  but  tlie  gcienlilio  grasp  litis  found  it  as  elusive  in 
fuct  as  it  seems  tu  ctisuul  ubsLTVutiou,  und  its  exact  nat- 
ure is  as  undeteruiiued  luduy  as  it  was  a  hundred  ^'ears 
ago.  J  There  liJia  Ijeea  no  dearth  of  theories  coneeriiiug 
it,  however.  Itiot,  who  studitnl  it  in  tbe  Shetland  isl- 
ands io  1SI7.  thought  it  due  to  electnlied  ferruginous 
dust,  the  origiu  of  which  he  ascribed  to  Icelandic  vol- 
canoes. Much  more  recently  the  idea  of  ferruginous 
particles  has  been  revival,  their  presence  being  ascribed 
not  to  volcanoes,  but  to  the  meteorites  constantly  being 
dii;sipated  in  the  up[>er  atmosphere.  Ferruginous  dust, 
presumably  of  such  origin,  has  been  found  on  the  polar 
BTioWB.  as  well  as  on  the  snows  of  mountain-tops,  but 
whether  it  coutil  produce  the  phenomena  of  auroras  is 
at  least  an  o])en  question. 

Other  theorists  have  explained  the  aurora  as  due  to 
the  aocumulation  of  eloctricily  on  clouds  or  on  spicules 
of  ice  in  the  upper  air.  Yet  otiiers  think  it  due  merely 
to  the  passage  of  electricity  thi-ongh  rarefied  air  itself. 
^Iiunboldt  considered  the  matter  settled  in  yet  another 
way  when  Faraday  showed,  in  1831,  that  magnetism 
may  produce  luminous  effects.  But  perhaps  the  pre- 
viiiling  theory  of  today  assumes  that  the  aurora  is  duo 
to  a  current  of  electricity  generated  at  the  equator,  and 
{Kissing  through  upper  regions  of  space,  to  enter  the 
earth  at  the  magnetic  poles— simply  reversing;  t  he  course 
which  Franklin  assumed. 

The  similarity  of  the  auroral  light  to  that  generated 
in  a  vacuum  bulb  by  the  passage  of  electricity  lends 
support  to  the  long-standing  suppoBitton  that  the  aurora 
is  of  electrical  origin,  but  the  subject  still  awaits  com- 
plete elucidation.     For  once  even  that  raystery-solver 
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ttie  spectroscope  has  been  baffled,  for  iLe  line  it  sifts 
from  the  uurom  is  not  matched  hy  that  of  nay  recog- 
nized substance.  A  like  line  is  found  in  the  zwliacul 
light,  it  is  true,  but  this  is  of  little  aid,  for  the  zmliacal 
light,  though  thought  by  some  astronomei-s  to  be  due  to 
meteor  swarms  iiboul  the  sun,  is  held  to  be,  on  the 
whole,  as  mysterious  as  the  aurora  itself. 
'^1  Whatever  the  exact  nature  of  the  aurora,  it  has  long 
been  known  to  be  intimately  associated  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  terrestrial  luajriiiitisni.     Wln-iieviM'  a  hrillifint 


aurora  is  visible,  the  world  is  sure  to   be 
what  Humboldt  calleil  a  magnetic  storm — i 
which  manifests  itself  to  human  senses  in  no 
■T  soever  except  by  deflecting  the  maguotio 


isited  with 
a  "storm" 
way  what- 
needle  and 
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conjuring  with  the  electric  wire.  Such  magnetic  storms 
aru  curiously  iissociiittHl  iilao  with  sjwts  on  the  sun— just 
how  no  one  has  explained,  though  the  fact  itself  is  uu- 
(jueHtioned.  Sun-spots,  too,  seem  directly  linked  with 
auroras,  ench  of  these  pheuoiiiena  passing  througli  puri- 
otls  of  greatest  aud  least  fi-etiuency  in  corresponding 
cycles  of  about  eleven  years'  durution.  ' 

It  was  suspected  a  full  century  ago  by  Uerscliel  that 
the  variations  in  the  number  of  sunspots  had  a  direct 
effect  upon  terrestrial  weather,  and  he  attemi)teii  to 
demonstrate  it  by  using  the  price  of  wheat  as  u  criterion 
of  climatic  conditions,  meantime  making  ctireful  observor 
tion  of  the  sun-spots.  Nothing  very  detinite  came  of  his 
efforts  in  this  direction,  the  subject  being  far  too  complex 
to  be  determined  without  long  periods  of  ohservation. 
Latterly,  however,  meteorologists,  particularly  in  the 
tropics,  are  disposed  to  think  they  find  evidence  of  some 
such  connection  between  snn-spols  and  the  weather  us 
Herschel  suspected.  Indeed,  Mr,  Meldrum  declares  that 
there  is  a  |X)sitive  coincidence  between  perio<l8  of  numer- 
ous sun-spots  and  seasons  of  excessive  rain  in  India. 

That  some  such  connection  does  exist  seems  intrinsi- 
cally probable.  But  the  modern  msteorologist,  learning 
wisdom  of  the  past,  is  extremely  cautious  about  ascribing 
casual  effect's  to  astronomical  phenomena.  He  Bnds  it 
hard  to  forget  that  until  recently  all  manner  of  climatic 
conditions  were  associated  with  plmses  of  the  moon ; 
that  not  so  very  long  ago  showers  of  falling-stars  were 
considered  '"prognostic"  of  certain  kinds  of  weather; 
and  that  the  "equinoctial  storm"  had  l>een  accepted  as 
a  verity  by  every  one,  until  the  unfeeling  hand  of  statis- 
tics banished  it  from  the  earth. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  easily  within  the  possi- 


ilities  that  the  science  of  the  future  iiijiy  reveal  associa- 
'  tions  between  the  weather  and  sun-sjwts,  auroras,  and 
terrestrial  magnetism  that  as  yet  ait;  hardly  dreamed  of. 
Until  such  time,  iiowever,  these  phenomena  must  feel 
themselves  very  grudgingly  admitted  to  the  inner  circle 
of  meteorology.     More  and  more  this  science  concerns 
itself,  ill  our  age  of  concentration  and  special izjition, 
with  weather  and  climate.     Its  votaries  no  longer  con- 
cern themselves  with  stars  or  planets  or  comets  or  shoou 
iBg-stars — once  thought  the  very  essence  of  guides  to 
kireather  wisdom  ;   and  they  are  even  looking  askance  at 
■the  moon,  and  asking  her  to  show  cause  why  she  also 
[Should  not  be  excluded  from   their  domain.      Equally 
little  do  they  care  for  the  interior  of  the  earth,  since 
tthey  have  learned  that  the  central  emanations  of  heat 
KWhioh    Mairun    imagined    as    a  main    source  of   aerial 
[warmth  can  claim  no  such  distinction.    Even  such  prob- 
■'lems  as  why  the  magnetic  |X)le  does  not  coincide  with 
the  geographical,  and  why  the  force  of  terrestrial  mag- 
netism decreases  from  the  magnetic  poles  to  the  mag- 
netic equator,  as  Humboldt  first  discovered  that  it  does, 
excite  them  only  to  lukewarm  interest;   for  magnetism, 
they  say,  is  not  known  to  have  any  connection  whatever 
with  climate  or  weather. 


I 


There  is  at  least  one  form  of  meteor,  however,  of  those 
^at  interested  our  forebejirs,  whose  meteorological  im- 
lortance  they  did  not  overestimate.  This  is  the  vapor 
"  water.  How  great  was  the  interest  in  this  familiar 
leor  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  is  attested  by  the 
lumber  of  theories  then  extant  regarding  it;  and  these 
WnBicting  theories  bear  witness  also  to  the  difficulty 
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with  which  the  fumiliar  phenomenon  of  the  evaporation 
of  water  was  explained. 

Franklin  hiKl  suggested  that  air  dissolves  water  much 
as  water  (iissolvps  suit.  :ind  this  theory  was  still  i)0[iiilar, 


[HBBBMfc. 


though  Deliic  had  disproved  it  by  showing  that  water 
evaporates  even  more  rapidly  in  a  vacuum  than  in  iiir. 
Deluc's  own  theory,  borrtjwed  from  earlier  chemists, 
was  that  evaporation  is  the  chemical  union  of  particles 
of  water  with  particles  of  the  supposititious  element  heat. 
Erasmus  Darwin  combined  the  two  theories,  suggesting 
that  the  air  might  hold  a  variable  tjuantit}-  of  vapor  in 
mere  solution,  and  in  addition  a  permanent  moiety  in 
chemical  combination  with  caloric. 

Undisturbed  by  these  conflicting  views,  that  strangely 
original  genius,  John  Dalton,  afterwards  to  be  known  as 
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irhaps  the  greatest  of  theoretical  chemists,  took  the 
question  in  hand,  and  solved  it  by  showing  that  water 
exists  in  the  air  as  an  utterly  independent  gas.  He 
reached  a  partial  insight  into  the  matter  in  1793,  when 
his  fii'st  volume  of  meteorological  essays  was  published; 
but  tlie  full  elucidation  of  the  problem  came  to  him  in 
ISUl.  The  merit  of  his  studies  was  at  once  recognized, 
but  the  tenability  of  his  hypothesis  was  long  and  ardently 
disputed. 

While  the  nature  of  evaporation  was  in  dispute,  as  a 
matter  of  course  the  question  of  precipitation  must  be 
Equally  undetermined.  The  most  famous  theory  of  the 
(period  was  that  formulated  by  Dr.  Hutton  in  a  |W|)er 
*ead  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  volume  of  transactions  which  contained 
also  the  same  author's  epoch-making  paper  on  geology. 
This  "  theory  of  rain  "  explained  precipitation  as  due  to 
the  cooling  of  a  current  nf  saturated  air  by  contact  with 
a  colder  current,  the  assumption  being  that  the  surpli 
#ge  of  moisture  was  precipitated  in  a  chemical  sense, 
JQSt  as  the  excess  of  salt  dissolved  in  hot  water  is  pre- 
cipitated when  the  water  cools.  The  idea  that  the  cool- 
ing of  the  satunited  air  causes  the  precipitation  of  its 
moisture  is  the  germ  of  truth  that  renders  this  paper  of 
Uutton's  important.  All  correct  later  theories  build  on 
this  foundation. 

The  next  ambitious  attempt  to  explain  the  phenomena 
of  aqueous  meteors  was  made  by  Luke  Howard,  in  his 
remarkable  paper  on  clouds,  published  in  the  Philosophr 
icnl  Magazine  m  1803— the  paper  in  which  the  names 
cirrus,  cumulus,  stratus,  etc.,  afterwards  so  universally 
adopted,  were  first  proposed.  In  this  paper  Howard 
acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Dalton  for  the  theory 
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of  evu|>oration,  yet  he  still  clings  to  the  idea  thiit  the 
va}>or,  though  independent  of  the  air,  ia  combined  with 
|>itrticle3  of  caloric.  lie  holda  that  clouds  are  composed 
of  vapor  that  has  previously  risen  from  the  earth,  com- 
Itatiuf^  the  opinions  of  those  who  believe  that  they  are 
formed  by  the  union  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  existing 
inde)>endently  in  the  air;  though  he  agrees  with  these 
theorists  that  electricity  has  entered  largely  into  the 
modu»  operandi  of  cloud  formation.  He  opposes  the 
opinion  of  Duluc  and  de  Saussure  that  clouds  are  com- 
poaetl  of  particles  of  water  in  tho  form  of  hollow  vesicles 
(miniature  balloons,  in  short,  i>erhaps  filled  with  hydro- 
gen), which  untenable  opinion  was  a  revival  of  the  theory 
as  to  the  formibtion  of  ull  vapor  which  Dr.  lIuHey  had 
advocated  early  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Of  particular  interest  are  Howard's  views  as  to  the 
formation  of  dew,  which  he  explains  as  caused  by  the 
particles  of  caloric  forsaliing  the  vapor  to  enter  the  cool 
body,  leaving  the  water  on  the  surface.  This  comes  as 
near  the  truth  perhaps  as  could  be  expected  while  the 
old  idea  as  to  the  materiality  of  heat  hold  sway.  How. 
ard  believed,  however,  that  dew  is  usually  formed  in 
the  air  at  some  height,  and  that  it  settles  to  the  surface, 
opposing  the  opinion,  which  had  gained  vogue  in  France 
and  in  America  (where  Noah  Webster  prominently  ad- 
vocated it),  tliat  dew  ascends  from  tlie  earth. 

The  complete  solution  of  the  problem  of  dew  forma- 
tion—which really  involved  also  the  entire  question  of 
precipitation  of  watery  vapor  in  any  form — was  made 
by  Dr.  C.  AV.  Wells,  a  man  of  American  birth,  whose  life, 
however,  after  boyliood.  was  spent  in  Scotland  (where 
as  a  young  man  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  David 
Hume)  and  in  London.     Inspired  no  doubt  by  the  re- 
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.rohes  of  Black,  Hulton.  and  their  cunfrorea  of  that 
i^inburgh  seliooi,  Wells  made  observations  on  ovapora- 
tion  and  jirecipitation  as  early  as  1784,  but  other  things 
cluimeil  his  atlealion ;  and  though  he  asserts  that  tlie 
subject  was  often  in  his  miud,  he  did  not  take  it  up 
ag^uin  in  earnest  until  about  1S12. 

Meantime  the  observations  on  heat  of  Rumford  and 
Davy  and  Leslie  had  cleared  the  way  for  a  proper  in- 
terpretation of  the  facts — about  the  facts  themselves 
tliere  had  long  been  practical  unanimity  of  opinion.  Dr. 
Black,  witli  his  latent-heat  observations,  had  really  given 
the  c\e\v  to  all  subsequent  discussions  of  the  subject  of 
precipitation  oE  vapor;  and  from  his  time  on  it  had  beea 
](Down  that  beat  is  taken  up  when  water  evaporates, 
ami  given  out  again  when  it  condenses.  Dr.  Darwin 
hiid  shown  in  1788,  in  a  paper  before  the  Royal  Society, 
that  air  gives  off  heat  on  contracting,  and  takes  it  up  on 
expanding;  and  Dalton  in  his  essay  of  1793  had  ex- 
plained this  phenomenon  as  due  to  the  condensation  and 
vaporization  of  the  water  contained  in  the  air. 

But  some  curious  and  puzzling  observations  which 
pProfessor  Patrick  Wilson,  Professor  of  Astronomy  in 
'the  University  of  Glasgow,  hiwl  communicated  to  tlie 
[Boyal  Society  of  Edinburgh  in  17fi4,  and  some  similar 
bones  made  by  Mr,  Six  of  Canterbury  a  few  yean*  later. 

■  had  remained  unexplained.     Both  these  gentlemen  ob- 
r served  that  the  air  is  cooler  where  dew  is  forming  than 

liie  air  a  few  feet  higher,  and  they  inferred  that  the  dew 
,  in  forming  had  taken  up  heat,  in  apparent  violation  of 

■  established  physical  principles. 

It  remained  for  Wells,  in  his  memorable  paper  of 
1816,  to  show  that  these  observers  had  simply  gotten 
the  cart  before  the  horse.     He  made  it  clear  that  the 
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air  is  not  cooler  because  tbe  itevv  is  formed,  bat  that  the 
dew  ia  formed  because  tbe  air  is  cooler — baving  become 
so  througb  radiution  of  beat  from  the  solida  on  wbicb 
the  dew  forms.  Tbe  dew  itself,  in  forming,  gives  oat 
Its  latent  bent,  and  so  tends  to  equalize  tbe  tempemtiire. 
This  exphmation  made  it  plain  why  dew  forras  on  a 
clear  night,  when  there  are  no  clouds  to  reflect  the  mdi- 
ant  beat.  Combined  with  Dalton's  tlieory  that  vapor 
is  im  independent  f^.  limited  in  quantity  in  any  given 
space  by  the  temjwrature  of  that  space,  it  solved  the 
problem  of  tbe  formation  of  clouds,  rain,  snow,  and 
hoar-frost.  Thus  this  iMper  of  Weils's  closed  the  e{>ocb 
of  speculation  regarding  this  field  of  meteorology,  as 
Hutton's  paper,  of  1784  had  opened  it.  The  fact  tbat 
the  volume  containing  Hutton's  paper  contained  also 
his  epoch-making  pajwr  on  Geology,  finds  curiously  a 
duplication  in  the  fact  that  Wells's  volume  contained 
also  bis  essay  on  Albinism,  in  which  the  doctrine  of 
natural  selection  was  for  the  lirst  time  formulatutl.as 
Charles  Darwjn  freely  admitted  after  bis  own  efforts 
had  made  the  doctrine  famous.  ^^ 
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The  very  next  year  after  Dr.  Wells's  paper  was  pub- 
lished, there  appeared  In  France  the  tlurd  volume  of  the 
Memoires  de  Phi/sique  ef.  de  Ckhnle  da  Ut  Socleli  d'Ar- 
oueil,  and  u  new  epoch  in  meteorology  was  inaugurated. 
The  society  in  question  was  numerically  an  inconse- 
quential band,  listing  only  a  dozen  members.  But  every 
name  was  a  famous  one:  Arago,  Berard,  Berthoilet, 
Biot,  Chaptal,  de  CandoUe,  Dnlong,  Gay-Lussac,  Hum- 
boldt, Laplace,  Poissoii,  and  Tlienard — rare  spirits  every 
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one.  Little  danger  that  the  memoirs  of  such  a  band 
would  be  relegated  to  the  dusty  shelves  whore  most 
proceedings  of  societies  belong— no  milk-for-babes  fare 
would  be  served  to  such  a  company. 

The  particular  paper  which  here  interests  us  closes 
this  third  and  last  volume  of  memoirs.  It  is  entitled  Z>i^« 
ligaen  Uotliermes  et  de  la  distnbutiQn  de  la  chahur  sur  le 
globe.  The  author  is  Alexander  Humboldt.  Needless 
to  say,  the  topic  is  handled  in  a  masterly  manner.  The 
distribution  of  heat  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  on  the 
mountuin-sidcs,  in  the  interior  of  the  earth ;  the  causes 
that  regulate  such  distribution;  the  climatic  results — 
these  are  the  topics  discussed.  But  what  gives  epochal 
character  to  the  paper  is  the  introduction  of  those  iso- 
thermal lines,  circling  the  earth  in  irregular  course,  join> 
ing  together  places  havmg  the  same  mean  annual  tem- 
perature, and  thus  laying  the  foundation  for  a  science  of 
comparative  climatology. 

It  is  true  the  attempt  to  study  climates  comparatively 
I  was  not  new.  Mairan  had  attempted  it  in  those  papers 
in  which  he  develojred  his  bizarre  ideas  as  to  central 
emanations  of  beat.  Euler  had  brought  his  profound 
mathematical  genius  to  bear'  on  the  topic,  evolving  the 
"  extraordinary  conclusion  that  under  the  equator  at 
midnight  the  cold  ought  to  be  more  rigorous  than  at 
the  poles  in  winter."  And  in  particular  Richard  Kir- 
wan,  the  English  chemist,  hail  combined  the  mathemat- 
ical and  the  empirical  methods,  and  calculated  temper- 
atures for  alt  latitudes.  But  Humboldt  differs  from  all 
these  predecessoi-s  in  that  he  grasps  the  idea  that  the 
■  basis  of  all  such  computations  should  be  not  theory,  but 
ft&ct.  He  drew  bis  isothermal  lines  not  where  some  oo- 
fcQlt  calcuktion  would  loc^ite  them  on  an  ideal  glohe, 
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but  where  practical  tests  with  the  thermometer  locate 
them  oD  our  globe  as  it  is.  London,  for  example,  lies  ia 
the  same  latitude  us  the  Bouthern  extremity  of  Hudson 
lUv  ;  but  the  isotherm  of  l<oiidun,  as  Humboldt  outlines 
it,  passes  through  Cincinnati. 

Of  course  such  deviations  of  olimatio  conditions  be- 
tween plact-s  in  the  same  latitude  had  h>ng  been  known. 
As  Humboldt  himself  observes,  the  earliest  settlers  of 
America  were  astonished  to  tind  themselves  subjected 
to  rigors  of  climate  for  which  their  European  expenence 
had  not  at  all  prepared  them.  Moreover,  sagiicions 
travellers,  in  particular  Cook's  companion  on  his  second 
Voyage,  young  George  Forster,  had  noted  as  a  general 
principle  that  the  western  borders  of  continents  in  tem- 
perate regions  are  always  warmer  than  corresponding 
latitudes  of  their  eastern  borders;  and  of  course  the 
genentl  truth  of  temj^enilures  being  milder  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  sen  than  in  the  interior  of  continents  had  long 
been  familiar.  But  Humboldt's  isothermal  lines  for  the 
tirst  time  gave  tangibility  to  these  ideas,  and  made  prac- 
ticable a  truly  scientific  study  of  comparative  climatol- 
ogy- 

In  studying  these  lines,  particularly  as  elaborated  by 
further  observations,  it  became  clear  that  they  are  by 
no  means  haphazard  in  arrangement,  but  are  dependent 
u|>on  geographical  conditions  which  in  most  oases  are  not 
difficult  to  determine.  Humboldt  himself  pointed  out 
very  clearly  the  main  causes  that  tend  to  produce  de- 
viations from  the  average — or,  as  Dove  later  on  called 
it.  the  normal — teniper-ature  of  any  given  latitude.  For 
example,  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  a  region  (re- 
ferring mainly  to  the  northern  hemisphere)  is  raised  by 
the  proximity  of  a  western  coast ;  by  a  divided  config- 
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urationof  the  continent  into  peninsulas ;  by  the  existence 
of  open  seas  to  the  north  or  of  radiating  continental 
surfaces  to  the  south;  by  mountain  ranges  to  shield 
from  cold  winds;  by  the  infrequency  of  swamps  to  be- 
come congealeti;  by  the  absence  of  woods  in  a  dry, 
sandy  soil ;  and  by  the  serenitj'  of  sky  in  the  summer 
months,  and  the  vicinity  of  an  ocean  current  bringing 
water  which  is  of  a  higher  temperature  than  that  of  the 
surrounding  sea. 

Conditions  opposite  to  these  tend,  of  course,  corre- 
spondingly to  lower  the  temperature.  In  a  word,  Hum- 
boldt sayB  the  climatic  distribution  of  heat  depends  on 
the  relative  distribution  of  land  and  sea,  and  on  tlie 
"hypsometrical  configuration  of  the  continents"  ;  and 
he  urges  that  "  grejit  meteorological  phenomena  cannot 
bo  comprehended  when  considered  independently  of 
geognostic  relations  "—a  truth  which,  like  most  other 
general  principles,  seems  simple  enough  once  it  is 
pointed  out. 

"With  that  broad  sweep  of  imagination  which  charac- 
terizeil  him,  Humboldt  speaks  of  the  atmosphere  as  the 

t**  aerial  ocean,  in  the  lower  strata  and  on  the  shoals  of 
which  we  live,"  and  he  studies  the  atmospheric  phe- 
nomena always  in  relation  to  those  of  that  other  ocean 
of  water.  In  each  of  these  oceans  there  are  vast  per- 
manent currents,  flowing  alwa^'s  in  determinate  direc- 
tions, which  enormously  modify  the  climatic  conditions 
ittt  every  zone.  The  ocean  of  air  is  a  vast  maelstrom, 
iboiling  up  always  under  the  influence  of  the  sun's  heat 
at  the  equator,  and  flowing  as  an  upper  current  towards 
either  pole,  while  an  undercurrent  from  the  poles,  which 
becomes  the  trade-winds,  flows  towards  the  equator  to 
^r  supply  its  place. 
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But  the  superheated  equatorial  air,  becoming  cliilied, 
descends  to  the  surface  in  temperate  latitudes,  and  con- 
tinues its  [mieward  journey  as  tLe  anti-trade- winds. 
The  trade-winds  are  deflected  towards  the  west,  because 
in  approaching  the  equator  they  constantly  pass  over 
surfaces  of  the  earth  having  a  greater  and  greater  veloc- 
ity of  rotation,  and  so,  as  it  were,  tend  to  lag  behind — 
an  explanation  which  Hadley  pointed  out  in  1735,  but 
which  was  not  accepted  until  Dalton  independently 
worked  it  out  and  promulgated  it  in  1793.  For  the 
opposite  reason,  the  anti-trades  are  deflected  towards 
the  east;  hence  it  is  that  the  western  borders  of  con- 
tinents in  tem[>erate  zones  are  bathed  in  moist  sea- 
breezes,  while  their  eastern  borders  lack  this  cold-dis- 
pelling influence. 

In  the  ocean  of  water  the  main  currents  run  as  more 
sharply  eircuTHscri bed  streams — veritable  rivers  in  the  sea. 
Of  these  the  best  known  and  mostsharply  circumscribed 
is  the  familiar  Gulf  Stream,  which  has  its  origin  in  an 
equatorial  current,  imppljed  westward  by  trade-winds, 
which  is  deflected  nortliward  in  the  main  at  Cape  St. 
Roque,  entering  the  Caribbean  Sea  an(f  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
to  emerge  Anally  through  the  Strait  of  Florida,  and 
journey  off  across  the  Atlantic  to  warm  the  shores  of 
Europe, 

Such,  at  least,  is  the  Gulf  Stream  as  Humboldt  under- 
stood it.  Since  his  time,  however,  ocean  currents  in 
general,  and  this  one  in  particular,  have  been  the  subject 
of  no  end  of  controversy,  it  being  hotly  disputed  whether 
either  causes  or  effects  of  the  Gulf  Stream  are  just  what 
Humboldt,  in  common  with  othei-s  of  his  time,  con- 
ceived them  to  be.  About  the  middle  of  the  century, 
Lieutenant  M.  F.  Maurv,  the  distinguished  American 
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hvdrographer  and  meteorologist,  advocated  a  theory  of 
gravitation  as  the  chief  caase  of  the  currents,  claiming 
Lhat  difference  in  density,  due  to  difference  in  temper- 
ature and  saltness,  would  sufficiently  account  for  the 
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«nio  circulation.     This  theory  gained  great  popularity 

ibrough  the  wide  circulation  of  Maury's  Physical  Gfog- 

^^y  of  the  f^eii.  which  is  said  to  have  passed  through 

idore  editions   than  any  other  scientific   book   of  the 
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period ;  but  it  was  ably  and  vigorously  combated  by  Dr. 
James  Croll,  the  Scottish  geologist,  in  his  Climate  and 
Time,  and  latterly  the  old  tboopy  that  ocean  currents 
are  due  to  the  trade-winds  has  again  come  into  favor. 
Indeed,  very  recently  ii  mo<l<-l  has  been  constructed,  with 
the  aid  of  which  it  is  said  to  have  been  deinunstmted 
that  prevailing  ninds  in  the  direction  of  the  actual  trade- 
winds  would  produce  such  a  ourrent  as  the  Gulf  Stream. 

Meantime,  hoHcver,  it  is  by  no  means  sure  that  gravi- 
tation does  not  enter  into  the  case  to  the  extent  of  pro- 
ducing an  insensible  general  oceanic  circulation,  inde- 
pendent of  the  Gulf  Stream  and  sipiilar  marked  currents, 
and  similar  in  its  larger  outlines  to  the  polar-equatonal 
circulation  of  the  air.  The  idea  of  such  oceanic  circula- 
tion was  first  suggested  in  (ietail  by  Professor  Lenz  of 
St.  Petersburg,  in  1S45,  but  it  was  not  generally  recog- 
nized until  Dr.  Carpenter  independently  hit  upon  the 
idea  more  than  twenty  yeai's  later.  The  plausibility  of 
the  conception  is  obvious;  yet  the  alleged  fact  of  such 
circulfition  has  been  hotly  disputed,  and  the  question  is 
still  Huhjudice. 

But  whether  or  not  such  general  circulation  of  ocean 
water  takes  place,  it  is  lieyond  dispute  that' the  recog- 
nized currents  carry  an  enormous  quantity  of  heat  from 
the  tropics  towards  the  poles.  Dr.  Croll,  who  has  per- 
haps given  more  attention  to  the  physics  of  the  subject 
than  almost  any  other  person,  computes  that  the  Gulf 
Stream  conveys  to  the  North  Atlantic  one-fourth  as 
much  heat  as  that  boily  receives  directly  from  the  sun, 
and  he  argues  that  were  it  not  for  the  transportation  of 
heat  by  this  and  similar  Pacitic  currents,  only  a  narrow 
tropical  region  of  the  globe  would  be  warm  enough  for 
habitation  by  the  existing  faunas.    Dr.  Croll  argues  that 
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ange  in  the  relative  values  of  northern  and 
southern  trade-winds  (Buch  as  tie  believes  has  taken 
place  at  various  periods  In  the  past)  would  suffiuu  to  so 
alter  the  equatorial  current  which  now  feeds  tlie  Gulf 
Stream  that  its  main  bulk  would  be  deflected  southward 
instead  of  northward,  bv  the  angle  of  Cape  St.  Roque. 
Thus  the  Gulf  Stream  would  be  nipped  in  the  bud,  and, 
according  to  Dr.  CrolTs  estimates,  the  results  would  be 
disastrous  for  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  anti-trades, 
which  now  are  warmed  b3'  the  Gulf  Stream,  would  then 
blow  as  cold  winds  across  the  shores  of  western  Europe, 
and  in  all  probability  a  glacial  epoch  would  supervene 
throughout  the  northern  hemisphere. 

The   same  consequences,  so   far  as   Europe   is   con- 
cerned at  least,  would  apparently  ensue  were  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama  to  settle  into  the  sea,  allowing  the  Ca- 
ribbean current  to  pass  into  the  Pacific.     But  the  geol- 
ogist tells  us  that  this  isthmus  rose  at  a  comparatively 
recent  geological  period,  though  it  is  hinted  that  there 
had  been  some  time  previously  a  temporary  land  con- 
nection between  the  two  continents.     Are  we  to  infer, 
then,  that  the  two  Americas   in  their  unions  and  dis- 
unions have  juggled  with  the  climate  of  the  other  hem- 
isphere J     Apparently  so,  if  the  estimates  made  of  the 
influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream  be  tenable.     It  is  a  far  cry 
from  Panama  to  Russia.     Yet  it  seems  within  the  possi- 
bilities that  the  meteomlogist  may  learn  from  thegeolo- 
pst  of  Central  America  something  that  will  enable  hira 
I  explain  to  the  paleontologist  of   Euro|.>e  how    it 
ittfaanced  that  at  one  time  the  mammoth  and  rhinoceros 
l'1K>araed  across  northern  Siberia,  while  at  another  time 
rtbe  reindeer  and  musk-ox  browsed  along  the  shores  of 
■tlie  Mediterranean. 


I 
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Possibilities,  I  said,  not  prububilities.  Yet  oven  the 
faidl  glimtoer  of  so  alluring  a  possibilitv  brings  liorae  to 
onu  with  vividness  thu  truth  of  Ilumbolilt's  ])erspicuons 
obSL-i-vaiiou  that  lueteorology  can  lie  jiPoperly  compre- 
hended only  when  studied  ia  connuctiun  with  the  com- 
panion gciuuces.  There  are  no  isolated  phenomena  in 
nature. 


on^i 
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Yet,  after  all,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  ol 
concern  of  the  meteorologist  must  be  with  that  other 
medium,  the  "ocean  of  uir,  on  the  shoals  of  which  w« 
live,"  For  whatever  may  be  ncoomplished  by  water 
currents  in  the  way  of  convoying  heat,  it  is  the  wind 
curi-entfi  that  effect  the  linal  distribution  of  that  heat. 
As  Dr.  Croll  luis  urged,  the  watei-s  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
do  not  warm  the  shores  of  Eun)i>e  by  direct  contact, 
but  by  warming  the  anti-trade-winds,  which  stibaeqnont- 
ly  blow  across  the  continent.  And  everywhere  the 
heat  Hcoumulatetl  by  water  becomes  effectaal  in  modi- 
fying climate,  not  so  much  by  direct  radiation  as  by  dif- 
fusion through  the  medintn  of  the  air. 

This  very  obvious  im|>ortancB  of  neritil  cinn-nts  let! 
to  their  practicnl  study  long  before  meteorology  had 
iiny  title  to  the  rank  of  science,  and  Dalton's  explana- 
tion of  the  traile-winds  had  kid  the  foundation  for  ii 
science  of  wind  dynamics  before  our  century  begun. 
Hut  no  substantial  further  advance  in  this  direction  was 
effected  until  about  T*2T.  when  Heinrich  W,  T!)ove,  of 
Kiinigsberg, afterwards  to  lie  known  ns|>erhaiis  the  forf^ 
most  meteorologist  of  his  generiition,  includfld  the  winds 
among  the  subjects  of  his  elaborate  statistical  studies 
climatology. 
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Dove  classified  the  winds  as  permanent,  peril 
and  variable.  His  great  discovery  was  tliat  all  winds, 
of  whatever  character,  and  not  merely  the  permanent 
winds,  come  under  the  influence  of  the  earth's  rotatioD 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  deflected  from  their  course,  and 
hence  to  take  on  a  gyratory  motion — that,  in  short,  all 


m 
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A  WHIBLWIND  m  A  Dt!STT  BOAD 

local  winds  are  minor  eddies  in  the  great  polar-equatori- 
al whirl,  and  tend  to  reproduce  in  miniature  the  char- 
acter of  that  vast  maelstrom.  For  the  first  time,  then, 
temporary  or  variable  winds  were  seen  to  lie  within  the 
province  of  law. 

A  generation   later,  Professor  William   Ferrel,  the 
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American  meteorologist,  who  had  been  led  to  take  up 
the  subject  by  a  perusal  of  Maury's  diaoourse  on  ocean 
winds,  formulated  a  general  mittlicmatical  law,  to  the 
effect  that  any  body  moving  in  a  right  Hue  along  llie 
surface  of  the  earth  in  any  direction  tends  to  have  its 
course  deflected,  owing  to  the  earth's  rotation,  u>  the 
right  hand  in  the  northern  and  to  the  left  band  in  the 
southern  hemifiplieres.  This  law  had  indeed  been  stated 
as  early  as  1835  by  the  French  physicist  Poisson,  but  no 
one  then  thought  of  it  as  other  than  a  mathematiaJ 
curiosity  ;  its  true  signilicance  was  only  underetooti  after 
Professor Ferrel  had  independently  rediscovered  it  (just  as 
Dalton  rediscovered  Iladley's  forgotten  law  of  the  trade- 
winds)  and  applied  it  to  the  motion  of  wind  currents. 

Then  it  became  clear  that  here  is  a  key  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  atmospheric  circulation,  from  the  great  polar- 
equatorial  maelstrom  which  manifests  itself  in  the  trade- 
winds,  to  the  most  circumscribed  riffle  which  is  an- 
nounced as  a  local  storm.  And  the  more  the  phenom- 
ena were  studied,  the  more  striking  seemed  the  parallel 
between  the  greater  raaelstrnm  and  these  lesser  eddies. 
Just  as  the  entire  atmospheric  mass  of  each  hemisphere 
is  seen,  when  viewed  as  a  whole,  to  be  carried  in  a  greJit 
whirl  about  the  pole  of  that  hemisphere,  so  the  local  dis- 
turbances within  this  great  tide  are  found  always  to 
tidce  the  form  of  whirls  alraiit  a  local  storm-centre— 
which  storm-centre,  meantime,  is  carried  along  in  the 
major  current,  as  one  often  sees  a  little  whirlpool  in  the 
water  swept  along  with  the  main  current  of  the  stream- 
Sometimes,  indeed,  the  local  eddy,  caught  as  it  were  in 
an  ancillary  current  of  tlie  great  polar  stream,  is  de- 
flected from  its  normal  course  and  may  seem  to  travel 
against  the  stream ;  but  such  deviations  are  departures 
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f  ,irom  the  rule.     In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  for  ex- 
Tiple,  in  the  north- temperate  zone,  a  storm-centre  (with 


WATERSPOUTS  i; 
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HtB  attendant  loca.1  whirl)  travels  to  the  northeast,  along 
Bklie  main  current  of  the  anti-trade-wind,  of  which  it  is  a 
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pari;  anil  tliougliexceptionallj'  its  course  m&y  be  to  the 
Boiitheasi  instead,  it  almost  never  departs  eo  widely 
from  the  mam  channel  as  to  progress  to  the  westward. 
Tims  it  is  that  storms  sweeping  over  the  United  Staietj 
can  be  unnoiinced,  as  a  rule,  at  the  seaboard  in  ndvanco 
of  their  coming  by  lelegmpliic  communication  from  the 
mlerior,  while  similar  storms  come  to  Europe  off  the 
ocean  unannounced.  Hence  the  more  practical  availa- 
bility of  the  forecasts  of  weather  bureaus  in  the  former 
country. 

But  these  local  whirls,  it  must  be  understood,  are  local 
only  in  a  very  general  sense  of  the  won),  inasmuch  as  a 
single  one  may  he  more  than  a  thousand  miles  in  diam- 
eter, and  a  small  one  is  two  or  three  hundred  mdey 
acroBs.  But  quite  without  regard  to  tlie  size  of  the 
whirl,  the  air  comiiosing  it  conducts  itself  always  in  one 
of  two  ways.  It  never  whirls  in  concentric  circles;  it 
always  either  rushes  in  towards  the  centre  in  a  de- 
scending spiral,  in  which  case  it  is  called  a  cyclone, 
or  it  spreads  out  from  the  centre  in  a  widening  spiral, 
in  which  case  it  is  called  an  anti-cyclone.  The  word 
cyclone  is  associated  in  popular  phraseology  with  a 
terrific  storm,  but  it  has  no  such  restriction  in  techni- 
cal usage.  A  gentle  zephyr  flowing  towards  a  "storm- 
centre"  is  just  as  much  a  cyclone  to  the  meteorologist 
as  is  the  whirl  constituting  a  West- Indian  hurricane. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  properly  the  wind  itself  that  is  called 
the  cyclone  in  either  case,  but  the  entire  system  of 
whirls — including  the  storm-centre  itself,  where  there 
may  be  no  wind  at  all. 

What,  then,  is  this  storm-centre?  Merely  an  area  of 
low  barometric  pressure — an  area  where  the  air  has  be- 
come lighter  than  the  air  of  surrounding  regions.  Under 
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'  influence  of  gravitation  the  air  seeks  its  level  just  as 
water  does ;  so  the  heavy  air  oomes  Sowing  in  from  all 
sides  towards  the  low-ppessm-e  area,  which  thus  becomes 
a  "storm-centre."  But  the  inrushing  currents  nover 
come  straight  to  their  mark.  In  accordance  with  Fer- 
rel'a  law,  they  are  deflected  to  the  right,  and  the  result, 
as  will  readily  be  seen,  must  be  a  vortex  current,  which 
whirls  always  in  one  direction  —  namely,  fnim  left  to 
right,  or  in  tiie  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  hands 
of  a  watch  held  with  its  face  upward.  The  velocity  of 
tlie  cyclonic  currents  will  depend  largely  upon  the  dif- 
ference in  barometric  pressure  between  the  storm-centre 
and  the  confines  of  the  cyclone  system.  And  the  veloc- 
ity of  the  currents  will  determine  to  some  extent  the 
degree  of  dellection,  and  hence  the  exact  path  of  the 
descending  spiral  in  which  the  wind  approaches  the 
centre.  But  in  every  case  and  in  every  part  of  the 
cyclone  system  it  is  true,  as  Buys  Ballot's  famous  rule 
first  pointed  out,  that  a  person  standing  with  his  back 
to  the  wind  has  the  storm-centre  at  his  left. 

The  primary  cause  of  the  low  barometric  pressure 
which  marks  the  storm-centre  and  establishes  the 
cyclone  is  expansion  of  the  air  through  excess  of  tem- 
perature. The  healed  air,  rising  into  cold  npper  regions, 
(1ju8  a  portion  of  its  vapor  condensed  into  clouds,  and 
How  a  new  dynamic  factor  is  added,  for  each  particle  of 
*apor,  in  condensing,  gives  up  its  modicum  of  latent 
teat.  Each  pound  of  vapor  tiius  liberates,  according  to 
J'rofessor  Tyndall's  estimate,  enough  heat  to  melt  live 
pounds  of  cast  iron ;  so  the  amount  given  out  where 
large  masses,  of  cloud  are  forming  must  enormously  add 
to  the  convection  currents  of  the  air,  and  hence  to  the 
■torm- developing  power  of  the  forming  cyclone.     In- 
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deed,  one  school  of  meteorologists,  of  whom  Professor 
Espy  was  the  leailer.  baa  held  that  without  such  added 
increment  of  energy  constantly  augmenting  the  dynamic 
effects,  no  storm  could  long  continue  in  violent  action. 
And  it  is  doubted  whether  any  storm  could  ever  attain, 
much  less  continue,  the  terrific  force  of  that  most  dread- 
ed of  winds  of  temperate  zones,  the  tornado  —  a  storm 
whioli  obeys  all  the  laws  of  cyclones,  but  dfTers  from 
onlinary  cyclones  in  having  a  vnrtex  core  only  a  few 
feet  or  yards  in  diameter  -~  without  the  aid  of  those 
great  masses  of  condensing  vapor  wliicb  always  accom- 
pany it  in  the  form  of  storm-clouds. 

The  anti-cyclone  simply  reverses  the  conditions  of  the 
cyclone.  Its  centre  is  an  area  of  high  pressure,  and  the 
air  rushes  out  from  it  in  all  directions  towards  surrouTid- 
ing  regions  of  low  pressure.  As  before,  all  (Kirts  of  the 
current  will  be  deHecte<l  towards  the  right,  and  the  re- 
sult, clearly,  is  a  whirl  opposite  in  direction  to  that  of 
the  cydone.  But  here  there  is  a  tendency  to  dissipa- 
tion rather  than  to  concentration  of  energy,  hence,  con- 
sidered as  a  storm -generator,  the  anti-cyclone  is  of  rela- 
tive insignificance. 

In  particular  the  professional  meteorologist  who  con- 
ducts a  "  weather  bureau" — as,  for  example.  Sergeant 
Dunn,  of  the  United  States  signal-service  station  in  New 
York  —  is  so  preoceiipieil  with  the  observation  of  this 
phenomenon  that  cyclone-hunting  might  be  said  to  Ix! 
bis  chief  pursuit.  It  is  for  this  pnr[)ose.  in  the  main, 
that  government  weather  bureaus  or  signal-service  de- 
partments have  been  established  all  over  the  world. 
Their  chief  work  is  to  follow  up  cyclones,  with  the  aid 
of  telegraphic  reports,  ma['[iing  their  course,  and  record- 
ing tlje  attendant  melenrological  conditions.     Their  so- 
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called  predictions  or  forecasts  Are  essentially  predica- 
tions, gaining  locally  the  effect  of  predictions  because 
the  telegraph  outstrips  the  wind. 

At  only  one  place  on  the  globe  has  it  been  possible  as 
yet  for  the  meteorologist  to  make  long-time  forecasts 
meriting  the  title  of  predictions.  This  is  in  the  middle 
Ganges  Valley  of  northern  India.  In  this  country  the 
climatic  conditions  are  largely  dependent  upon  the  peri- 
odical winds  called  monsoons,  which  blow  steadily  land- 
ward from  April  to  October,  and  seawai-d  from  October 
to  April.  The  summer  monsoons  bring  the  all-essential 
rains  ;  if  they  are  delayed  or  restricted  in  extent,  there 
will  be  drought  and  consequent  famine.  And  such  re- 
striction of  the  monsoon  is  likely  to  result  when  there 
lias  been  an  unusually  deep  or  very  fate  snowfall  on  the 
Himalayas,  because  of  the  lowering  of  spring  tempera- 
ture by  the  melting  snow.  Thus  here  it  is  possible,  by 
observing  the  snowfall  in  the  mountains,  to  pretlicl  with" 
some  measure  of  success  the  average  rainfall  of  the  fol- 
lowing summer.  The  drought  of  1896,  with  the  conse- 
quent famine  and  plague  that  devastated  India  last  win- 
ter, was  thus  predicted  some  months  in  advance. 

This  is  the  greatest  present  triumph  of  practical  me- 
teorology. Nothing  like  it  is  yet  possible  anywhere  in 
temperate  zones.  But  no  one  can  say  what  may  not  be 
possible  in  times  to  come,  when  the  data  now  being 
gathered  all  over  the  world  shall  at  last  be  co-ordinated, 
classified,  and  made  the  basis  of  broad  inductions.  Me- 
teorology is  pi-e-erainently  a  science  of  the  future. 


CHAPTER  VI 
THE  CENTrRVS  PROGRESS  IN  PHYSICS 

THE  " 


Three  were  giants  abroad  in  the  world  of  science  W 
the  early  days  of  our  century.  Herschel,  Lagrange, 
and  Laplace;  Cuvier.  Brongniart,  and  Lamarck;  Hum- 
boldt, Goethe,  Priestley — what  need  to  extend  the  listf 
— the  names  crowd  upon  us.  But  among  tlicm  all  there 
was  no  taller  intellectual  figure  than  that  of  a  young 
Quaker  who  came  to  settle  in  London  and  practise  the 
profession  of  medicine  io  the  year  ISOl.  The  name  of 
this  young  aspirant  to  medical  honors  and  emoluments 
was  Thomas  Young.  He  came  fresh  from  professional 
studies  at  Edinburgh  and  on  the  Continent,  and  he  had 
the  theory  of  meilicine  at  his  tongue's  end;  yet  bis 
medical  knowleiige,  compared  with  the  mental  treasures 
of  his  cajiacious  intellect  as  a  whole,  was  but  as  a  drop 
of  water  in  the  ocean. 

For  it  chanced  that  this  young  Quaker  physician  was 
one  of  those  prodigies  who  come  but  few  times  in  a  cen- 
tury, and  the  full  list  of  whom  in  the  records  of  history 
could  be  told  on  one's  thumbs  and  fingers.  His  biogra- 
phers tell  us  things  about  him  that  read  like  the  most 
patent  fairy-tales.    As  a  mere  infant  in  arms  he  had 
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been  able  to  rwul  Huenlly.  iieforo  Lis  fourth  birthday 
came  he  had  read  the  Bible  twice  through,  as  well  as 
Watts's  //ym««— poor  child ! — and  whea  seven  or  eight 
he  bad  shown  a  propensity  to  absorb  langaages  macb 
as  other  children  absorb  nursory  tattle  and  Mother 
tfoose  rhymes.  When  he  was  fourtoen,  a  young  lady 
visiting  the  household  of  his  tutor  patronized  the  pretty 
boy  by  asking  to  see  a  specimen  of  bis  penmanship. 
The  pretty  boy  complied  readily  enough,  and  mildly  re- 
buked Ills  interrogator  by  rapidly  writing  some  sen- 
tences for  her  in  fourteen  languages,  including  sucli  as 
Arabian,  Persian,  and  Ethiopic. 

Meantime  languages  had  been  bat  an  incident  in  the 
education  of  the  lad.  He  seems  to  faave  entered  every 
available  field  of  thought— mathematics,  physics,  bot- 
any, literature,  music,  p;iinting,'Ianguage3,  philosophy, 
archeology,  and  so  on  to  tiresome  lengths — and  once  he 
had  entered  any  fieiil  be  seldom  turned  aside  until  be 
had  reached  the  conlines  of  the  subject  as  then  known, 
and  added  something  new  from  the  recesses  of  his  own 
genius.  He  was  as  versatile  as  Priestley,  as  profound 
as  Newton  himself.  He  had  the  range  of  a  mere  dilet- 
tante, but  everywhere  the  full  grasp  of  the  master.  He 
took  early  for  his  motto  the  .saying  that  what  one  man 
has  done,  another  man  may  do.  Granting  that  the 
other  man  has  the  brain  of  a  Thomas  Toung,  it  is  a  true 
motto. 

Such  then  was  the  young  Quaker  who  came  to  London 
to  follow  out  the  humdrum  life  of  a  practitioner  of  medi- 
cine in  the  year  ISOl.  But  incidentally  the  young  physi- 
cian was  prevailed  upon  to  occupy  the  interims  of  early 
practicebyfulfilling  the  dutit>s  of  the  chair  of  Natural  Phi- 

sopby  at  the  Koyal  Institution,  which  Count  Ramford 
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Iiad  fouiuletJ,  and  of  which  Davy  was  then  Profussor  ol 
Chumtstry — the  instilutiun  whose  glortus  have  been  ptas 
pctuutud  by  such  nutiies  as  Furudiiy  am.!  TyiidaUfMAfl 
which  the  Briton  of  to-day  spunks  ui  us  the  '*  PKDtba&fl 
of  lijcienoe."  Here  it  was  thut  Ttioiiiits  Vuung  mwllM 
those  studies  which  huvu  lusur-eil  him  ii  Diche  ia  tlid 
tetuple  of  fame  not  fur  removed  fmtu  that  of  Isiiai^ 
iJewton. 

As  early  as  1793,  when  be  was  only  twealy.  Young 
biu\  begun  to  comiuuiiicute  papers  to  the  Itoyal  Society 
of  London,  which  were  adjud^ttl  worlhy  to  bv  printed 
ID  lull  iu  the  Philusophicfd  Transactions;  so  it  is  not 
strange  that  he  shouhJ  iiave  Ixten  asked  to  deliver  tha 
liakerian  lecture  before  thul  learned  body  the  very  first 
year  after  he  came  to  London.  The  lecture  was  deliv- 
eretl  November  12. 1901.  Its  subject  was  "The Theory 
of  Light  and  Colors,"  and  its  reading  marks  an  epoch  in 
physical  science ;  for  hero  was  brought  forward  for  ths 
first  time  convincing  proof  of  that  undulatory  theory  of-f 
light  with  which  every  student  of  modern  physics  is  f 
Tiiiliar — the  theory  which  holds  that  light  is  not  t 
poreal  entity,  but  a  mere  pulsation  in  the  substanqj 
an  al1-{>ervnding  ether,  jnst  as  sound  is  a  pulsation  is 
air,  or  in  tiqiiids  or  solids. 

Young  bad.  indeed,  advocated  this  theory  at  an  t 
er  date,  hut  it  was  not  until  ISnl  that  he  hit  up< 
idea  which  enabled  him   to  bring  it   to  anythid^ 
proaching  a   demonstration.     It  was   while   pondej 
over  the   familiar  but  puzzling  phenomena  of  oolbl 
rings  into  which  white  light  is  broken  when  reflet 
from  thin  films — Newton's  rings,  so  called — that  Alt  ex- 
planation occurred  to  him  which  at  once  put  the  entiH 
undulatory  theory  on  a  new  footing.     With  that  t 
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ity  of  insight  which  we  call  genius,  be  saw  of  a  sudden 
thai  the  phenomena  could  be  explained  by  supposing 
that  whun  mys  of  light  fall  on  a  tliin  glass,  part  of  the 
rays  being  reflected  from  the  upper  surface,  other  rays, 
reflected  t'runa  the  lower  surface,  might  be  so  retarded 
in  their  course  through  the  glass  that  the  two  seta  would 
interfere  with  one  another,  the  forward  pulsation  of  one 
ray  corresponding  to  the  backward  pulsation  of  another, 
thus  quite  neutralizing  the  effect.  Some  of  the  com- 
ponent pulsations  of  the  light  being  thus  effaced  by 
mutual  interference,  the  remaining  rays  would  no  longer 
give  the  optical  effect  of  white  light;  bencn  the  puz- v. 
zling  colors. 

By  following  up  this  clew  with  mathematical  preci- 
sion, mcEisuring  the  exact  thickness  of  the  plate  and  the 
s])ace  between  the  different  rings  of  color,  Young  was 
able  to  show  mathematically  what  must  be  the  length 
of  pulsation  for  each  of  the  different  colors  of  the  spec- 
trum, lie  estimated  that  the  undulations  of  red  light, 
at  the  extreme  lower  end  of  the  visible  3|>ectruni,  must 
number  about  37,fi40  to  the  inch,  and  pass  any  given 
spot  at  a  rate  of  4ti3  millions  of  millions  of  undulations 
in  a  second,  while  the  extreme  violet  numbers  59,750 
undulations  to  the  inch,  or  735  millions  of  millions  to 
the  second. 

Young  similarly  examined  the  colors  that  are  pro- 
duced by  scratches  on  a  smooth  surface,  in  particular 
testing  the  light  from  "  Mr.  Coventry's  exquisite  mi- 
crometers," which  consist  of  lines  scratched  on  glass  at 
measured  intervals.  These  micr*>scoptc  tests  brought 
the  same  results  as  the  other  experiments.  The  colors 
were  produced  at  certain  definite  and  measurable  angles, 
L«Qd  the  theory  of  interference  of  uixiiula^tions  explained 
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them  perfectly,  wliile,  as  Young  affirmed  with  confi- 
dence, no  other  theory  hitherto  advanced  couid  expliiin 
them  at  all.  Taking  all  the  evidence  together,  Young 
<lticlared  that  he  considered  the  argument  be  bad  set 
forth  in  favor  of  the  undulatory  theory  of  light  to  be 
"sufficient  ami  decisive." 

This  doctrine  of  interference  of  undulations  was  the 
absolutely  novel  jmrt  of  Young's  tlieory.  The  all- 
compassing  genius  of  Robert  ILooke  bad,  indeed,  very 
nearly  apprehended  it  more  than  a  century  before,  as 
Young  himself  points  out,  but  no  one  else  had  su  much 
as  vaguely  conceived  it ;  and  even  with  tlie  sagacious 
liooke  it  was  only  a  happy  guess,  never  distinctly  out- 
lined in  his  own  mind,  and  utterly  ignored  by  all  others. 
Young  did  not  know  of  Uooke's  guess  until  he  himself 
Lad  fully  formulated  the  theory,  but  he  hastened  then 
to  give  his  predecessor  all  the  credit  that  could  )x>ssibly 
be  adjudged  his  due  by  the  most  disinterested  observer. 
To  Uooke's  contemporary,  Iluyghens,  who  was  the  orig- 
inator of  the  general  doctrine  of  undulation  as  the  ex- 
planation of  light;  Young  renders  full  justice  also.  Fop 
himself  he  claims  only  the  merit  of  having  deuionstratetl 
the  theory  which  these  and  a  few  others  of  his  prede- 
cessors had  advocated  without  full  pmof. 

Tiie  following  year  Dr.  Young  detailed  before  the 
Royal  Society  other  experiments,  which  threw  addi- 
tional light  on  the  doctrine  of  interference;  and  in  1803 
he  cited  still  others,  which,  he  affirmed,  brought  the 
doctrine  to  complete  demonstration.  In  applying  this 
demonstration  to  the  general  theory  of  light,  he  made 
the  striking  suggestion  that  "  the  luminiferous  ether 
pervades  the  substance  of  all  material  bodies  with  little 
or  no  resistance,,  as  freely,  pciimps,  as  the  wind  passes 
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rthrongh  a  grove  of  trees."  He  asserted  hia  belief  also 
that  the  chemical  rays  which  Ritter  had  discovered 
bejond  the  violet  end  of  the  visible  spectrum  are  but 
still  more  rapid  undulations  of  the  same  character  as 
those  which  produce  light.  In  his  earlier  lecture  he 
had  affirmed  a  like  affinity  between  the  light  rays  and 
the  rays  of  radiant  heat  which  Herschel  detected  below 

k  the  red   end  of  the  spectrum,  suggesting  that  "  light 

I'diSers  from  heat  only  in  the  frequency  of  its  undu- 
lations or  vibrations  —  those  undulations  which  are 
within  certain  limits  with  respect  to  frequency  affect- 
ing the  optic  nerve  and  constituting  light,  and  those 
which  are  slower  and   probably  stronger  constituting 

I  beat  only."    From  the  very  outset  he  had  recognized 

L  the  affinity  between  sound  and  light;   indeed,  it  had 

■  been   this  affinity  that  led  him  on  to  an  appreciation 

■►of  the  undulatory  theory  of  light. 

"  But  while  all  these  affinities  seemed  so  clear  to  the 
great  co-ordinating  brain  of  Young,  they  made  no  such 
impression  on  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries.  The 
immateriality  of  tight  had  been  substantially  demon- 
strated, but  practically  no  one  save  its  author  accepted 
the  demonstration.  Newton's  doctrine  of  the  emission 
of  corpuscles  was  too  firmly  rooted  to  be  readily  dis- 

Llodgcd,  and  Dr.  Young  had  too  many  other  interests  to 
lontinue  the  assault  unceasingly.  Ue  occasionally  wrote 
^mething  touching  on  his  theory,  mostly  papers  con- 
tributed to  the  Quarterly  Revifxo  and  similar  period- 
sals,  anonymously  or  under  a  pseudonym,  for  he  had 

^conceived  the  notion  that  too  great  conspicuousness  in 
fields  outside  of  medicine  would  injure  his  practice  as  a 
physician.     His   views   regarding  light   (including  the 

I  original  papers  frorn  the  P/itlmi>ph!cal  Transactions  of 


^original  ] 
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tfui  Royal  Society)  were  again  given  publicity  in  full  in 
bis  celebrated  volunae  on  natural  philosophy,  consisiing 
in  part  of  his  lectures  before  the  Roj'al  Instituliou,  pult. 
lished  in  1807;  but  even  then  they  failed  to  bring  con- 
viction to  the  pliilosophic  world.  Indeed,  they  did  not 
even  arouse  a  controversial  spirit,  as  his  first  papers  bad 
done. 

So  it  chanced  that  when,  in  1816,  a  young  French 
military  engineer,  named  Augustin  Jean  Fresnel,  re- 
turning from  the  Napoleonic  wars,  became  interested  in 
the  phenomena  of  light,  and  made  some  experiments 
concerning  diffraction,  which  seemed  to  him  to  contro- 
vert the  accepted  notions  of  the  materiality  of  light,  he 
was  quite  unaware_that  his  experiments  had  been  an- 
ticipated by  a  philosopher  across  the  Channel.  IIr 
communicated  hisex|ienments  and  results  to  the  French 
Institute,  supposing  them  to  l>e  absolutely  novel.  That 
body  referred  them  to  a  committee,  of  which,  as  good 
fortune  would  have  it,  the  dominating  member  was 
Dominique  Francois  Arago,  a  man  as  versatile  as  Young 
himself,  and  hardly  loss  profound,  if  perha|)s  not  quite  so 
original.  Arago  at  once  recognized  the  merit  of  Fres- 
nel's  work,  and  soon  became  a  convert  to  the  theory. 
He  told  Fresnel  that  Young  had  anticipated  him  as  re- 
gards the  general  theory,  but  that  much  remained  to  be 
done,  and  he  offered  to  associate  himself  with  Fresnel 
in  prosecuting  the  investigation.  Fresnel  was  not  a 
little  dashed  to  learn  that  his  original  ideas  had  been 
worked  out  by  another  while  he  was  a  lad,  but  he 
bowed  gracefully  to  the  situation,  and  went  ahead  with 
unabated  zeal. 

The  championship  of  Arago  insured  the  undulatory 
theory  a  hearing  before  the  French  Institute,  but  by  no 
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Imeans  sufficed  to  bring&bout  its  general  acceptance.     On 

Itiie  contrary,  a  bitter  feud  ensued,  in  which  Antgo  tvas 

^opposed  by  the  "Jupiter  Olynipius  of  the  Academy," 

f  Laplace,  by  the  only  less  famous  Poisson,  and  by  the 

younger  but  hardly  less  able  Biot.    So  bitterly  raged  the 

feud  that  a  life-long  friendship  between  Arago  and  Biot 

Wiis  ruptureii  forever.    The  opposition  managed  to  delay 

the  publication  of  Fresnel's  papers,  but  Arago  continued 

to  tight  with  his  customary  enthusiasm  and  pertinacity, 

and  at  last,  in  1S23,  the  Academy  yielded,  and  voted 

Fresnel  into  its  ranks,  thus  implicitly  admitting  the 

value  of  his  work. 

It  is  a  humiliating  thought  that  such  controversies  as 
this  must  mar  the  progress  of  scientific  truth  ;  but  fort- 
unately the  story  of  the  introduction  of  the  undulatory 
theory  has  a  more  pleasant  side.  Three  men,  great  both 
in  character  and  in  intellect,  were  concerned  in  pressing 
its  claims — Young,  Fi-esnel  and  Arago  —  and  the  rela- 
tions of  these  men  form  a  picture  unmarred  by  any 
of  those  petty  jealousies  that  so  often  dim  the  lustre 
of  great  names.  Fresnel  freely  acknowledged  Young's 
priority  so  soon  as  his  attention  was  called  to  it ;  and 
Young  applauded  the  work  of  the  Frenchman,  and 
aided  with  his  counsel  in  the  application  of  the  umlula- 
tory  theory  to  the  problems  of  jiolarization  of  light. 
which  still  demanded  explanation,  and  which  Fresnel's 
fertility  of  experimental  resource  and  profundity  of 
mathematical  insight  sufficed  in  the  end  to  conquer. 

After  Fresnel's  admission  to  the  Institute  in  1S23  the 
opposition  weakened,  and  gradually  the  philosophers 
came  to  realize  the  merits  of  a  theory  which  Young 
had  vainly  called  to  thc-ir  attention  a  full  quarter- 
f  century  before.     Now,  thanks  largely  to  Arago,  both 
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Young  and  Fresnel  received  their  full  meed  of  apprecia- 
tion. Fresnel  was  given  the  Rumford  medal  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  England  in  1S25,  and  chosen  one  of  the 
foreign  members  of  the  Society  two  years  later,  while 
Young  in  turn  was  elected  one  of  the  eight  foreign 
merabera  of  the  French  Acatleray.  As  a  fitting  cuirai- 
nnlion  of  the  chapter  of  felicities  between  the  three 
friends,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Young,  as  Foreign  Secretary 
of  the  Royal  Society,  to  notify  Fresnel  of  the  honors 
shown  him  by  England's  representative  body  of  sci- 
entists; while  Arago,  as  Perpetual  Secretary  of  the 
French  Institute,  conveyed  to  Young  in  the  same  year 
the  notification  that  he  had  been  similairly  honored  by 
the  savants  of  France. 

A  few  months  later  Fresnel  was  dead,  and  Young 
survived  liim  only  two  years.  Both  died  premature- 
ly ;  but  their  gre^it  work  was  done,  and  the  world  will 
remember  always  and  link  together  these  two  names  in 
connection  with  a  theory  which  in  its  implications  and 
importance  ranks  little  below  the  theory  of  universal 
gravitation. 


The  full  importance  nf  Young's  studies  of  light  migl 
perhaps  have  gained  earlier  recognition  bad  it  not 
chanced  that,  at  the  time  when  they  were  made,  the 
attention  of  the  philosophic  world  was  turned  with  the 
fixity  and  fascination  of  a  hypnotic  stare  upon  another 
field,  which  for  a  time  brooked  no  rival.  How  could 
the  old  familiar  phenomenon  Jight  interest  any  one 
when  the  new  agent  galvanism  was  in  view?  As  well 
ask  one  to  fix  attention  on  a  star  while  a  meteorite 
blazes  across  the  sky. 
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The  question  of  the  hour  waa  whether  in  galvunism 
the  world  had  to  do  with  a  new  force,  or  whether  it  is 
identical  with  electricity,  masking  under  a  new  form. 
Very  early  in  the  century  the  profoand,  if  rather  cap- 
tious, Dr.  Wollaston  made  experiments  which  seemed  to 
show  that  the  two  are  identical ;  and  by  1S07  Dr.  Young 
could  write  id  bis  published  lectures  :  "The  identity  of 
the  general  causes  of  electrical  and  of  galvanic  effects  is 
now  doubted  by  few."  To  be  entirely  accurate,  he 
should  have  added,  '■'  by  few  of  the  leaders  of  scientific 
thought,"  for  the  lesser  lights  were  by  no  means  so  fully 
ligreed  as  the  sentence  cited  might  seem  to  imply. 

But  meantime  an  even  more  striking  affinity  had  been 
found  for  the  new  agent  galvanism.  From  the  first  it 
had  been  the  chemists  rather  than  the  natural  philoso- 
phers— the  word  physicist  was  not  then  in  vogue — who 
had  chiefly  experimented  with  Volta's  battery;  and  the 
acute  mind  of  Humphry  Davy  at  once  recognized  the 
close  relationship  between  chemical  decomposition  and 
the  appearance  of  the  new  "  imponderable."  The  great 
Swedish  chemist  Berzelius  also  had  an  inkling  of  the 
flame  thing.  But  it  was  Davy  who  first  gave  the 
thought  full  expression,  in  a  Bakerian  lecture  before 
the  Eoyal  Society  in  1806 — the  lecture  which- gained 
him  not  only  the  plaudits  of  his  own  countrymen,  but 
the  Napoleonic  prize  of  the  French  Academy  at  a  time 
when  the  political  bodies  of  the  two  countries  were  in 
the  midst  of  a  sanguinary  war,  "  Science  knows  no 
country,"  said  the  young  Englishman,  in  accepting  the 
French  testimonial,  against  the  wishes  of  some  of  the 
more  narrow-minded  of  bis  friends.  "  If  the  two  coun- 
tries or  governments  are  at  war.  the  men  of  science  are 
not.    That  would,  indeed,  be  a  civil  war  of  the  worst 
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description.  We  should  nilber,  tlirougli  the  instru- 
nienlality  of  men  of  science,  soften  the  asperities  of 
national  hostility." 

Here  it  was  that  Davy  explicitly  stated  his  belief 
that  "chemical  and  electrical  attraction  are  produced 
by  the  same  cause,  acting  in  one  case  on  particles,  in 
the  uther  on  masses,"  and  that  "the  same  property, 
under  different  mo<i ificn tions,  is  the  cause  of  all  the 
phenomena  exhibited  by  different  voltaic  combinations." 
The  phenomena  of  galvanism  were  thus  linked  with 
chemical  action  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  frictional 
electricity  on  the  other,  in  the  fii-st  decade  of  the  cen 
tury.  showing  that  ■dectricity  is  by  nu  means  the  isii- 
l  ed  "  fluid  "  that  it 'had  been  thought.  But  there  the 
I,  tter  rested  for  another  decade.  The  imaginative 
1  vy,  whose  penetrative  genius  mnst  have  carried  him 
f  'ther  hiul  it  not  been  diverted,  became  more  and  more 
absorbed  in  the  chemical  side  of  the  problem  ;  and 
Young,  having  severe*!  his  connection  with  the  Royal 
Institution,  wasdevolinghimself  to  developing  bis  med- 
ical practice,  and  In  intervals  of  diity  to  deciphering 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  Parenthetically  it  may  be 
added  that  Young  was  far  too  much  in  advance  of  his 
time  to  maice  a  gi-eat  success  as  a  practitioner  (people 
demand  sophistry  rather  than  pidlosopliy  of  their  fam- 
ily physician),  but  that  his  success  with  the  hiero- 
glyphics .was  HO  less  novel  and  epoch-making  than  his 
work  in  philosophy. 

Fora  time  no  master-general izer  came  lo  take  the  place 
of  these  men  in  thestudy  of  the  "imponderables"  as  such, 
and  the  phenomena  of  electricity  occupied  an  isolated  cor- 
ner in  the  realm  of  science,  linked,  as  has  been  said  rather_ 
to  cliemistry  than  to  the  field  we  now  term  physi<^. 
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Bat  in  the  year  1S19  there  flashed  before  the  philo- 
sophic world,  like  lightning  from  a,  clear  sky,  the  report 
tliiil  Hans  Christian  Oersted,  the  Danish  philosopher, 
had  discovered  that  ihe  magnetic  needle  may  be  deflect- 
ed by  the  passage  near  it  of  a  current  of  electricity. 
The  experiment  was  repeated  everywhere.  Its  validity 
was  beyond  question,  its  importance  beyond  estimate. 
Many  men  had  vaguely  dreamed  that  there  might  be 
some  cjnnection  between  electricity  and  magnetism — 
chiefly  because  each  shows  plienomona  of  seeming  at- 
traction and  repulsion  —  but  here  was  the  iii'st  experi- 
mental evidence  that  any  such  cmnection  actually  ex- 
ists. The  wandering  eye  of  sciencu  was  recalled  to  elac- 
tricity  as  suddenly  and  as  irresisti  ly  as  it  had  been  n 
ISOO  by  the  discovery  of  the  voltaic  pile.  But  now  it 
was  the  physical  rather  than  tlie  chemical  side  of  bile 
subject  that  cliiefly  demanded  attention.  "i 

At  once  Andr6  Marie  Am[>ere,  whom  the  French  love 
to  call  the  Newton  of  etoctricity,  appreciated  the  far- 
reaching  importance  of  the  newly  disclosed  relationship, 
and,  combining  mathematical  and  experimental  studies, 
showed  how  close  is  the  link  between  electricity  and 
magnetism,  and  suggested  the  possibility  of  signalling 
at  a  distance  by  means  of  electric  wires  associated  with 
magnetic  needles.  Gauss,  the  great  mathematician,  and 
Weber,  the  physicist,  put  this  idea  to  a  practical  test  by 
communicating  with  one  another  at  a  distance  of  sev- 
eral roods,  in  Guttingen,  long  before  "practical"  teleg- 
raphy grew  out  of  Oersted's  discovery. 

A  new  impetus  thus  being  given  to  the  investigators, 
an  epoch  of  electrical  discovery  naturally  followed.  For 
a  time  interest  centred  on  the  French  investigators,  in 
particular  upon  llie  experiments  of  the  ever- receptive 
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Arago,  who  discovered  m  1825  that  nmgnets  may  be 
produced  at  will  by  eloctrioal  induction.  But  about 
IS.'iO  the  acaoe  shifte«I  to  London  ;  for  then  the  protege 
oT  Davy,  and  his  successor  in  the  Itoyal  Institution, 
Michael  Faraday,  the  "man  who  added  to  the  powers 
of  his  intellect  all  the  graces  of  the  human  heart."  hegiin 
that  series  of  electrical  experiments  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution which  were  destined  to  attract  the  dazed  atten- 
tion of  the  philosophic  world,  and  stamp  their  originator 
as  *'  the  greatest  experimental  philosopher  the  world 
has  ever  seen."  Nor  does  the  nink  of  prince  of  experi- 
menters do  Faraday  full  justice,  for  he  was  far  more 
than  a  mere  ex|)erinienter.  He  had  not,  perhaps,  quite 
the  intuitive  insight  of  Davy,  and  be  utterly  lacked  the 
profound  mathematical  training  of  Young.  None  the 
less  was  he  a  man  who  could  dream  dreams  on  occasion, 
and.  as  Maxwell  has  insisted,  think  in  mathematical 
channels  if  not  with  technical  symbols.  Only  his  wagon 
must  always  traverse  earth  though  hitched  to  a  star. 
Uis  dreams  guided  him  onward,  but  ever  the  hand  of 
experiment  kept  check  over  the  dreams. 

It  was  in  1831  that  Faraday  opened  up  the  field  of 
magneto-electricity.  Reversing  the  experimenla  of  his 
predecessors,  who  had  found  that  electric  currents  may 
generate  magnetism,  he  showed  that  magnets  have 
power  under  certain  circumstances  to  generate  electric- 
ity ;  he  prove<l,  indeed,  the  interconvertibility  of  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism.  Then  he  showed  that  all  bodies 
are  more  or  less  subject  to  the  influence  of  magnetism, 
and  that  even  light  may  be  affected  by  magnetism  as  to 
its  phenomena  of  polarization.  He  satisfied  bimself 
completely  of  the  true  identity  of  all  the  various  forms 
of  electricity,  and  of  the  convertibility  of  electricity  and 
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L  etiemical  actioD.  Tlius  he  linked  togeDier  light,  chemi- 
cal affinity,  magnetism,  and  electricity.  And,  moreover, 
he  knew  full  well  tbiit  no  one  of  these  can  be  produced 
in  indefinite  supply  from  another.  Nowhere,  he 
"is  there  a  pure  creation  or  production  of  power  wilh- 

[  out  a  corresponding  exhaustion  of  something  to  supply 


When  Faraday  wrote  those  words  in  1840  he  was 
treading  on  the  ver3'  heels  of  a  greater  generalization 
than  any  which  he  actually  formulated ;  nay,  he  had  it 
fairly  within  his  reach.  He  saw  a  great  truth  without 
fully  realizing  its  import;  it  was  left  for  others,  ap- 
proaching the  same  truth  along  another  path,  to  point 
oat  its  full  significance. 


The  great  generalization  which  Faraday  so  narrowly 
ed  is  the  truth  which  since  then  has  became  familiar 

IAS  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy — the  law 
that  in  transforming  energy  from  one  condition  to  an- 
other we  can    never  secure   more   than  an  equivalent 

.  quantity  ;  that,  in  short,  "  to  create  or  annihilate  ener- 

igy  is  as  impossible  as  to  create  or  annihilate  matter; 

,.and  that  all  the  phenomena  of  the  material  universe 
consist  in  transformations  of  energy  alone."  Some  phi- 
losophers think  this  the  greatest  generalization  ever 
eonoeived  by  the  mind  of  man.  Be  that  as  it  may.  it  is  ' 
surely  one  of  the  great  intellectual  landmarks  of  our 
ifientury.  It  stands  apart,  so  stupendous  and  so  far- 
jRaobing  in  its  implications  that  the  generation  which 
flret  saw  the  law  developed  could  little  appreciate  it; 
mly  now,  through  the  vista  of  half  a  century,  do  we 
3>egin  to  see  it  in  its  true  proportions. 
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A.  fast  generaliiuitii)ri  such  as  this  is  never  i 
room  growth,  nor  does  il  usually  spring  full  grown  from 
tile  mind  of  any  single  man.  Always  a  number  of 
minds  are  very  near  a  truth  before  any  ono  mind  fnlly 
gras{>s  it.  Pre-eminently  true  is  this  of  the  doctrine  of 
■vation  of  energy.  Not  Faraday  alone,  but  half  a 
doiteii  difFereut  mun  had  an  inkling  ut*  it  before  il  g&iaed 
full  expression;  indeed,  every  man  who  advocated  tbs 
undulatory  theory  of  light  and  heat  was  verging  towards 
the  goal.  The  doctrine  of  Young  and  Fresnul  was  as  a 
highway  leading  surely  on  to  the  wide  plain  of  ouosei-- 
vation.  The  phenomena  of  eieutro-magnetism  t'lirnished 
another  such  highway.  But  there  was  yet  another  road 
which  led  just  as  surely  and  even  moi-o  readily  to  the 
same  goal.  Tliis  was  the  road  furnished  by  the  pbe- 
noniE^na  of  heat,  and  the  men  who  travelled  it  were  des- 
tined to  outstrip  their  fellow-workers;  though,  as  wo 
have  seen,  wayfarers  on  other  roads  were  within  baiting 
distunuo  when  the  leaders  passed  the  mark. 

In  order  to  do  even  approximate  justice  to  the  men 
who  entereil  into  the  groat  achievement,  we  must  recall 
that  just  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  Count  liumfonl 
and  Humphry  Davy  independently  showed  that  labor 
may  be  transformed  into  heat;  and  correctly  interprf>ted 
this  fact  ns  meaning  the  transformation  of  molar  into 
molecular  motion.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  each  of 
these  men  of  genius  realized,  vaguely,  at  any  rate,  that 
there  must  be  a  close  correspondence  between  Uia 
amount  of  the  molar  and  the  molecular  motions;  henoe 
that  each  of  them  was  in  sight  of  the  law  of  the  me- 
chanical equivalent  of  heat.  But  neither  of  them  quite 
grasped  or  explicitly  stated  what  each  must  vaguely 
have  seen  ;  and  for  jnst.  n  quarter  of  a  century  no  one 
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ftbe  even  came  abreast  their  line  of  thought,  let  alone 
passing  It. 

Bui  then,  in  1824,  a  French  philosopher,  Sadi  Carnot, 
caught  step  with  the  great  Englisbaien,  and  took  a  long 
leap  ahead  hy  explicitly  stating  his  belief  that  a  definite 
quantity  of  work  could  be  trunsformed  into  a  definite 
quantity  of  heat,  no  more,  no  less.  Carnot  did  not,  in- 
deed, reach  the  clear  view  of  his  predecessors  as  to  the 
nature  of  heat,  for  he  still  thought  it  a  form  of  "  impon- 
derable" fluid  ;  but  he  reasoned  none  the  less  clearly  as 
to  its  mutual  convertibility  with  mechanical  work.  But 
im|)ortant  as  his  conclusions  seem  now  that  we  look 
back  upon  them  with  clearer  vision,  they  made  no  im- 
pression whatever  upon  his  contemporaries.  Camot's 
work  in  this  line  was  an  isolated  phenomenon  of  histori- 
cal interest,  but  it  did  not  enter  into  the  scheme  of  the 
completed  narrative  in  any  such  way  as  did  the  work  of 
Rumford  and  Davy, 

The  man  who  really  took  up  the  broken  thread  where 
Rumford  and  Davy  bad  dropped  it,  and  wove  it  into  a 
completed  texture,  came  upon  the  scene  in  18iO,  His 
home  was  in  Manchester.  England  ;  his  occupation  that 
of  a  manufacturer,  lie  was  a  friend  and  pupil  of  the 
great  Dr.  Dalton.  His  name  was  James  Prescott  Joule, 
When  posterity  has  done  its  final  juggling  with  the 
names  of  our  century,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  name  of 
this  Manchester  philosopher  will  be  a  household  word 
like  the  names  of  Aristotle,  Copernicus,  and  Newton. 

For  Joule's  work  it  was,  done  in  the  Hfth  decade  of  our 
century,  which  demonstrated  beyond  all  cavil  that  there 
is  a  precise  and  absolute  equivalence  between  mechani- 
cal work  and  heat;  that  whatever  the  form  of  mani- 
Ct  of  molar  motion,  it  can  generate  a  definite  anri 
21S 
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inv>aMijrable  amount  of  heat,  and  no  more.  Joule  found, 
for  example,  tlutl  at  tbe  sen-level  in  Manchestera  pound 
weight  fulling  through  seven  hundred  and  seventy-two 
feet  could  generate  enough  heat  to  raise  the  temperature 
i>f  a  pound  of  water  one  degree  Fahrenheit,  Tliere  was 
nittliing  bapliasard,  nothing  accidental,  ahuut  this;  it 
Ixire  the  sUunp  of  unalterable  law.  And  Joule  bimst;!!' 
fuuv,  what  others  in  time  were  made  to  see,  that  tbis 
truth  is  merely  a  imrlicular  case  wJtbin  a  more  general 
law.  If  lient  cannot  he  in  any  sense  created,  but  only 
made  manifest  as  a  transformation  of  another  kind  of 
motion,  llien  must  not  tbe  same  thing  be  true  of  »ll 
those  other  forms  of "  force  " — light,  electricity,  magnet- 
ism— which  had  been  shown  to  be  so  closely  assocnattxl, 
so  mutually  convertible,  with  heati  All  analogy  seemed 
to  urge  tbe  truth  of  this  inference;  all  experiment  tend- 
ed to  confirm  it.  The  law  of  the  mechanical  eqaivalent 
of  heat  then  became  the  main  corner-stone  of  tbe  greater 
hiw  of  the  conservation  of  energy. 

But  while  this  citation  is  fresh  in  mind,  we  must  turn 
our  attention  with  all  liaste  to  a  country  across  the 
Channel — to  Denmark,  in  short— and  learn  that  even  as 
Joule  experimented  with  the  transformation  of  heat,  a 
pliilosoplier  of  Copenhagen,  Cotding  by  name,  had  hit 
u|)on  tlie  Biime  idea,  and  carrie<l  it  far  towards  a  demon- 
stration. And  th(Mi,  without  pausing,  ive  must  shift  yet 
aj:ain.  this  lime  to  Genuany,  nnd  consider  the  work  of 
three  other  men,  who  independently  were  on  the  track 
of  the  same  truth,  and  two  of  whom,  it  mast  be  admit- 
ted, reachetl  it  earlier  than  either  .Toule  or  Coiding, 
if  neither  brought  it  to  quite  so  clear  a  demonstra- 
tion. The  names  of  these  throe  Germans  are  Mohr. 
Mayer,  and    Ilelmholtz.     Their   share    in   establishing 
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the  great  doctrine  of  conservation  must  now  claim  our 
attention. 

As  to  Karl  Friedrich  Mohr,  it  may  be  said  that  his 
stiitetuent  of  the  doctrine  preceded  that  of  any  of  his 
fellows,  yet  that  otherwise  it  was  perhaps  least  impor- 
tant. In  1837  this  thoughtful  German  Iiad  grasped  the 
main  truth,  and  given  it  expression  in  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Zeitschrifi fur  Phyeik,  etc.  But  the  article 
attracted  no  attention  Whatever,  even  from  Mohr's  own 
countrymen.  Still,  Mohr's  title  to  rank  as  one  who 
independently  conceived  the  great  truth,  and  perhaps 
firet  conceived  it  before  any  other  man  in  the  world 
saw  it  as  clearly,  even  though  he  did  not  demonstrate 
■its  validity,  is  not  to  be  disputed. 

It  was  just  five  years  later,  in  18*2,  that  Dr.  Julias 

obert  Mayer,  practising  physician  in  the  little  German 

own  of  Heilbrann,  published  apaperinLiebig'sjlJino^^n 

■fln  "The  Forces  of  Inorganic   Nature,"  in  which  not 

lerely  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat,  but  the  entire 

doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  is  explicitly  if 

briefly  stated.      Two  years   earlier   Dr.  Mayer,   while 

surgeon  to  a  Dutch  India  vessel  cruising  in  the  tropica, 

bad  observed  that  the  venous  blood  of  a  patient  seemed 

redder  than  venous  blood  usually  is  observed  to  be  in 

Tiperate  climates.     He  pondered  over  this  seemingly 

insignificant   fact,  and  at  last  reached  the   conclusion 

pfaat  the  cause  must  be  the  lesser  amount  of  oxidation 

iquired  to  keep  up  the  body  temperature  in  the  tropics. 

1  by  this  reflection  to  consider  the  body  as  a  machine 

^■dependent  on  outside  forces  for  its  capacity  to  act,  he 

passed  on  into  a  novel  realm  of  thought,  which  brought 

him  at  last  to  independent  discovery  of  the  mechanical 

B^eory  of  heat,  and  to  the  first  full  and  comprehensive 
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appreciation  of  tbe  great  law  of  conservation.  Blood- 
letting, tbe  modern  physician  holds,  was  a  practice  of 
very  doubtful  boneSt,  as  a  rule,  to  the  subject ;  but  once, 
at  least,  it  led  to  inurrellous  results.  No  slra»'  is  so  smuU 
that  it  may  nut  point  the  receptive  iniud  of  genius  tu 
new  and  wonderful  truths. 

Here,  then,  was  this  obscure  German  physician.  lead- 
ing the  humdrum  life  of  a  village  practitioner,  yet  seeing 
such  visions  as  no  human  being  in  tbe  world  bad  ever 
seen  before. 

Tbe  great  principle  he  had  discovered  became  the 
dominating  thought  of  his  life,  and  tilled  all  his  leisure 
hours,  LLe  applied  it  far  and  wide,  amidst  all  tbe  phe- 
nomena of  tbe  inorganic  and  organic  worlds.  It  taught 
him  that  both  vegetables  and  animals  are  nuicbines, 
bound  by  the  same  laws  that  hold  sway  over  inorgan- 
ic matter,  transforming  energy,  but  creating  nothing. 
Then  bis  mind  reached  out  into  space  ami  met  a  universe 
made  up  of  questions.  Each  star  that  blinked  down  »l 
him  as  be  rude  in  answer  to  a  night  call  seemed  an  inter- 
rogation-point asking.  How  do  I  exist!  Why  have  I 
not  long  since  burned  out  if  your  theory  of  conservation 
Ije  true  t  No  one  hitherto  had  even  tried  to  ansiver  that 
question;  few  hiid  so  much  as  reabzcd  that  it  demanded 
an  ansiver.  But  the  Hcilbronn  physician  understood 
the  question  and  found  an  answer.  His  meteoric  hy- 
jKjthesis,  published  in  1848.  gave  for  the  first  lime  a 
tenable  explanation  of  the  persistent  light  and  beat  of 
our  sun  and  the  myriad  other  suns— an  explanation  to 
which  we  ahall  recur  in  another  connection. 

All  this  time  our  isolated  philosopher,  his  brain  aflame 
with  the  glow  of  creative  thought,  was  quite  unaware 
that  any  one  else  in  the  world  was  working  along  the 
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same  lines.  And  the  outside  world  was  equally 
of  the  work  of  the  JJeilbronn  physician.  There  was  no 
friend  to  inspire  enthusiasm  and  give  courage,  no  kindred 
spirit  to  react  on  this  masterful  but  lonely  mind.  And 
this  is  the  more  remarkable  because  there  are  few  other 
cases  where  a  master -originator  in  science  has  come 
apon  the  scene  except  as  the  pupil  or  friend  of  some 
other  master-originator.  Of  the  men  we  have  noticed 
in  the  present  connection.  Young  was  the  friend  and 
confrere  of  Davy ;  Davy,  the  protege  of  Rumford  ;  Far- 
laday,  the  pupil  of  Davy ;  Fresnel,  the  co-worker  with 
Arago;  Colding,  the  confrc-re  of  Oersted;  Joule,  the 
pQpil  of  Dalton.  But  Mayer  is  an  isolatetl  phenomenon 
— one  of  the  lone  mountain-peak  intellects  of  the  century. 
That  estimate  raay  be  exaggerated  which  has  called  him 
jthe  Galileo  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  sui-ely  no  luke- 
warm praise  can  do  him  justice. 

Yet  for  a  long  time  his  work  attracted  no  attention 
whatever.  In  1847,  when  another  German  physician, 
Hermann  von  Helmholtz,  one  of  the  most  massive  and 
towering  intellects  of  any  age,  had  been  independently 
led  to  comprehension  of  the  doctrine  of  conservation  of 
energy,  and  published  his  treatise  on  the  subject,  he  had 
hardly  heard  of  his  countryman  Mayer.  When  he  did 
.liear  of  him,  however,  he  hastened  to  renounce  all  claim 
the  doctrine  of  conservation,  though  the  world  at 

■ge  gives  him  credit  of  independent  even  though  sub- 

|nent  discovery. 

atime  in  England  Joule  was  going  on  from  one 

iperimental  demonstration  to  another,  oblivious  of  bis 

-erroan  competitors  and  almost  as  little  noticed  by  his 

countrymen.     He  read  his  first  paper  before  the 

ihemical   section   of   the   British    Association    for  Ihe 
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Advancement  of  Science  in  1S43,  and  no  one  heeded  it 
in  the  least.  Two  years  later  he  wished  to  read  another 
[)aper,  but  the  chuirmun  hinted  that  time  was  limited, 
and  asketl  him  to  cootine  himself  to  a  brief  verbal  synop 
sis  of  the  results  of  his  experiments.  Had  the  chair- 
man but  known  it,  he  was  curtailing  a  paper  vastly  more 
important  than  all  the  other  pti)>ers  of  the  meeting  put 
together.  However,  the  sj'nopsis  was  given,  and  one 
man  was  there  to  hear  it  who  had  the  genius  to  appre- 
ciate its  importance.  This  was  William  Thomson,  the 
present  Lord  Kelvin,  now  known  to  all  the  world  as 
among  the  greatest  of  natural  philosophers,  but  then 
only  a  novitiate  in  science.  lie  came  to  Joule's  aid, 
started  rolling  the  ball  of  controversy,  and  subsequently 
associated  himself  with  the  Manchester  exiierimenter  in 
pursuing  his  investigations. 

But  meantime  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  British 
science  viewed  the  new  doctrine  askance.  Faraday, 
Brewster,  Herschel— those  were  the  great  names  in 
pliysics  at  that  day,  and  no  one  of  them  could  quite 
accept  the  new  views  regarding  energy.  For  several 
years  no  older  physicist,  speaking  with  recognized 
authority,  came  forward  in  supjiort  of  the  doctrine  of 
conservation.  This  culminating  thought  of  our  first 
half-century  came  silently  into  the  world,  unheralded 
and  unopposed.  The  fifth  decade  of  the  century  had 
seen  it  elaborated  and  substantially  demonstrated  in  at 
least  three  different  countries,  yet  even  the  leadei-s  of 
thought  did  not  so  much  as  know  of  its  existence.  In 
1S53  Whewell,  the  historian  of  the  inductive  sciences,  pub- 
lished a  second  edition  of  his  history,  and,  as  Huxley  has 
pointed  out,  he  did  not  so  much  as  refer  to  the  revolution- 
izing thought  which  even  then  was  a  full  decade  old. 
ai8 
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By  this  time,  however,  the  battle  was  brewing.  The 
rising  generation  saw  the  importance  of  a  law  which 
their  elders  could  not  appreciate,  anil  soon  it  was  noised 
abroad  that  there  were  more  than  one  claimant  to  the 
honor  of  discovery.  Chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall,  the  work  of  Mayer  became  known  to  the 
British  public,  and  a  most  regrettable  controversy  ensued 
between  the  partisans  of  Mayer  and  those  of  Joule — a 
bitter  controversy,  in  which  Davy's  contention  that 
science  knows  no  country  was  not  always  regarded,  and 
which  left  its  scars  upon  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
great  men  whose  personal  intei'ests  were  involved. 

And  so  to  this  day  the  question  who  is  the  chief  dis- 
coverer of  the  law  of  conservation  of  energy  is  not  sus- 
ceptible of  a  categorical  answer  that  would  satisfy  all 
philosophers.  It  is  generally  held  that  the  first  choice 
lies  between  Joule  and  Mayer,  Professor  Tyndall  has 
expressed  the  belief  that  in  future  each  of  these  men 
will  be  equally  remembered  in  connection  with  this 
work.  But  history  gives  us  no  warrant  for  such  a  hope. 
Posterity  in  the  long-run  demands  always  that  its  heroes 
shall  stand  alone.  Who  remembers  now  that  Robert 
llooke  contested  with  Newton  the  discovery  of  the  doc- 
trine of  universal  gravitation?    The  judgment  of  pos- 

ity  is  unjust,  but  it  is  inexorable.  And  so  we  can 
little  doubt  that  a  century  from  now  one  name  will  be 
mentioned  as  that  of  the  originator  of  the  great  doctrine 
of  conservation  of  energy.  The  man  whose  name  is  thus 
remembered  will  perhaps  be  spoken  of  as  the  Galileo, 
the  Newton,  of  the  nineteenth  century;  but  whether 
the  name  thus  dignified  by  tlie  final  verdict  of  history 
will  be  that  of  Colding.  Mohr,  Mayer,  Helmboltz,  or 
^Jonle,  it  is  not  for  our  century  to  decide. 
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The  gradual  permeation  of  the  field  by  tfae  great 
doctrine  of  conservation  simply  repeated  ihe  history 
of  the  introduction  of  every  novel  and  revolutionary 
thought.  Kecessarily  the  elder  generation,  to  whom 
all  forms  of  energy  were  imjKjnderable  fluids,  must  pass 
away  before  the  new  conception  could  chiim  the  field. 
Even  the  word  energy,  though  Voung  had  introduceil 
it  in  1807,  did  not  come  into  gpneral  use  till  f«»me  time 
after  the  middle  of  the  century.  To  the  generality  of 
philosophers  (the  word  physicist  was  even  less  in  favor 
at  this  time)  the  various  forms  of  energy  were  slill 
subtle  fluids,  and  never  was  idea  relinquished  with 
greater  unwillingness  than  this.  The  experiments  of 
Young  and  Fresnel  had  convinced  a  large  number  of 
philosophers  that  liglit  is  a  vibration  and  not  a  sub- 
stance: but  so  great  an  authority  as  Biot  clung  to  the 
old  emission  idea  to  the  end  of  his  life,  in  1862,  and  held 
a  following. 

Meantime,  however,  the  company  of  brilliant  young 
men  who  had  just  served  tiieir  apprenticeship  when  the 
doctrine  of  conservation  came  u|xtn  the  scene  had  grown 
into  authoritative  positions,  ami  were  battling  actively 
for  the  new  ideas.  Confirmatory  evidence  that  energy 
is  a  molecular  motion  and  not  au  "  imponderable"  form 
of  matter  accumulated  day  by  day.  The  experiments  of 
two  Frenchmen,  HippoKte  L.  Fizean  and  IM>n  Foucault, 
served  finally  to  convince  the  last  lingering  sceptics  that 
light  is  an  undulation  ;  and  by  implication  brought  heat 
into  the  same  category,  since  James  David  Forbes,  the 
Scotch  physicist,  had  shown  in  1S.17  that  radiant  heat 
conforms  to  the  same  laws  of  polarization  and  double 
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refraction  that  govera  light.  But,  for  that  matter,  t 
experiments  that  had  established  the  mechanical  equiva- 
lent of  heat  hardly  left  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  itiima- 
teriality  of  this  "imponderable."  Uoubtere  had,  indeed, 
eipn^ssed  scepticism  aa  to  the  validity  of  Joule's  exper- 
imenttj,  but  the  further  researches,  experimental  and 
mathematical,  of  such  workers  as  Thomson  (Lortl  Kel- 
vin), liankine,  and  Tyndall  in  Great  Britain,  of  Halra- 
lioltz  and  Clausius  in  Germany,  and  of  Hegnault  in 
France,  dealing  with  various  manifestations  of  heat, 
placed  the  evidence  beyond  the  reach  of  criticism. 

Out  of  these  studies,  just  at  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury, to  which  the  experiments  of  Mayer  and  Joule  had 
led,  grew  the  new  science  of  ihernio-dynamics.  Out  of 
tliem  also  grew  ia  the  mind  of  one  of  the  investigators 
a  new  generalization,  only  second  in  importance  to  the 
doctrine  of  conservation  itself.  Professor  William 
Thomson  (Lord  Kelvin)  in  his  studies  in  thermo-dynara- 
ics  was  early  impressed  with  the  fact  that  whereas  all 
the  molar  motion  develo}}ed  through  labor  or  gravity 
could  be  converted  into  heat,  the  process  is  not  fully  re- 
versible. Heat  can.  indeed,  \je  converted  into  niotar 
^motion  or  work,  but  in  the  procass  a  certain  amount  of 
the  heat  is  radiated  into  space  and  lost.  The  same 
thing  happens  whenever  any  other  form  of  energy  is 
converted  into  molar  motion.  Indeed,  every  transmuta- 
tion of  energy,  of  whatever  character,  seems  compli- 
cated by  a  tendency  to  develop  heat,  part  of  which  is 
lost.  This  observation  led  Professor  Thomson  to  his 
^loctrine  of  the  dissipation  of  energy,  which  he  forma- 
ited  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  in  1852, 
id  published  also  in  the  PhilosopAical  Magazine  the 
the  title  borne  being,  "On  a  Universal  Ten- 
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dency  in  Nature  to  tlie  Diasipation  of  Mcchauical  Ea- 

From  tlie  jirinciple  here  expt-essod  Professor  Tbomsoa 
(Iretv  tlie  startling  conclusion  ibat,  "since  any  restonr 
tion  of  this  mocUanical  energy  without  more  than  ttfi 
e<]iiivalent  dissipation  is  imjMissible,"  ttie  universe,  u 
known  to  ii3.  must  be  in  tbe  condition  of  a  machine 
gradually  runninfi;  down;  and  In  particular  that  the 
world  we  live  on  has  lieen  within  a  finite  time  unfit  for 
liuman  habitation,  and  must  again  become  so  within  a 
finite  futuiu.  This  thought  seems  such  a  commonplace 
to^lay  that  it  is  difficult  to  realize  how  startling  it  ap- 
peared half  a  century  ago.  A  generation  trained,  as 
ours  has  been,  in  the  doctrines  of  conservation  and  dis- 
sipation of  energy  as  the  very  alphabet  of  physical  sci- 
ence can  but  ill  appreciate  the  mental  attitude  of  a  gen- 
eration  which  for  the  most  part  had  not  even  thought  it 
probtematioal  whether  the  sun  could  continue  to  gin 
out  heat  and  light  forever.  But  those  advance  thinkers 
who  had  grasped  the  import  of  the  doctrine  of  conser- 
vation could  at  once  appreciate  the  force  of  Thomson's 
doctrine  of  dissipation,  and  realize  the  complementary 
character  of  the  two  conceptions. 

Here  and  there  a  thinker  like  Itankine  did.  indeed,  at- 
tempt to  fancy  conditions  under  which  the  energy  lost 
through  dissipation  might  be  restored  to  availability, 
but  no  such  effort  has  met  with  success,  and  in  time 
Professor  Thomson's  generalization  and  his  conclusions 
as  to  the  consequences  of  the  law  involved  oaine  to  be 
universally  accepted. 

The  introduction  of  the  new  views  regarding  tbe  nat- 
ure of  energy  followed,  as  I  have  said,  the  course  of 
every  other  growth  of  new  ideas.    Young  and  imagina- 
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live  men  could  accept  tlie  new  point  of  view  ;  older  phi- 
losophers, tlieir  minds  channelled  by  preconceptions, 
could  not  get  into  the  new  groove.  So  strikingly  true 
is  this  in  the  particular  case  now  before  us  that  il  is 
worth  while  to  note  the  ages  at  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tionary experiiaeots  of  the  men  whose  work  has  been 
meniioned  as  entering  into  the  scheme  of  evolution  of 
the  idea  that  energy  is  merely  a  manifestation  of  matter 
in  motion.  Such  a  list  will  Uill  the  story  better  than  a 
volume  of  cocnnientary. 

Observe,  then,  that  Davy  made  his  epochal  experi- 
ment of  melting  ice  by  friction  when  he  was  a  youth  of 
twenty.  Young  was  no  older  when  he  maile  his  first 
communication  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  was  in  his 
twenty-seventh  year  when  ho  first  actively  espoused  the 
undulatory  theory.  Fresnel  was  twenty-six  when  he 
made  his  first  important  discoveries  in  the  same  field; 
and  Arago,  who  at  once  became  his  champion,  was  then 
but  two  years  his  senior,  though  for  a  decade  he  had 
been  so  famous  that  one  involuntarily  thinks  of  him  as 
belonging  to  an  elder  generation. 

Forbes  was  under  thirty  when  he  discovered  the  po- 
larization of  heat,  which  pointed  the  way  to  Mohr,  then 
thirty-one,  to  the  mechanical  equivalent.  Joule  was 
twenty-two  in  1S40.  when  his  great  work  was  begun; 
and  Mayer,  whose  discoveries  date  from  the  same  year, 
was  then  twenty-six,  which  was  also  the  age  of  Helm- 
boltz  when  he  published  his  independent  discovery  of 
the  same  law.  William  Thomson  was  a  youtli  just  past 
his  majority  when  he  came  to  the  aid  of  Joule  before 
the  British  Society,  and  but  seven  years  older  when  he 
formulated  his  own  doctrine  of  dissipation  of  energy. 
■  And  Clausius  and  Kankine,  who  are  usually  mentioned 
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witb  TboinsoQ  us  the  great  developers  of  thermo^jrtiui- 
ios,  were  boib  far  advanced  with  their  novel  stadia 
before  they  were  thirty.  We  may  well  agree  with  liie 
faiber  of  inductive  science  tbat  "the  man  tvho  is  vonng 
in  years  may  be  old  in  bours." 

Vel  we  must  not  forget  tliat  the  shield  has  a  reverse 
side.  For  was  not  the  greatest  of  observing  astrono 
mers,  Ucrscbel,  past  thirty-hve  before  he  ever  saw  & 
telescope,  iind  past  fifty  before  he  discovered  the  heal 
rays  of  the  spectrum;  And  had  not  Faraday  reached 
middle  life  before  he  turned  his  attention  especially  to 
electricity  i  Clearly,  tben,  to  make  his  phrase  complex. 
Bacon  must  have  addeil  that  "the  man  who  is  old  in 
years  may  be  young  in  imagination,"  Here,  however, 
even  more  appropriate  than  in  the  other  case — more's 
the  pity — would  have  been  the  application  of  his  quali- 
fying clause :  "  but  that  happeneth  rarely." 


There  are  only  a  few  great  generalizations  as  yet 
thought  out  in  any  single  field  of  science.  Naturally, 
then,  after  a  great  generalization  has  found  definitive 
expression,  there  is  a  period  of  lull  before  another  for- 
wanl  move.  In  the  case  of  the  doctrines  of  energy,  the 
lull  has  lasted  half  a  century.  Throughout  this  period, 
it  is  true,  a  multitude  of  workers  have  been  delving  in 
the  field,  and  to  the  casual  observer  it  might  seem  as  if 
their  activity  had  been  boundless,  while  the  practical 
applications  of  their  ideas— as  exemplified,  for  example, 
in  the  telephone,  phonograph,  electric  light,  and  so  on — 
have  been  little  less  than  revolutionary.  Yet  the  most 
competent  of  living  authorities,  Lord  Kelvin,  could  as- 
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in  1895  that  in  fifty  years  he  had  learned  nothing 
iBW  regarding  the  nature  of  energy. 
'  This,  however,  must  not  be  interpreted  as  meaning 
list  the  world  has  stood  still  during  these  two  genera- 
It  means  rather  that  the  rank  and  file  have  been 
■loving  forward  along  the  road  the  leaders  had  already 
Bvelled.  Only  a  few  men  in  the  world  hail  the  range 
t  thougiit  regarding  the  new  doctrine  of  energy  that 
lOrd  Kelvin  had  at  the  middle  of  the  century.  The 
tew  Ie<iders  then  saw  clearly  enough  that  if  one  form  of 
energy  is  in  reality  merely  an  undulation  or  vibration 
among  the  particles  of  "  ponderable  "  matter  or  of  ether, 
all  other  manifestations  of  energy  nmst  be  of  the  same 
nature.  But  the  rank  and  file  were  not  even  within 
sight  of  this  truth  for  a  long  time  after  they  had  partly 
grasped  the  meaning  of  the  doctrine  of  conservation. 
When,  late  in  the  fifties,  that  marvellous  young  Scotch- 
man, James  Clerk  Maxwell,  formulating  in  other  words 
an  idea  of  Faraday's,  expressed  his  belief  that  electrioi- 
ty  and  magnetism  are  but  manifestations  of  various  con- 
ditions of  stress  and  motion  in  the  ethereal  medium 
(electricity  a  displacement  of  strain,  magnetism  a  whirl 
in  the  ether),  the  idea  met  with  no  immeiliate  populari- 
ty. And  even  less  cordial  was  the  reception  given  the 
same  thinker's  theory,  put  forward  in  18(53,  that  the 
ethereal  undulations  producing  the  phenomenon  we  call 
light  differ  in  no  respect  except  in  their  wave-length 
from  the  pulsations  of  electro-magnetism. 

At   about   the  same   time   flelmholtz    formulated    a 

somewhat  similar  electro-magnetic  theory  of  light ;  but 

even  the  weight  of  this  combined  authority  could  not 

give  the  doctrine  vogue  until  very  recently,  when  the 

H|0:periments  of  Ueinrich  Hertz,  the  pupil  of  Ilelmholtz, 
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have  shown  tbut  ft  c^indition  of  electrical  stmia  mav  be 
(levelo])ed  into  a  wave  system  by  recurrent  interrupliunc 
uC  the  electric  state  in  the  generator,  antt  tbat  such 
iviives  travel  thruuj^h  tbe  ether  with  tbe  rapidity  of 
light.  Since  then  the  electro-inagnetio  tbeor/  of  light 
h:is  been  enthusiustically  referred  lu  as  the  greatest  gea- 
eruli/jitiun  of  tiie  century ;  but  the  sober  liiinker  muBt 
sue  that  It  is  really  only  what  Elertz  himself  called  it— 
one  i>ier  l>eneath  the  great  arch  of  oonserrution.  It  tt 
an  interesting  detail  of  the  architecture,  but  the  pari 
cannot  eijual  the  size  of  the  whole. 

More  than  that,  this  jiurtiuulur  pier  is  as  yet  by  no 
moans  a  very  linn  one.  It  has,  indeed,  been  domon- 
Btratod  that  waves  of  electro- magnetism  pnss  through 
space  with  the  speed  of  liglit,  but  as  yet  no  one  has  de- 
veloped electric  waves  even  remotely  appntxi mating  the 
siiortncss  of  the  visual  rays.  The  most  that  can  posi- 
tively be  asserted,  therefore,  is  that  all  the  known  forms 
of  radiant  energy  —  heat,  liglit,  electro  -  magnetism- 
travel  through  spdce  at  the  same  rate  of  speed,  and  con- 
sist of  traverse  vibrations — "  lateral  quivers."  as  Fresnel 
said  of  light — known  to  differ  in  length,  and  not  posi- 
tively known  to  differ  otherwise.  It  has.  indeed,  been 
sQggested  that  the  newest  form  of  radiant  energy,  the 
famous  X  ray  of  Pi-ofessor  liiintgen's  discovery,  is  a 
htngitndinnl  vihration,  but  this  in  a  mere  surmise.  Be 
that  as  it  may.  there  is  no  one  now  to  question  that  alt 
forma  of  radiant  energy,  whatever  their  exact  affinities, 
consist  essentially  of  undulatory  motions  of  one  uaiform 
metlinm. 

A  full  oentnry  of  experiment,  calculation,  and  con- 
troversy has  thus  sufficed  to  correlate  the  "  impondera- 
ble fluids"  of  our  forebeai-a.  and  reduce  iheto  all  to  man- 
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ifestations  of  motion  among  particles  of  matter.  At 
tii'st  glimpse  that  seems  an  enormous  change  of  view. 
And  yet,  when  closely  considered,  that  change  in 
thought  is  not  so  radical  as  the  change  in  phrase  might 
seem  to  imply.  For  the  nineteenth-century  physicist,  in 
displacing  the  "imponderable  fluids"  of  many  kinds — 
one  each  for  light,  heat,  electricity,  magnetism — has 
been  obliged  to  substitute  for  them  one  all-pervading 
Huid,  whose  various  quivers,  waves,  ripples,  whirls,  or 
strains  produce  the  manifestations  which  in  popular 
parlance  are  termed  forms  of  force.  This  all-pervading 
fluid  the  physicist  terms  the  ether,  and  he  thinks  of  it 
as  having  no  weight.  In  effect,  then,  the  physicist  has 
dispossessed  the  many  imponderables  in  favor  of  a  single 
imponderable — though  tlie  word  imponderable  has  been 
banished  from  his  vocabulary.  In  this  view  the  ether — 
which,  considered  as  a  recognized  scientific  verity,  is  es- 
sentially a  nineteenth-century  discovery— is  about  the 
most  interesting  thing  in  the  universe.  Something  more 
as  to  its  properties,  real  or  assumed,  we  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  examine  as  we  turn  to  the  obverse  side  of 
phvsics,  which  demands  our  attentioa  in  the  next  chap- 
ter. 


CIIAITEH   Vn 
THE  ETIIETt  AND  PONDEKABLE  MATTER 


"WiiATEVKR  ifilHcultiea  we  may  have  in  forming  a 
consistent  idea  of  the  conslilutioa  of  the  etlier,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  tbat  the  interplanetary  and  interstellar 
'  si»ices  are  not  empty,  but  are  occupied  by  a  material 
substance  or  body  whicb  is  certainly  the  largest  and 
probably  the  most  uniform  IxMly  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge." 

Such  waa  the  venlict  pronounced  some  twenty  years 
ago  by  James  Clerk  Maxvvell,  one  of  the  very  greatest 
of  nineteenth-century  physicists,  regarding  the  existence 
of  an  all-pervading  plenum  in  the  universe,  in  which 
every  particle  of  tangible  matter  is  immersed.  And  this 
verdict  may  be  said  to  express  the  attitude  of  the  entire 
philosophical  world  of  oar  day.  Without  exception,  the 
authoritative  physicists  of  our  time  accept  this  plenum 
jis  a  verity,  and  reason  about  it  with  something  of  the 
same  conlidonce  tbey  manifest  in  speaking  of  "  pondera- 
ble "  matter  or  of  energy.  It  is  truo  t  liere  are  those  among 
them  who  are  disposed  to  deny  tluit  this  all-pervading 
plenum  merits  the  name  of  matter.  Hat  that  it  is  a 
xiimcthinij,  and  a  vastly  important  something  at  that,  all 
Without  it,  they  allege,  we  should  know 
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DothJng  of  liglit,  of  radiaat  beat,  of  electricity,  or  mag- 
netism; without  it  there  would  probably  be  do  such 
thing  as  gravitation ;  nay,  they  even  hint  that  without 
this  strange  something,  ether,  there  would  be  no  such 
thing  as  matter  in  the  universe.  If  these  contentions  of 
the  modern  physicist  are  justified,  then  this  intangible 
ether  is  incomparably  the  most  iniportjint  as  well  as  the 
"largest  and  most  uniform  substance  or  body"  in  the 
universe.  Its  discovery  may  well  be  looked  upon  as  the 
most  important  feat  of  our  century. 

For  a  discovery  of  our  century  it  surely  ia,  in  the 
senee  that  all  the  known  evidences  of  its  existence  have 
been  gathered  in  this  epoch.  '  True,  dreamei-a  of  all  ages 
have,  for  metaphysical  reasons,  imagined  the  existence 
of  intangible  fluids  in  space — they  had,  indeed,  peopled 
space  several  times  over  with  different  kinds  of  ethers, 
as  Maxwell  remarks — but  such  vague  dreamings  no  more 
constituted  the  discovery  of  the  modern  ether  than  the 
dream  of  some  pre-Columbian  visionary  that  land  might 
lie  beyond  the  unknown  waters  constituted  the  discov- 
ery of  America.  In  justice  it  must  be  admitted  that 
Iluyghens,  the  seventeenth-century  originator  of  the  un- 
dulatory  theory  of  light,  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  true 
ether;  but  his  contemporaries  and  some  eight  genera- 
tions of  his  successors  were  utterly  deaf  to  his  claims; 
so  he  bears  practically  the  same  relation  to  the  nine- 
teenth-century discoverers  of  ether  that  the  Norseman 
bears  to  Columbus. 

The  true  Columbus  of  the  ether  was  Thomas  Young. 
His  discrn-ery  was  consummated  in  the  early  days  of  the 
pr-esent  century,  when  he  brought  forward  the  first  con- 
clusive proofs  of  the  undulatory  theory  of  light.     To 
Buty  that  light  consists  of  undulations  is   to  postulate 
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something  which  unilalates;  and  this  soinetljing  coalil 
nut  be  nir,  for  air  exists  only  in  infinitesimal  quantity,  if 
at  uU,  in  the  ititersteilar  spitces,  through  which  liglit 
freely  {wnetrates.  But  if  not  air,  what  then  i  Why, 
clearly,  something  more  intangible  than  air;  something 
sii|»ersensible,  evading  all  direct  efforts  to  detect  it,  yet 
existing  everywhere  in  seemingty  vacant  space,  and  ala) 
interpenetrating  the  substance  of  all  transparent  liqaidi 
and  solids,  if  not,  indeed,  of  all  tangible  substanoes. 
This  intangible  something  Young  recbnsteaed  the  La- 
miniferous  Ether, 

In  the  early  days  of  his  discov^y  Young  thought  of 
the  undulations  which  produce  light  and  radiant  heat  as 
being  longltudinjU — a  forward  and  backwanl  pulsation, 
corresponding  to  the  pulsations  of  sound — ^and  as  such 
pulsations  can  be  transmitted  by  a  fluid  inedium  with 
the  properties  of  ordinary  flnids,  he  was  justified  in 
thinking  of  the  ether  as  being  like  a  fluid  in  its  proper- 
ties, except  for  its  extreme  intangibility.  But  about 
1818  the  ex{>enments  of  Fresnel  and  Arago  with  polar- 
ization  of  ligiit  made  it  seem  very  doubtful  whether  the 
theory  of  longitudinal  vibrations  is  sufficient,  and  it  was 
suggested  by  Young,  and  ind©|>endently  conceived  and 
demonstrated  by  Fresnel,  tliat  the  luniinlferous  undula- 
tions are  not  longitudinal,  but  transverse;  and  all  the 
more  recent  experiments  have  tended  to  confirm  this 
view.  But  it  happens  that  ordinary  fluids — gases  and 
liquids — cannot  transmit  lateral  vibrations;  only  rigid 
bodies  are  capable  of  such  a  vibration.  So  it  became 
necessary  to  assume  that  the  luminiferousether  isa  body 
possessing  elastic  rigidity — a  familiar  property  of  tangi- 
ble solids,  but  one  quite  unknown  among  fluids. 

The  idea  of  transverse  vibrations  carried  with  it  an- 
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other  pazzle.  Why  does  not  the  ether,  when  set  aquiver 
with  the  vibration  which  gives  us  the  sensation  we  call 
light,  have  produced  in  its  substance  subordinate  quiv- 
ers, setting  out  at  right  angles  from  the  path  of  the 
original  quiver?  Such  perpendicular  vibrations  seem 
not  to  exist,  else  we  might  see  around  a  corner;  how 
explain  their  absence!  Tiie  physicists  could  think  of 
but  one  way:  they  must  assume  that  the  ether  is  in- 
compressible. It  must  fill  all  space^at  any  rate,  all 
space  with  which  human  knowledge  deals — perfectly 
full. 

These  properties  of  the  ether,  incompressibility  and 
elastic  rigidity,  are  quite  coaceivable  by  themselves; 
but  difficulties  of  thought  appear  when  we  reflect  upoQ 
another  quality  which  the  ether  clearly  must  possess — 
namely,  frictionlessness.  Per  hypothesis  this  rigid,  in. 
compressible  body  pervailes  all  apace,  imbedding  every 
panicle  of  tangible  matter;  yet  it  seems  not  to  retard  the 
movements  of  this  matter  in  the  slightest  degree.  This 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  difficult  to  comprehend  of  the 
alleged  properties  of  the  ether.  The  physicist  explains 
it  as  due  to  the  perfect  elasticity  of  the  ether,  in  virtue 
of  which  it  closes  in  behind  a  moving  particle  with  a 
push  exactly  counterbaJancing  the  stress  required  to 
penetrate  it  in  front. 

To  a  person  unaccustomed  to  think  of  seemingly 
solid  matter  as  really  composed  of  particles  relatively 
wide  apart,  it  is  hard  to  understand  the  claim  that 
ether  penetrates  the  substance  of  solids — of  glass,  for 
example — and,  to  use  Young's  expression,  which  we 
hfive  previously  quoted,  moves  among  them  as  freely 
us  the  wind  moves  tiirough  a  grove  of  trees.  This 
'thongut,    however,  presents  few  difficulties  to  the  mind 
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uccustomed  to  pliilosophical  speculation.  But  the  qnes- 
tiun  early  arose  in  the  ininii  of  Fresnel  whether  the 
other  is  not  consiclemWy  affected  by  contact  with  the 
particles  of  sotids,  Suiue  of  his  experiments  led  him  U> 
believe  that  a  portion  of  the  ether  which  penetrates 
among  the  molecules  of  tangible  matter  is  held  captive, 
so  to  speak,  and  made  to  move  along  with  these  par- 
ticles. Ue  spoke  of  such  portions  of  the  ether  as 
"  bound  "  ether,  in  contradistinction  to  the  great  mass 
of  "  free"  ether.  Half  a  century  after  FresneTs  death, 
when  the  ether  hyjiothesis  had  become  an  accepted  ten- 
et of  science,  experiments  were  undertaken  by  Fizeau 
in  France,  and  by  Maxwell  in  England,  to  ascertain 
whether  any  portion  of  ether  is  really  thus  bound  to 
particles  of  matter;  but  the  results  of  the  experiments 
were  negative,  and  the  question  is  still  undetermined. 

While  the  undulatory  theory  of  light  was  still  lighting 
its  way,  another  kind  of  evidence  favoring  the  existence 
of  an  ether  was  put  forward  by  Michael  Faraday,  who, 
in  the  course  of  his  exiierinients  in  electrical  and  mag- 
netic induction,  was  led  more  and  more  to  perceive  def- 
inite lines  or  channels  of  force  in  the  medium  subject  to 
electro-magnetic  influence.  Faraday's  mind,  like  that 
of  Newton  and  many  other  philosophers,  rejected  the 
idea  of  action  at  a  distance,  and  he  felt  convinced  that 
the  pheninnt?na  of  magnetism  and  of  electric  induction 
told  strongly  for  the  existence  of  an  invisible  plenum 
everywhere  in  space,  which  might  very  probably  be 
the  same  plenum  that  carried  the  undulations  of  light 
and  radiant  heat. 

Then,  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  came  that  final 
revolution  of  thought  i-oganiing  the  nature  of  energy 
which  we  have  already  outlined  in  the  preceding  chap- 
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ter,  and  with  that  the  case  for  ether  was  consUiered  to 
be  fully  established.  The  idea  that  energy  is  merely  a 
"  mode  of  motion  "  (to  adopt  Tyndall's  familiar  phrase), 
combined  with  the  universal  rejection  of  the  notion  of 
action  at  a  distance,  made  the  acceptance  of  a  plenum 
throughout  space  a  necessity  of  thought — so,  at  any 
rate,  it  has  seemed  to  most  physicists  of  recent  decades. 
The  proof  that  all  known  forms  of  radiant  energy  move 
through  space  at  the  same  rate  of  speed  is  regarded  as 
practically  a  demonstration  that  but  one  plenum — one 
ether — is  concerned  in  their  transmission.  It  has,  in- 
deed, been  tentatively  suggested,  by  Professor  J.  Oliver 
Xodge,  that  there  may  be  two  ethers,  representing  the 
two  opposite  kinds  of  electricity,  but  even  the  author 
of  this  hypothesis  would  hardly  claim  for  it  a  high  de- 
gree of  probability. 

The  most  recent  speculations  regarding  the  properties 

of  the  ether  have  departe<l  but  little  from  the  early  ideas 

of  Young  and  Fresneh     It  is  assumed  on  all  sides  that 

the  ether  is  a  continuous,  incompressible  body,  possess- 

ng  rigidity  and  elasticity.     Lord  Kelvin  has  even  cal- 

r^lated  the  probable  density  of  this  ether,  and  its  coelfi- 

dent  of  rigidity.     As  might  be  supposed,  it  is  all  but 

ifinitely  tenuous  as  compared  with  any  tangible  solid, 

id  its  rigidity  is  but  infinitesimal  as  compared  with 

lat  of  steel.     In  a  word,  it  combines  properties  of 

igible  matter  in  a  way  not  known  in  any  tangible 

:bstance.     Therefore  we  cannot  possibly  conceive  its 

condition  cori-ectly.      The  nearest  approximation, 

according  to  Lord  Kelvin,  is  furnished  by  a  mould  of 

transparent  jelly.     It  is  a  crude,  inaccurate  analogy,  of 

coarse,  the  density  and  resistance  of  jelly  in  particular 

ng  utterly  different  from  those  of  the  ether ;  but  the 
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(juiv^rs  tliat  run  through  the  jelly  when  it  is  shaken, 
and  the  elastic  tension  under  which  it  is  placed  when  it^ 
mass  is  twisted  about,  furnish  some  analogy  to  the  quir- 
ers  and  strains  in  the  etlior,  wht»h  are  held  to  constitnte 
radiant  energy,  magnetiiim,  and  electricity. 

The  great  physicists  of  the  day  being  at  one  regarding 
the  existence  of  this  all  (lervading  ether,  it  would  be  a 
manifest  presumption  for  iiny  one  standing  withoat  the 
pale  to  challenge  so  Hrmly  routed  a  belief.  And,  in- 
deed, in  any  event,  there  seems  little  ground  on  which 
to  base  siicli  a  challenge.  Yet  it  may  not  bo  altogether 
amiss  to  reflect  that  the  physicist  of  to^luy  is  no  more 
certain  of  bis  ether  than  was  his  predecessor  of  the 
eighteenth  century  of  the  existence  of  certain  alleged 
siihstances  which  he  called  phlogiston,  caloric,  corpascles 
of  light,  and  magnetic  and  electric  fluids.  It  would  be 
but  the  repetition  of  history  should  it  chance  that  he- 
fore  the  close  of  another  century  the  ether  should  have 
taken  its  place  along  with  tliese  discarded  creations  of 
the  scientific  imagination  of  earlier  generations.  The 
philosopher  of  to-day  feels  very  sure  that  an  ether  ex- 
ists ;  but  wlien  he  says  there  is  "  do  doubt "  of  its  exist- 
ence he  speaks  incautiously,  and  steps  beyond  the  bounds 
of, den*  on  strati  on.  He  does  not  i:now  that  action  cannot 
take  place  at  a  distance  ;  he  does  not  hiow  that  empty 
space  itself  may  not  perform  the  functions  which  ba 
ascribes  to  his  space-Oiling  ether.  ^^M 


Meantime,  however,  the  ether,  be  it  substance  or  be 
it  only  dream-stufT,  is  serving  an  admirable  purpose  in 
furnishing  a  fulcrum  for  modern  physics.     Not  alone 
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|.to  the  student  of  energy  has  it  proved  invaluable,  but  to 
the  student  of  matter  itself  as  well.     Out  of  its  hypo- 
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tbetical  mistiness  has  been  reared  tbe  most  tenaUe 
theory  of  the  constitution  of  ponderable  matter  which 
has  yet  been  BUggested^or,  at  any  rate,  the  one  that 
will  stand  as  the  definitive  nineteenth -century  gaessst 
Uiis  "  riddle  of  the  ages,"  I  mean,  of  course,  the  rurtex 
theory  of  atoms— that  profound  and  fascinating  ductrioe 
which  suggests  that  matter,  in  all  its  niiilliform  phases, 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  ether  in  motion. 

The  author  of  this  wonderful  conception  is  Lord  Kel- 
vin. The  idea  waa  born  io  his  mind  uf  a  happy  tinioa 
of  matlienmticul  calculations  with  concrete  experiuoenU. 
The  mnthematicjil  calculations  were  largely  the  work  of 
Hermann  von  Helniholtz,  who,  about  the  year  1858.  had 
undertaken  to  solve  some  unique  problems  in  vortex 
motions.  Helmholtz  found  that  a  vortex  whirl,  once  es- 
tablished in  a  friotionless  medium,  must  go  on,  theoret- 
ically, unchanged  forever.  In  a  limited  medium  such  a 
whirl  may  be  V-shaped,  with  its  ends  at  the  surface  of 
the  medium.  We  may  imitate  such  a  vortex  by  drawing 
the  bowl  of  a  s|KKm  quickly  through  a  cup  of  water. 
But  in  a  limitless  meilium  the  vortex  whirl  must  ahvavs 
be  a  closed  ring,  which  may  take  the  simple  form  of  a 
hoop  or  circle,  or  which  may  Ije  indefinitely  contorted, 
looped,  or,  bo  to  speak,  knotted.  Whether  simple  or 
contorted,  this  endless  chain  of  whirling  matter  (the 
particles  revolving  about  the  axis  of  the  loop  as  tlie  par- 
ticles of  a  string  revolve  when  the  string  is  rolled  l)e- 
tween  the  fingers)  must,  in  a  frictionles.s  medium,  retain 
its  form,  and  whirl  on  with  undiminished  speed  forever. 

While  these  theoretical  calculations  of  Helmholtz  were 
fresh  in  his  mind,  LortI  Kelvin  {then  Sir  William  Thorn- 
son)  was  shown  by  Prufeasor  P.  G.  Tait,  of  Edinburgh, 
an  apparatus  constructed   for  the  purpose  of  creating 
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vortex  rings  in  air.  The  apparatus,  which  any  one  may 
duplicate,  consisted  simply  of  a  box  with  a  hole  bored 
in  one  side,  and  a  piece  of  canvas  stretched  across  the 
opposite  side  in  lieu  of  boards.  Fuines  of  chloride  of 
ammonia  are  generated  within  the  box,  merely  to  render 
tlie  air  visible.  By  tapping  with  the  hand  on  the  canvas 
side  of  the  box,  vortex  rings  of  the  clouded  air  are  driven 
out,  precisely  similar  in  appearance  to  those  smoke-rings 
which  some  expert  tobacco-smokers  can  produce  by  tap- 
ping on  their  cheeks,  or  to  those  larger  ones  which  we 
sometimes  see  blown  out  from  the  funnel  of  a.  locomo- 
ti  ve. 

The  advantage  of  Professor  Tail's  apparatus  Is  its 
nianageableness,  and  the  certainty  with  which  the  de- 
sired result  can  be  produced.  Before  Lord  Kelvin's  in- 
terested observation  it  threw  out  rings  of  various  sizes, 
which  moved  straight  across  the  room  at  varying  rates 
of  speed,  accoi-ding  to  the  initial  impulse,  and  which  be- 
haved very  strangely  when  coming  in  contact  with  one 
another.  If,  for  example,  a  rapidly  moving  ring  over- 
took another  moving  in  the  same  path,  the  one  in  ad- 
vance seemed  to  pause,  and  to  spread  out  its  periphery 
like  an  elastic  band,  while  the  pursuer  seemed  to  con- 
tract, till  it  actually  slid  through  the  orifice  of  the  other, 
after  which  each  ring  resumed  its  original  size,  and  con- 
tinued its  course  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  When,  on 
the  other  hand,  two  rings  moving  in  slightly  different  di- 
rections came  near  each  other,  they  seemed  to  have  an 
attraction  for  each  other;  yet  if  they  impinged,  they 
bounded  away, quivering  like  elastic  solids.  If  an  effort 
were  made  to  grasp  or  to  cut  one  of  these  rings,  the  subtle 
thing  shrunk  from  the  contact,  and  slipped  away  as  if  it 
TTCre  alive. 
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Anci  all  the  while  the  body  which  thus  comJacteJ 
itself  consisted  simply  of  a  whirl  ia  the  air,  made  visi- 
ble, but  not  otherwise  iuQuenced,  by  anuokv  fumes. 
Presently  the  friction  of  the  surrounding  air  wore  the 
ring  avray,  and  it  faded  into  the  general  atinrispbere— 
often,  however,  noi  until  it  had  ;tursi3te«l  for  many  sec- 
onds, and  [Kissed  clear  across  a  large  room.  Clearly,  if 
there  were  no  friction,  the  ring's  inertia  must  make  it  a 
]>ernmnent  structure.  Only  the  frictionless  medium  was 
liioking  to  fullil  all  the  conditions  of  Sel[nholtz*s  inde- 
Hlructible  vortices.  And  at  once  Lord  Kelvin  bethought 
tiiiu  uf  the  frictionless  medium  which  physicists  had  now 
biigun  to  accept — the  all-pervading  ether.  What  if  vor- 
tex rings  vrere  started  in  this  ether,  must  they  not  have 
the  properties  which  the  vortex  rings  in  air  had  exhib- 
ited— inertia,  attraction,  elasticity?  And  are  not  these 
tiie  projwrties  of  ordinary  tangible  matter?  Is  it  not 
probable,  then,  that  what  we  call  matter  consists  merely 
of  aggregations  of  indnitesimal  vortex  rings  in  the 
ether  1 

Thus  the  vortex  theory  of  atoms  took  form  in  Lord 
Kelvin's  mind,  and  its  expression  gave  the  world  what 
many  philosopliers  of  our  time  regard  as  the  plausible 
conception  of  the  oonstitutionoF  matter  hitherto  formu- 
latet).  It  is  only  a  theory,  to  bo  sure ;  its  author  would 
be  the  last  person  to  claim  Bnality  for  it.  "  It  is  only  a 
dream,"  Lord  Kelvin  said  to  me,  in  referring  to  it  not  long 
ago.  But  it  has  a  basis  in  mathematical  calculation  and 
in  analogical  experiment  such  as  no  other  Uieory  of  mat- 
ter can  lay  claim  to,  and  it  has  a  unifying  or  monistic 
tendency  that  makes  it,  for  the  philosophical  mind,  little 
less  than  fascinating.  True  or  false,  it  is  the  defloitive 
theory  of  matter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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Quite  aside  from  the  question  of  tbe  exact  constitu- 
tioD  of  tbe  ultimate  particles  of  niiilter,  questions  as  to 
theiiistribution  of  aucb  particles,  their  mutual  relations, 
properties,  and  actions,  have  come  in  for  a.  full  share  of 
attention  during  our  century,  though  tbe  foundations 
for  the  modern  speculations  were  furnished  in  a  pre- 
vious epoch.  Tlie  most  popular  eighteenth -century 
speculation  as  to  the  ultimate  constitution  of  matter 
was  that  of  the  learned  Italian  priest,  Roger  Joseph 
Boscovicb.  published  in  1758,  in  his  Tkeorla  PhUoso- 
pkia  NatuTiUis.  "  In  this  theory,"  according  to  an 
early  commentator,  "the  whole  mass  of  which  the 
bodies  of  the  universe  are  composed  is  supposed  to  con- 
sist nf  an  exceedingly  great  yet  finite  number  of  simple, 
indivisible,  inextended  atoms.  These  atoms  are  endued 
by  the  Creator  with  re.pulsloe  and  atiractive  forces, 
which  vary  according  to  the  distance.  At  very  small 
distances  tbe  particles  of  matter  repel  each  otiier;  and 
this  repulsive  force  increases  beyond  all  limits  as  the 
distances  are  diminished,  and  will  consequently  forever 
prevent  actual  contact.  When  the  particles  of  matter 
are  removed  to  sensible  distances,  the  repulsive  is  ex- 
changed for  an  attractive  force,  which  decreases  in  in- 
verse ratio  with  the  squares  of  the  distances,  and  extends 
beyond  the  spheres  of  the  most  remote  comets." 

This  conception  of  the  atom  as  a  mere  centre  of  force 
was  hardly  such  as  could  satisfy  any  mind  other  than 
the  metaphysical.  No  one  made  a  conspicuous  attempt 
to  improve  upon  the  idea,  however,  till  just  at  the  close 
of  the  century,  when  Humphry  Davy  was  led.  in  the 
^  course   of  his  studies  of  heat,  to  speculate  as  to  the 
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changes  ibat  occur  ia  ihe  inlimate  substance  of  matter 
ander  altered  ooniiitions  of  temperature.  Davy,  as  we 
have  seon,  regarded  beat  as  a  maaifestation  of  motion 
amoii^  the  particles  of  matter.  As  all  bodies  with 
which  we  come  in  contact  have  some  temperature,  Davy 
inferred  that  the  intimate  {Kirticles  of  every  substance 
must  be  perpetually  in  a  slate  of  vibration.  Such  vibnir 
tions,  he  believed,  produced  the  "repulsive  force"  which 
(in  common  with  Boscovicb)  bo  admitted  as  holding  the 
particles  of  matter  at  a  distance  from  one  another.  To 
boat  a  substance  means  merely  to  increase  the  rate  of 
vibnilioD  of  its  particles;  thus  also,  plainly,  increasing 
the  repulsive  forces,  and  expanding  the  bnik  of  the  mass 
as  a  whole.  If  the  degree  of  heat  applied  be  sufficient, 
the  repulsive  force  may  become  strong  enough  quite  to 
overcome  the  attractive  force,  and  the  particles  n-ill  sep- 
arate and  tend  to  Hy  atvay  from  one  another,  the  solid 
then  liecoming  a  gas. 

Not  much  attention  was  paid  to  these  very  suggestive 
ideas  of  Davy,  because  they  were  founded  on  the  idea 
that  heat  is  merely  a  motion,  which  the  scientilic  world 
then  repudiated ;  but  half  a  century  later,  when  the  new 
theories  of  energy  had  made  their  way.  there  came  a 
revival  of  practically  the  same  ideas  of  the  particles  of 
matter  (molecules  they  were  now  called)  which  Davy 
had  advocjited.  Then  it  was  that  Clausius  in  (Jerraariy 
itnd  Clerk  Maxwell  in  England  took  up  the  investigation 
of  what  came  to  be  known  as  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases 
— the  now  familiar  conception  that  all  the  phenomena 
of  giises  are  due  to  the  helter-skelter  flight  of  the  show- 
ers of  widely  separated  molecules  of  which  they  are 
composed.  The  specific  idea  that  the  pressure  or 
"spring"  of  gases  is  due  to  such  molecular  impacts  was 
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due  to  Daniel  Bournelti,  wiio  advanced  it  eariy  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  idea,  then  little  noticed,  had 
been  revived  about  a  century  later  by  William  Hera- 
patli,  and  again  with  some  success  by  J.  J.  Waterston, 
of  Bombay,  about  1846 ;  but  it  gained  no  distinct  foot- 
ing until  taken  in  hand  by  Clansius  in  1857  and  by 
Maxwell  in  1859. 

The  investigations  of  these  great  physicists  not  only 
served  fully  to  substantiate  the  doctrine,  but  threw  a 
flood  of  light  upon  the  entire  subject  of  molecular  dy- 
namics. Soon  the  physicists  came  to  feel  as  certain  of 
the  existence  of  these  showers  of  flying  molecules  mak- 
ing up  a  gas  as  if  they  could  actually  see  and  watch 
their  individual  actions.  Through  study  of  the  viscosity 
of  gases — that  is  to  say,  of  the  degree  of  frictional  oppo- 
sition they  show  to  an  object  moving  through  them  or 
to  another  current  of  gas — an  idea  was  gained,  with  the 
aid  of  mathematics,  of  the  rate  of  speed  at  which  the 
particles  of  the  gas  are  moving,  and  the  number  of  col- 
lisions which  each  particle  must  experience  in  a  given 
time,  and  of  the  length  of  the  average  free  path  trav- 
ersed by  the  molecule  between  collisions.  These  meas- 
urements were  confirmed  by  study  of  the  rate  of  diffusion 
at  which  different  gases  mix  together,  and  also  by  the 
rate  of  diffusion  of  heat  through  a  gas.  both  these  phe- 
■  nomena  being  chiefly  due  to  the  helter-skelter  flight  of 
the  molecules. 

It  is  sulflciently  astonishing  to  be  told  that  such 
larements  as  these  have  been  made  at  all,  but  the 
■lutonishment  grows  when  one  hears  the  results.  It  ap- 
Bpeara  from  Maxwell's  calculations  that  the  mean  free 
■ipath,  or  distance  traversed  by  the  molecules  between 
iDOllisiona  in  ordinary  air,  is  about  one  half-millionth  of 
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an  incU  ;  while  Llie  speed  of  the  molecules  is  such  lltit 
each  one  experiences  about  eight  biltiuns  of  colhsions 
]Mir  seoonil )  It  would  he  hard,  |X!rha|i3.  to  cite  an  illas- 
tnition  showing  the  refinements  of  modern  physics  bet- 
ter than  this;  unless,  indeed,  one  other  result  that  (til- 
lowed  dirootly  fi-om  these  calculations  be  cxinsideml 
siioh — the  feat,  namely,  of  measuring  the  size  of  the 
molecules  themselves,  Clausius  was  the  lirst  to  point 
out  how  this  might  be  done  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
length  of  free  path  :  and  the  calculations  were  made  b^ 
Loachmidt  in  Germany,  and  by  Lord  Kelvia  in  England, 
independently. 

Tlie  work  is  purely  mathematical,  of  course,  but  the 
results  are  regarded  as  unassailable ;  indeed,  Lonl  Kelvin 
spoiiks  of  them  us  being  ubsolutely  demonstrative  within 
oortain  limits  of  accuRioy.  This  does  not  mean,  how- 
ever, that  Lhey  show  the  exact  dimensions  of  the  mole- 
cule; it  means  an  estimate  of  the  limits  of  size  within 
which  the  actual  size  of  the  molecule  may  lie.  These 
limits,  Ix)rd  Kelvin  estimates,  are  about  the  one  .ten- 
millionth  of  a  centimetre  for  the  maximum,  and  the  one 
one-hundred-millionth  of  a  centimetre  for  the  minimum. 
Such  figures  convey  no  particular  meaning  to  our  blunt 
senses,  but  Lord  Kelvin  has  given  a  tangible  illustration 
that  aids  the  imagination  to  at  leasta  vague  comprehen- 
sion of  the  unthinkable  smuUnessof  the  molecule.  He 
estimates  that  if  a  ball,  say  of  water  or  glass,  about  "  as 
large  as  a  fimtbnll,  were  to  be  magnified  up  to  the  size 
of  the  (^larth,  each  constituent  molecule  being  inagnitied 
in  the  same  proportion,  the  magnified  structure  would 
be  more  coarse-grained  than  a  heap  of  shot,  but  proba- 
bly less  coarse-grained  than  a  heap  of  footballs." 

Several  other  methods  have  been  (smplovcd  to  estimate 
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the  size  of  molecules.  One  of  these  is  based  upon  the 
phenomena  of  contact  electricity ;  another  upon  the 
wave-theory  of  liglit;  and  anollier  upon  capillary  at- 
traction, as  shown  in  the  tense  Him  of  a  soap-huhhlel 
No  one  of  these  methods  gives  results  more  definite  than 
that  due  to  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  just  outlined; 
but  the  important  thing  is  that  the  results  obuiined  by 
these  different  methods  (all  of  them  due  to  Lord  Kelvin) 
agree  with  one  another  in  fixing  the  dimensions  of  the 
molecule  at  somewhere  about  the  limits  already  men- 
tioned. We  may  feel  very  sure  indeed,  therefore,  that 
the  ultimate  particles  of  matter  are  not  the  unextended, 
formless  points  which  Boscovicb  and  his  followers  of  the 
last  century  thought  them. 


Whatever  the  exact  form  of  the  molecule,  its  outline  is 
subject  to  incessant  variation;  for  nothing  in  molecular 
science  is  regarded  as  more  firmly  established  than  that 
the  molecule,  under  all  ordinary  circumstances,  is  in  a 
state  of  intense  but  variable  vibration.  The  entire  en- 
ergy of  a  molecule  of  gas,  for  example,  is  not  measured 
by  its  momentum,  but  by  this  plus  its  energy  of  vibra- 
tion and  rotation,  due  to  the  collisions  already  referred 
to.  Clausius  has  even  estimated  the  relative  importance 
of  these  two  quantities,  showing  that  the  translational 
motion  of  a  molecule  of  gas  accounts  for  only  three- 
fifths  of  its  kinetic  energy.  The  total  energy  of  the 
molecule  (which  we  call  "heat")  includes  also  another 
factor,  namely,  potential  energy,  or  energy  of  position, 
due  to  the  work  that  has  been  done  on  expanding,  in 
iverooming  external   pressure,   and   internal  attraction 
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between  the  molecules  themselves.  This  potential  en- 
ergy (which  will  be  recovered  when  the  gas  coniracts)  is 
the  "latent  heal"  of  Black,  which  so  long  puzzled  the 
philosophers.  It  is  latent  in  the  same  sense  that  the  en- 
ergy of  a  ball  thrown  into  the  air  is  latent  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  ball  poises  at  its  greatest  height  before 
beginning  to  fall. 

It  thus  appears  that  a  variety  of  motions,  real  and  po- 
tential, enter  into  the  production  of  the  condition  we 
term  heat.  It  is,  however,  chiefly  the  translational  mo- 
tion which  is  measurable  as  temperature;  and  this,  too. 
which  most  obviously  determines  the  physical  state  of 
tiie  substance  that  the  molecules  collectively  compose — 
whether,  that  is  to  say,  it  shall  appear  to  our  blunt  per- 
ceptions as  a  gas,  a  liquid,  or  a  solid.  In  the  gaseous 
state,  as  we  have  seen,  the  translational  motion  of  the 
molecules  is  relatively  enormous,  the  molecules  being 
widely  separated.  It  does  not  follow,  as  we  formerly 
supposed,  that  this  is  evidence  of  a  repulsive  power  act- 
ing between  the  molecules.  The  physicists  of  to-day. 
headed  by  Lord  Kelvin,  decline  to  recognize  any  such 
power.  They  hold  that  the  molecules  of  a  gas  fly  in 
straight  lines  in  virtne  of  their  inertia,  quite  indepen- 
dently of  one  another,  except  at  times  of  collision,  from 
which  they  rebound  in  virtue  of  their  elasticity  ;  or  an 
approach  to  collision,  in  which  latter  case,  coming  with- 
in the  range  of  mutual  attraction,  two  molecules  may 
circle  about  one  another,  as  a  comet  circles  about  the 
sun,  then  rush  apart  again,  as  the  comet  rushes  from 
the  sun. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  length  of  the  mean  free  path  of 
the  molecules  of  a  gas  may  be  increased  indefinitely  by 
decreasing  the  number  of  the  molecules  themselves  In  a 
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circumscribed  space.  It  has  been  sliown  by  Professors 
Tait  and  Dewar  that  a  vacuum  may  be  produced  arti- 
ficially of  such  a  degree  of  rarefaction  that  the  mean 
free  path  of  the  remaining  molecules  is  measurable  in 
inches.  The  calculation  is  based  on  experiments  made 
with  the  radiometer  of  Professor  C'rookes,  an  instru- 
ment which  in  itself  is  held  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of 
the  kinetic  theory  of  gases.  Such  an  attenuated  gas  as 
this  is  considered  by  Professor  Crookes  as  constituting  a 
fourth  state  of  matter,  which  he  terms  ultra-gaseous. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  gas  is  subjected  to  pressure, 
its  molecules  are  crowded  closer  together,  and  the  length 
of  their  mean  free  path  is  thus  lessened.  Ultimately,  the 
pressure  being  sufficient,  the  molecules  are  practically 
in  continuous  contact.  Meantime  the  enormously  in- 
creased number  of  collisions  hns  set  the  molecules  more 
and  more  actively  vibrating,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
g;a3  has  increased,  as,  indeed,  necessarily  results  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy. 
No  amount  of  pressure,  therefore,  can  suffice  by  itself  to 
reduce  the  gas  to  a  liquid  state.  It  is  believed  that 
even  at  the  centre  of  the  sun,  where  the  pressure  is  al- 
most inconceivably  great,  all  matter  is  to  be  regarded  as 
really  gaseous,  though  the  molecules  must  be  so  packed 
together  that  the  consistency  is  probably  more  like  that 
&  solid. 

If,  however,  coincidently  with  the  application  of  press- 
I,  opportunity  be  given  for  the  excess  of  heat  to  be 
[dissipated  to  a  colder  surrounding  medium,  the  mole- 
enles,  giving  off  their  excess  of  energy,  become  relative- 
ly quiescent,  and  at  a  certain  stage  the  gas  becomes  a 
liquid.  The  exact  point  at  which  this  transformation 
■pocurs,  however,  differs   enormously    for   different  sub- 
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stances.  In  the  case  of  water,  for'  example,  it  is  a  tem- 
perature more  than  four  hundred  degrees  above  zero, 
Centigrade;  while  for  atmospheric  air  it  is  194°  Centi- 
grade below  zero,  or  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  de- 
grees below  the  point  at  which  mercury  freezes. 

Be  it  high  or  low.  the  temperature  above  which  any 
substance  is  always  a  gas,  regardless  of  pressure,  is 
called  the  critical  tempeiature,  or  absolute  boiling-point, 
of  that  substance.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
below  this  point  the  substance  is  necessarily  a  liquid. 
This  is  a  matter  that  will  be  determined  by  external 
conditions  of  pressure.  Even  far  below  the  critical  tem- 
perature the  molecules  have  an  enormous  degree  of  ac- 
tivity, and  tend  to  fly  asunder,  maintaining  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  gaseous,  but  what  technically  is  called  a 
vaporous,  condition — the  distinction  being  that  pressure 
alone  suffices  to  reduce  the  vapor  to  the  liquid  state. 
Thus  water  may  change  from  the  gaseous  to  the  Hquid 
state  at  four  hundred  degrees  above  zero,  but  umier 
conditions  of  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  it  does  not 
do  ao  until  the  temperature  is  lowered  three  hundred 
degrees  further.  Below  four  hundred  degrees,  however, 
it  is  technically  a  vapor,  not  a  gas;  but  the  sole  differ- 
ence, it  will  be  understood,  is  in  the  degree  of  molecular 
activity. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  prevalence  of  water  in  a 
vaporous  and  liquid  rather  than  in  a  "permanently" 
gaseous  condition  here  on  the  globe  is  a  mere  incident 
of  telluric  evolution.  Ecjually  incidental  is  the  fact  that 
the  air  we  breathe  is  "i>ermanently  "  gaseous  and  not 
liquid  or  solid,  as  it  migiit  be  were  the  earth's  surface 
temperature  to  be  lowered  to  a  degree  whicli.  in  tlie 
larger  view,  may  be  regarded  as  trifling.     Between  t 
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itmospheric  temperature  in  tropical  and  in  arctic  regions 
there  is  often  a  variation  of  more  than  one  hundred  de- 
grees; were  the  temperature  reduced  another  hundred, 
the  point  would  be  reached  at  which  oxygen  gas  becomes 
por.  and  under  increased  pressure  would  be  a  liquid. 
Thirty-seven  degrees  more  would  bring  us  to  the  critical 
tein|>erature  of  nitrogen. 

^or  is  this  a  mere  theoretical  assumption ;  it  is  a 
determination  of  experhztental  science,  quite  indepen- 
dent of  theory.  Tha/physicist  in  the  laboratory  has 
produced  artificial  conditions  of  temperature  enabling 
bim  to  change  the  state  of  the  most  persistent  gases. 
£ome  fifty  years  since,  when  the  kinetic  theory  was  in 
its  infancy,  Faraday  liquefied  carbonic  acid  gas,  among 
Others,  and  the  experiments  thus  inaugurated  liave  l>een 
[tended  by  numerous  more  recent  investigators,  notably 
by  Cailletet  in  Switzerland,  by  Pietet  in  France,  and  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Andrews  and  Professor  James  Dewar  in 
Cngland.  In  the  course  of  these  experiments  not  only 
bas  air  been  liquefied,  but  hydrogen  also,  the  most  subtle 
of  gases;  and  it  has  been  msAe  more  and  more  apparent 
that  gas  and  liquid  are,  as  Andrews  long  ago  asserted, 
only  distant  stages  of  a  long  series  of  continuous  phys- 
ical changes."  Of  course  if  the  temperature  be  lowered 
Mill  further,  the  liquid  becomes  a  solid  ;  and  this  change 
also  has  Ijeen  effected  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  most 
permanent"  gases,  including  air. 

The  degree  of  cold — that  is,  of  absence  of  beat — thus 
produced  is  enormous,  relatively  to  anything  of  which 
re  have  experience  in  nature  here  at  the  earth  now, 
'et  the  molecules  of  solidified  air,  for  example,  are  not 
bsolutely  quiescent.  In  other  words,  they  still  have  a 
emperature,  though  so  very  low.     But  it  is  clearly  con- 
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ivable  that  a  stage  might  be  reached  at  which  the 
molecules  became  absolutely  quiescent,  as  regards  either 
tnuislutional  or  vibratory  motion.  Such  a  heatless  con- 
dition has  been  approached,  but  as  yet  not  quite  attained, 
in  laboratory  experiments.  It  is  called  the  absolute 
zero  of  tenij>erature,  and  is  estimated  to  be  equivalent 
to  273°  Centigrade  below  the  freezing-point  of  water,  or 
ordinary  zero. 

A  temperature  (or  absence  of  temperature)  closely 
approximating  this  is  believed  to  obtain  in  the  ethereal 
ocean  of  interplanetary  and  interstellar  space,  which 
transmits,  but  is  thought  not  to  absorb,  radiant  euergy. 
We  here  on  the  earth's  surface  are  protected  from  ex- 
posure to  this  cold,  which  would  deprive  every  organic 
thing  of  life  almost  instantaneously,  solely  by  the  thin 
blanket  of  atmosphere  with  which  the  globe  is  coated. 
It  would  seem  as  if  this  atmosphere,  exposed  to  such  a 
temperature  at  its  surface,  must  there  be  incessantly 
liquelied,  and  thus  fall  back  like  raiu  to  be  dissolved 
into  gas  again  while  it  still  is  many  miles  above  the 
earth's  surface.  Tina  may  be  the  reason  why  its  scnrry- 
ing  molecules  have  not  long  ago  wandered  off  into  space, 
and  left  the  world  without  protection. 

But  whether  or  not  such  liquefaction  of  the  air  now 
occurs  in  our  outer  atmosphere,  there  can  be  no  question 
as  to  what  must  occur  in  its  entire  depth  were  we  per- 
manently shut  off  from  the  heating  influence  of  the  sun, 
as  the  astronomers  threaten  that  we  may  be  in  a  future 
ago.  Each  molecule,  not  alone  of  the  atmosphere,  but  of 
the  entire  earth's  substance,  is  kept  aquiver  by  the  energy 
which  it  receives,  or  has  received,  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  the  sun.  Left  to  itself,  each  molecule  would  wear 
out  its  energy  and  fritter  it  off  into  the  space  about  it, 
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Dltimately  running  completely  down,  as  surely  as  any 
human-made  machine  whose  power  is  not  from  time  to 
time  restored.  If  then  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  some 
future  age  that  the  sun's  rays  fail  us,  the  temperature 
of  the  globe  must  gradually  sink  towards  the  absolute 
zero.  Tliat  is  to  say,  the  molecules  of  gas  which  r 
tly  about  at  such  inconceivable  speed  must  drop  helpless 
to  the  earth;  liquids  must  in  turn  become  solids;  and 
solids  themselves,  their  molecular  quivers  utterly  stilled, 
may  perhaps  take  on  properties  the  nature  of  which  we 
cannot  surmise. 

Yet  even  then,  according  to  the  current  hypothesis, 
the  beatless  molecule  will  still  be  a  thing  instinct  with 
life.  Its  vortex  whirl  will  still  go  on,  uninfluenced  by 
the  dying  out  of  those  subordinate  quivers  that  produced 
the  transitory  effect  which  we  call  temperature.  For 
those  transitory  thrills,  though  determining  the  physical 
state  of  matter  as  measured  by  our  crude  organs  of  sense, 
_were  no  more  than  non-essential  incidents;  buttbevortes 
vrhirl  is  the  essence  of  matter  itself. 


CHAPTER  Vni 
THE  CENTURY'S  PROGRESS  IN  CHEMISTRY 


I 


Small  beginnings  have  great  endings — sometimes. 
As  K  case  in  jKiint,  note  what  came  of  the  small  original 
effortof  aself-tniined  back-country  Quaker  youth  named 
Jolin  Dalton,  who  along  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century  became  interested  in  the  weather,  and  was  led 
to  construct  and  use  a  crude  rain-gauge  to  test  the 
amount  of  the  waterfall.  The  simple  experiments  thus 
inaugurated  led  to  no  fewer  than  two  bundretl  thousand 
recoi-ded  observations  regarding  ibe  weather,  which 
formed  the  basis  for  some  of  the  most  epochal  discov- 
eries in  meteorology,  as  we  have  seen.  But  this  was 
only  a  beginning.  The  simple  rain-gauge  pointed  the 
way  to  the  most  important  generalization  of  our  century 
in  a  field  of  science  with  which,  to  the  casual  observer, 
it  might  seem  to  have  no  alliance  whatever.  The  won- 
derful theory  of  atoms,  on  which  tiie  whole  gigantic 
structure  of  modern  chemistry  is  founded,  was  the  logical 
outgrowth,  in  the  mind  of  John  Dalton,  of  those  early 
studies  in  meteorology. 

The  way  it  happened  was  this:  From  studying  the 
rainfall,  Dalton  turned  naturally  to  the  complementary 
.  process  of  evil poratiun.     Iln  was  soon  led  to  believe  that 
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t^vapor  exists  in  the  atinosphere'as  an  independent  gas. 
But  since  tvro  bodies  cannot  occupy  the  same  space  nt 
the  same  time,  this  implies  that  the  various  atinrjspheric 
gases  are  really  composed  of  discrete  particles.  Tht 
ultimate  particles  are  so  small  that  we  cannot  see  them 
— cannot,  indeed,  more  than  vaguely  imagine  thera — 
yet  each  particle  of  vapor,  for  example,  is  just  as  much 
a  portion  of  ivater  aa  if  it  were  a  dmp  nut  of  the  ocean, 
or,  for  that  matter,  the  ocean  itsuif.  But  again,  water 
is  a  compound  substance,  for  it  may  be  separated,  as 
Cavendish  Iiod  shown,  into  the  two  elementary  sub- 
stances hydrogen  and  oxygen.  Hence  the  atom  of 
water  must  be  composed  of  two  lesser  atoms  joined 
together.  Imagine  an  atom  of  hydrogen  and  one  of 
oxygen.  Unite  them,  and  wetiave  an  atom  of  water; 
sever  them,  and  the  water  no  longer  exists ;  but  whether 
united  or  separate  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  of  oxygen 
remain  hy(lro<ren  and  oxygen  and  nothing  else.  Differ- 
ently mixed  together  or  united,  atoms  prwluce  different 
gross  substances;  but  the  elementary  atoms  neverohange 
their  chemical  nature — their  distinct  personality. 

It  was  about  the  year  1803  that  Dalton  first  gained  a 
Wl  grasp  of  the  conception  of  the  chemical  atom.  At 
ffioe  he  saw  that  the  hypothesis,  if  true,  furnished  n 
marvellous  key  to  secrets  of  matter  hitherto  insoluble — 
[Destions  relating  to  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
»ms  thenisflves.  It  is  Icnown,  for  example,  that  a 
jvrtain  built  of  hydrogen  gas  unites  with  a  certain  bulk 
[  oxygen  gas  to  form  water.  If  it  be  true  that  this 
ibmbination  consists  essentially  of  the  union  of  atoms 
die  with  another  (each  single  atom  of  hydrogen  united 
it  a  single  atom  of  oxygen),  then  the  relative  weights 
I  the  original  mosses  of  hydrogen  and  of  oxygen  must 
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be  also  tbo  relative  weights  of  each  of  their  respefltire 
atoms,  [f  one  pouml  of  hydrogen  unites  with  iive  and 
one-half  jjounds  of  oxygen  (as.  according  to  Oalton's 
experiments,  it  did),  tbea  the  weight  of  tlie  oxygai 


atom  must  be  five  and  one  half  times  that  of  the  h^'dro- 
gen  atom.  Other  compounds  may  plainly  be  tested  in 
the  same  way.  Dalton  made  numerous  tests  before  he 
published  his  theory.  He  found  tliat  hydrogen  enters 
into  clompounds  in  smaller  proportions  than  any  other 
clement  known  to  him,  and  so,  for  convenience,  deter- 
mined to  take  the  weight  of  the  hydrogen  atom  as  unity. 
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The  atomic  weight  of  oxygen  then  becomes  (as  given  in 
Daltou's  first  table  of  1803}  5.5 ;  that  of  water  (hydrogen 
plus  oxygen)  being  of  course  6.5.  The  atomic  weights 
of  about  a  score  of  substances  are  given  in  Dalton's  first 
paper,  which  was  read  before  the  Literary  and  Philo- 
50|ibieai  Society  of  Manchester,  October  21,  1803.  1 
woniler  if  Ualton  himself,  great  and  acute  intellect 
thDUgh  he  bad,  suspected,  when  he  read  that  paper,  that 
he  was  inaugurating  one  of  the  most  fertile  movements 
ever  entered  on  in  the  whole'history  of  scienoel 


Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  enough  that  Dalton's 
contemporaries  were  at  first  little  impressed  with  the 
novel  atomic  theory.  Just  at  this  time,  as  it  chanced,  a 
dispute  was  waging  in  the  field  of  chemistry  regarding 
a  matter  of  empirical  fact  which  must  necessarily  be 
settled  before  such  a  theory  as  that  of  Daltofi  could 
even  hope  for  a  hearing.  This  was  the  question  whether 
or  not  cliemical  elements  unite  with  one  another  always 
in  definite  proportions.  Berthollet,  the  great  co-worker 
with  Lavoisier,  and  now  the  moat  authoritative  of  living 
chemists,  contended  that  substances  combine  in  almost 
indefinitely  graded  proportions  between  fixed  extremes. 
He  held  that  solution  is  really  a  form  of  chemical  com- 
bination— a  position  which,  if  accepted,  left  no  room  for 
argument. 

But  this  contention  of  the  master  was  most  actively 
disputed,  in  particular  by  I»uis  Joseph  Proust,  and  all 
chemists  of  repute  were  obliged  to  talfe  sides  with  one 
or  the  other.  For  a  time  the  authority  of  Berthollet 
leld  out  against  the  facts,  but  at  last  accumulated  evi- 
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dimce  told  for  Prouat  and  his  followers,  and  ton-arda  the 
closo  of  the  first  decado  of  our  century  it  came  to  be 
genemlly  conceded  lliiit  chemical  elements  oumbine  wiU 
(me  another  in  fixed  and  detinite  pruportluns. 

More  than  thiit.  As  the  analysts  were  led  to  weigti 
r-an<fully  the  quantities  of  ooiubiniiig  eleiuents,  it  vias 
obaer(-ed  that  the  proportions  are  not  only  detinit*.*.  but 
that  thejf  bear  a  very  curious  relation  to  one  iinotlier. 
It  element  A  combines  with  tu-o  different  proportions  iif 
element  B  to  form  Uxo  compounds,  it  apjtuared  that  the 
weight  of  the  larger  quantity  of  B  is  un  exact  multiple 
of  that  of  the  smaller  quantity.  This  curious  relatiun 
was  noticed  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  one  of  the  most  accurate 
of  observers,  and  a  little  lat-er  it  was  confirmed  by  Johaa 
Jakob  Bi-rzelius,  the  great  Swedish  chemist,  who  was  to 
be  a  dominating  influence  in  the  chemical  world  for  a 
gt^neration  to  come.  But  this  combination  of  elements 
in  numerical  proportions  was  exactly  what  Dalton  h.iii 
noticed  as  early  as  1802,  and  what  had  led  him  directly 
to  the  atomic  weights.  So  the  confirmation  of  this 
essential  point  by  chemists  of  such  authority  gave  the 
strongest  confir(nation  to  the  atomic  theory. 

During  these  same  years  the  rising  authority  of  the 
French  chemical  world,  Joseph  Louis  Gay-Lussac,  was 
ci>nducting  ex|>eriments  with  gases,  which  he  had  un- 
dei'taken  at  first  in  conjunction  with  Ilumbohlt.  but 
wiiich  later  on  were  conducted  independently.  In  1S09, 
the  next  year  after  the  publication  of  the  first  volume 
of  Dalton^s  iVeio  Si/stem  of  Chfmica!  Philonophy,  Gay- 
Lussac  published  the  results  of  his  observations,  and 
among  other  things  brought  out  the  remarkable  fact 
that  gases,  under  the  same  conditions  as  to  temperature 
and   pressure,   combine    alwjua   in    definite   numerical 
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proportions  as  to  volume.  Exactly  two  volumes  of 
hydrogen,  for  example,  combine  With  one  volume  of 
oxygen  to  form  water.  Moreover,  tlie  resulting  com- 
pountl  gas  ulways  bears  a  simple  relation  to  tLe  com- 
bining vulumes.     In  ttie  case  Just  cited  tbe  union  of  two 
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volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen  results  in  .pre- 
cisely two  volumes  of  water  vapor. 

Naturally  enough  the  champions  of  the  atomic  theory 
seized  upon  these  observations  of  Gay-Lussac  aa  lending 
strong  support  to  their  hy  pothesia--all  of  them,  that  is, 
but  the  curiously  self-reliant  and  self-sufficient  author  of 
.  the  atomic  theory  himself,  who  declined  to  accept  tbe 
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observations  of  the  French  chemist  as  valid.  Tet  ibe 
observuliona  of  Oar-Lussac  were  correct,  as  countless 
chemists  since  then  htive  ilemunstrated  anetr,  and  lit) 
theory  of  combination  by  volumes  became  one  of  the 
fountlatiun-stones  of  the  atomic  theory,  despite  the  op- 
position of  the  author  of  that  theory, 

Tiie  true  explanation  of  Gay-Lussac"s  law  of  combiDi- 
tion  by  volumes  was  thought  out  almost  ininiediatelv  by 
an  Italian  savant,  Amadeo  Avogitdro,  and  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  atomic  theory.  The  fact  must  be,  said 
Avogadro,  that  under  similar  physical  conditions  ereir 
form  of  gas  contains  exactly  the  same  number  of  ulti- 
mate particles  in  a  given  volume.  Each  of  these  ulti- 
mate physical  particles  may  be  composed  of  two  or  more 
atoms  (as  in  the  case  of  water  vapor),  but  such  a  com- 
pound atom  conducts  itself  as  if  it  were  a  simple  and 
indivisible  atom,  as  regards  the  amount  of  space  that  sep 
aratcs  it  from  its  fellows  under  given  conditions  of  press- 
ure and  temperature.  The  compound  atom,  conaix>sed 
of  two  or  more  elementary  atoms,  Avogadro  proposed 
to  distinguish,  for  purposes  of  convenience,  by  the  name 
molecule.  It  is  to  the  molecule,  considered  as  the 
unit  of  physical  structure,  that  Avogadro's  law  applies. 

This  vastly  important  distinction  between  atoms  and 
molecules,  implied  in  the  law  just  expressed,  was  pub- 
lished in  1811.  Four  years  later,  the  famous  French 
physicist  Ampere  outlined  a  similar  theory,  and  utilized 
the  law  in  his  mathematical  calculations.  And  with  that 
the  law  of  Avogadro  dropped  out  of  sight  for  a  full  gen- 
eration. Little  suspecting  that  it  was  the  very  key  to 
the  inner  mysteries  of  the  atoms  for  which  they  were 
seeking,  the  chemists  of  the  time  cast  it  aside,  and  lei 
it  fade  from  the  memory  of  their  science. 
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This,  however,  was  not  strange,  for  of  coarse  the  law 
of  Avogadro  is  based  on  the  atomic  theory,  and  in  1811 
the  atomic  theory  was  itself  still  being  weighed  in  the 
balance.  The  law  of  multiple  proportions  found  general 
jicceptance  as  an  empirical  fact ;  but  many  of  the  leading 
liglits  of  chemistry  btill  looked  askance  at  Dalton's  ex- 
planation of  this  law.  Thus  Wollastoii,  though  from 
the  first  he  inclined  to  acceptance  of  the  Daltonian  view, 
cautiously  suggested  that  it  would  be  well  to  use  the 
non-committal  word  "equivalent"  instead  of  '"atom"; 
and  Davy,  for  a  similar  reason,  in  his  book  of  1812, 
speaks  only  of  '■  proportions,"  binding  himself  to  no 
theory  as  to  what  might  be  the  nature  of  these  propor- 
tions. 

At  least  two  great,  chemists  of  the  time,  however,  adopt- 
ed the  atomic  view  with  less  reservation.    One  of  these 
was  Thomas  Thomson,  professor  at  Edinburgh,  who  in 
1807  had  given  an  outline  of  Dalton's  theory  in  a  widely 
circulated  book,  which  first  brought  the  theory  to  the 
general  attention  of  the  chemical  world.     The  other, 
and  even   more  noted  advocate  of  the  atomic  theory, 
J  was  Johan  Jakob  Berzelius.     This  great  Swedish  chem- 
1  JBt  at  once  set  to  work  to  put  the  atomic  theory  to  such 
( tests  ns  miglit  be  applied  in  the  laboratory.     He  was  an 
Analyst  of  the  utmost  skill,  and  for  years  he  devoted 
pimself  to  the  determination  of  the  combining  weights, 
reqnivalents,"  or  "proportions"  of  the   different  ele- 
jnents.    These  determinations,  in  so  far  as  they  were 
mrately  made,  were  simple  expressions  of  empirical 
lots,  independent  of  any  theory  ;  but  gradually  it  be- 
bme  more  and  more  plain  that  these  facts  all  har- 
monize with  the  atomiti  theory  of  Dalton.     So  by  com- 
kon  consent  the  proportionate  combining  weights  of 
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the  elements  came  to  be  known  as  atomic  weights— 
the  name  Dalton  liwl  given  them  from  the  first — a&d 
the  langihle  conception  of  the  chemioal  ittom  as  a  body 
of  defiiiite  constitution  and  weight  gaiaed  steadily  in 
favor. 

From  the  outset  the  idea  had  had  the  utmost  tangibil- 
ity ill  the  mind  of  Daltou.  He  had  all  along  represenied 
the  different  atoms  by  geometrical  symbols — as  a  circle 
for  oxygen,  a  circle  enclosing  a  dot  for  hydrogen,  and 
llio  like — and  had  represented  compounds  by  placing 
these  symbols  of  the  elements  in  juxtapositioo.  i3«rzelius 
proi>o9ed  to  improve  upon  this  method  by  substituting 
for  the  geometrical  symbol  the  initial  of  the  Latin  name 
of  the  element  repi'csen ted — O  for  oxygen,  H  for  hy- 
»lrogen,  and  so  on  — a  numerical  coefficient  to  follow 
the  letter  as  an  indication  of  the  number  of  atoms  pres- 
ent in  any  given  com|>ound.  This  simple  system  soon 
gaineii  general  acceptance,  and  with  slight  moditica- 
tions  it  is  still  universally  employed.  Every  scboul- 
boy  now  is  aware  that  11^0  is  the  chemical  way  of  ex- 
pressing the  union  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  with  one 
of  oxygen  to  form  a  molecule  of  water.  But  snch  a 
formula  would  have  had  no  meaning  for  the  wisest 
chemist  before  thediiy  of  Rerzelius. 

The  nnivei-sal  fame  of  the  great  Swedish  authority 
served  to  give  general  currency  to  his  symbols  and 
atomic  weights,  and  the  new  point  of  view  thus  devel- 
oped le<l  presently  to  two  important  discoveries  which 
removed  the  last  lingering  <]oubt8  as  to  the  validity 
of  the  atomio  theory.  In  181!>  two  French  physicists. 
Dulong  and  Petit,  while  experimenting  with  heat,  dis- 
covered that  the  specifio  heats  of  solids  (that  is  to  say, 
the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
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a  given  mass  to  a  given  degree)  vary  inversely  as. their 
atomic  weights.  In  the  same  year  Eiliiard  Mitscherlich, 
a  German  investigator,  observed  that  compounds  having 
the  same  number  of  atoms  to  the  molecule  are  disposed 
to  form  the  same  angles  of  crystallization — a  property 


which  he  called  isomorphi 


I 


Here,  then,  were  two  utteHy  novel  and  independent 
sets  of  empirical  facts  which  harmonize  strangely  with 
the  supposition  thut  substances  are  composed  of  chemical 
atoms  of  a  determinate  weight.  This  surely  could  not 
Im  coincidence — it  tells  of  law.  And  so  an  soon  as  the 
claims  of  Dulong  and  Petit  and  of  Mitscherlich  had 
^Ueen  sabsuntiated  by  other  observers,  the  laws  of  the 
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spcciQc  heat  of  atoms,  and  of  isomorphism,  took  their 
place  as  new  levers  of  chemical  science.  With  the  aid 
of  these  new  tools  an  impregnable  breastwork  of  facts 
was  soon  piled  about  the  atomic  theory.  And  John 
Dalton,  the  author  of  that  theory,  plain,  provincial 
Quaker,  working  on  to  the  eod  in  semi-retirement,  be- 
came known  to  all  the  world  and  for  all  time  as  a  mus- 
ter of  masters. 


i 


During  those  early  years  of  our  century,  when  Dalton 
was  grinding  away  at  chemical  fact  and  theory  in  liis 
obscure  Manchester  laboratory,  another  Englishman  held 
the  attention  of  tiie  chemical  world  with  a  series  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  widely  heralded  researches.  Hum- 
phry Davy  had  come  to  Tendon  in  1801,  at  the  instance 
of  Cifunt  Riiniford,to  assume  the  chair  of  chemical  phi- 
losophy in  the  Koyal  Institution,  which  the  famous 
American  had  just  founded. 

Ilere,  under  Davy's  direction,  the  largest  voltaic  bat^ 
tery  yet  constructed  had  been  put  m  operation,  and  with 
its  aid  the  brilhant  young  experimenter  was  expected  al- 
most to  perform  miracles.  And  indeed  he  scarcely  disap- 
pointed the  expectation,  for  with  the  aid  of  his  battery 
lie  transformed  so  familiar  a  substance  as  common  pot- 
ash into  a  metal  which  was  not  only  so  light  that  it 
Hoated  on  water,  but  possessed  the  seemingly  mirac- 
ulous properly  of  bursting  into  Humes  as  soon  a^  it 
came  in  contact  with  that  fire-quenching  liquid.  If 
this  were  not  a  miracle,  it  had  for  the  popular  eye  all 
the  appearance  of  the  mtracnlous. 

What  Davy  really  had  done  was  to  decompose  the 
,  which  hitherto  had  been  supposed  to  be  elem 
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tary,  liberating  its  oxygen,  and  tbus  isolating  its  metallic 
baiie,  which  he  named  potassium.  The  same  thing  was 
done  with  soda,  and  the  closely  similar  metal  sodium 
was  discoverad — metals  of  a  unique  type,  possessed  of  a 
strange  avidity  for  oxygen,  and  capable  of  seizing  on  it 
even  when  it  is  bound  up  in  the  molecules  of  water. 
Considered  as  mere  curiosities,  these  discoveries  were  in- 
teresting, but  aside  from  that  they  were  of  great  theo- 
retical importance,  because  they  showed  the  compound 
nature  of  some  familiar  chemicals  that  had  been  re- 
garded as  elements.  Several  other  elementary  earths 
met  the  same  fate  when  subjected  to  the  electrical  in- 
fluence, the  metals  barium,  calcium,  and  strontium  being 
thus  discovered.  Thereafter  Davy  always  referred  to 
the  supposed  elementary  substances  (including  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  and  the  rest)  as  "undecompounded"  bodies. 
These  resist  all  present  efforts  to  decompose  them,  but 
how  can  one  know  what  might  not  happen  were  they 
subjected  to  an  influence,  perhaps  some  day  to  be  dis- 
covered, which  exceetis  the  battery  in  power  as  the  bat- 
tery exceeds  the  blow-pijw? 

Another  and  even  more  important  theoretical  result 
that  flowetl  from  Davy's  experiments  during  this  first 
decade  of  the  century  was  the  proof  that  no  elementary 
substances  other  than  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  produced 
when  pure  water  is  decomposed  by  the  electric  current. 
It  was  early  noticed  by  Davy  and  others  that  when  a 
strong  current  is  passed  through  water,  alkalies  appear 
at  one  pole  of  the  battery  and  acids  at  the  other,  and 
this  though  the  water  used  were  absolutely  pure.  This 
seemingly  told  of  the  creatiofl  of  elements— a  transmuta- 
tion but  one  step  removed  from  the  creation  of  matter 
itself — under  the  influence  of  the  new  "force."    It  was 
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onft  of  Davy's  greatest  triumphs  ti>  prove,  Ja  the  series 
of  DxperimentB  recorded  in  his  futnous  Uakerian  lecture 
of  1S06.  that  the  alleged  creation  of  elements  did  not 
take  place,  the  stibstnnces  found  at  the  pulus  of  the  bst' 
tery  having  been  dissotvinl  from  the  walls  of  the  vessels 
in  u'hioh  the  water  experimented  upon  had  been  piaceil- 
Thus  the  same  implement  which  had  served  to  give  a 
certain  philosophical  warrant  to  the  fading  dreams  of 
alchemy  iNinished  those  dreams  peremptorily  from  the 
doimiin  of  present  science. 

Though  the  presence  of  the  alkalies  and  acids  in  tlte 
water  was  explained,  however,  their  respective  migra- 
tions to  the  negative  and  positive  poles  of  the  battery 
reniiitned  to  be  accounted  for.  Davy's  classical  expla- 
nation assumed  that  diffei-enl  elements  differ  among 
themselves  as  to  their  eleclriad  properties,  some  bein)L' 
positively,  others  negatively,  electrified.  Electrieiiy 
and  "chemical  affinity,"  he  said,  apparently  are  mani- 
festations of  the  same  force,  acting  in  ll>e  one  case  on 
masses,  in  the  other  on  particles.  Electro-positive  par- 
ticles unite  with  electro-negative  particles  to  form  chein- 
icnl  corapoun<ls,  in  virtue  of  the  familiar  principle  that 
opposite  electricities  attract  one  another.  When  com- 
pounds are  decomposed  by  the  battery,  this  mutual  at- 
traction is  overcome  by  the  stronger  attraction  of  the 
]wles  of  the  battery  itself. 

This  theory  of  binary  composition  of  all  chemical 
compounds,  through  the  union  of  electro-positive  and 
electro- negative  atoms  or  molecules,  was  extended  by 
Beritelius,  and  made  the  basis  of  his  famous  system  of 
theoretical  chemistry.  This  theory  held  that  all  inor- 
gjinic  compounds,  however  complex  their  composition, 
ai-e  essentially  composed  of  such  binary  combinations. 
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For  many  years  this  view  enjoyed  almost  undisputed 
snav.  It  received  tvbat  seemed  strong  contirmation 
when  Faraday  showed  the  definite  (.■oniiection  between 
llie  amount  of  electricity  employed  and  tlie  amount  of 
decomposition  produced  in  the  so-called  electrolyte. 
But  its  claims  were  really  much  loo  compreheosive,  as 
subsequent  discoveries  proved. 


"When  Berzelius  first  promulgated  bis  binary  theory 
he  was  careful  to  restrict  its  unmodilied  application  to 
the  compounds  of  the  inorganic  world.  At  that  time, 
and  for  a  long  time  thereafter,  it  was  supposed  that  sub- 
stances of  organic  nature  had  some  properties  that  kept 
them  aloof  from  the  domain  of  inorganic  chemistry.  It 
was  little  doubted  that  a  so-called  "  vital  force"  oper- 
ated  here,  replacing  or  modifying  the  action  of  ordinary 
"chemical  affinity."  It  was,  indeed,  admitted  that  oi^ 
ganic  compounds  are  composed  of  familiar  elements— 
chiefly  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen— but 
these  elements  were  supposed  to  be  united  in  wavs  that 
coutd  not  be  imitated  in  the  domain  nf  the  non-living. 
It  was  regarded  almost  as  an  axiom  of  chemistry  that 
no  organic  compound  whatever  could  be  put  together 
from  its  elements — synthesized— in  the  laboratory.  To 
effect  the  synthesis  of  even  the  simplest  organic  com- 
pound it  WHS  thought  that  the  "vital  force"  mast  be  in 
operation. 

Therefore  a  veritable  sensation  was  created  in  the 
chemical  world  when,  in  the  year  183S,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  young  German  chemist  Friedrich 
iWohler,  formerly,  pupil  of  Herzelius,  and  already  known 
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as  a  coming  master,  had  actuiilly  synthesized  the  welt 
known  orgiiDic  pi-otluct  urea  in  his  laboratury  at  Sacrov. 
The  "exception  which  proves  ihe  rule"  is  sometbuig 
never  heard  of  in  the  domain  of  logical  science.  Nal- 
ural  law  knows  uo  exueptious.  Ho  the  synthesis  of  ft 
single  organic  conijround  sulUced  at  a  blow  to  brodt 
down  the  chemical  barrier  which  the  iuiogtaation  of  th« 
fathers  of  the  science  had  erected  between  animute  aoil 
inanimate  nature.  Thenceforth  the  philosophical  chem- 
ist would  regard  the  plant  and  animal  organisms  na 
chemical  laboratories  in  which  conditions  are  peculiarly 
favorable  for  building  up  complex  compounds  of  a  few 
famiUar  elements,  under  the  operation  of  universal 
chemical  laws.  The  chimera  "vital  force"  could  no 
longer  gain  recognition  in  the  domain  of  chemistry. 

Now  a  wave  of  interest  in  organic  chemistry  swept 
over  the  chemical  world,  and  soon  the  study  of  carlwn 
compounds  I>ecame  as  much  the  fashion  as  electro-chem- 
istry had  been  in  the  precetiing  generation. 

Foremost  among  the  workers  who  rendered  this  epoch 
of  organic  chemistry  memorable  were  Justus  Liebig  in 
Germany  and  Jean  Baptists  Andr^  Dumas  in  France, 
and  their  re3j>ective  pupils,  Charles  Fri^-H^ric  Gerhardt 
and  Augustns  Laurent.  Wohler.  too.  must  be  named  in 
the  same  breath,  as  also  must  Louis  Pasteur,  who. 
though  somewhat  younger  than  the  others,  came  upnn 
the  scene  in  time  to  take  chief  part  in  the  most  impor- 
tant of  tlie  controversies  that  grew  out  of  their  labors. 

Several  years  earlier  than  this  the  way  had  been 
paved  for  the  study  of  orfranic  substances  by  Gay-Lns- 
sac's  discovery,  made  in  1S15.  that  a  certain  compound 
of  carbon  and  nitrogen,  which  he  namwl  cyanogen,  has 
a  peculiar  degree  of  stability  which  enables  it  to  retain 
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its  identity,  and  enter  into  chemical  relations  after  the 
manner  of  a  simple  body.  A  year  later  Ampere  discov- 
ered that  nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  when  uoiubined  in  cer- 
tuin  proportiona  to   form    what  he  called  ammonium 


have  the  same  property.  Berzplius  had  seized  upon  this 
discovery  of  the  compound  radical,  as  it  was  called,  be- 
cause it  seemed  to  lend  aiil  to  liis  diialistio  theory.  He 
conceived  the  idea  that  nil  organic  compounds  are  bi- 
nary nnions  of  various  compound  nndicals  with  an  atom 
^dt  oxygen,  announcing  this  theory  iii  1818.    Ten  years 
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later,  Liubig  iind  WoLIer  ondertook  a  joint  investigation 
which  re3ult«()  in  proving  thut  compound  radicals  on 
indoeil  very  abiindnnt  among  organic  substances.  Thus 
die  theory  of  Berzeliiis  seemed  to  be  substantiated,  aod 
organic  chemistry  came  to  be  defined  as  the  ohemistry 
of  compound  radicals. 

But  even  in  the  day  of  iU  seeming  triumph  the  dnat 
islio  tiieory  was  destined  to  receive  a  rude  shock.  This 
came  about  through  the  investigations  of  Dumas,  who 
proved  that  in  a  certain  organic  substance  an  atom  of 
hydrogen  may  be  removed,  and  an  atom  of  chlorine 
substituted  in  its  place  without  destroying  the  integrity 
of  the  original  compound — much  as  a  child  might  sub- 
stitute one  block  for  another  in  its  play-house.  Such  a 
substitution  would  be  quite  consistent  with  the  duatistic 
theory,  were  it  not  for  the  very  essential  fact  that  hy- 
drogen is  a  powerfully  electro-positive  element,  while 
chlorine  is  as  strongly  electro- negative.  Hence  the 
comjiound  ntdical  which  united  successively  with  these 
two  elements  must  itself  be  at  one  time  electro-positive, 
at  another  electro-negative — a  seeming  inconsistency 
which  threw  the  entire  Ber7.elian  theory  into  disfavor. 

In  its  place  there  was  elaborated,  chiefly  through  the 
efforts  of  Laurent  and  Gerhardt,  a  conception  of  the 
molecule  as  a  unitary  structure,  built  up  through  the 
aggregation  of  various  atoms,  in  accordance  with  "elec- 
tive affinities''  whose  nature  is  not  yet  understood.  A 
dtwlrine  of  "nuclei"  and  a  doctrine  of  "  types"  of  molec- 
ular structure  were  much  exploited,  and,  like  the  doc- 
trine of  compound  radicals,  became  ni^eful  as  aids  to 
memory  and  guides  for  the  analyst,  indicating  some  of 
the  plans  of  molecular  construction,  though  by  no  means 
penetrating  the  mysteries  of  chemical  affinity.     They 
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are  classifications  rather  than  explanations  of  chemical 
anions.  But  at  least  they  served  an  important  purpose 
in  giving  definiteness  to  the  idea  of  a  molecular  struct- 
ure built  of  atoms  as  the  basis  of  all  substances.  Now 
at  last  the  word  molecule  came  to  have  a  distinct  mean- 
ing, as  distinct  from  '^  atom,"  ih  the  minds  of  the  gener- 
ality of  chemists,  as  it  had  had  for  Avogadro  a  third  of 
a  century  before.  Avogadro's  hypothesis  that  there  are 
equal  numbers  of  these  molecules  in  equal  volumes  of 
gases,  under  fixed  conditions,  was  revived  by  Gerhardt, 
and  a  little  later,  under  the  championship  of  Cannizzaro, 
was  exalted  to  the  plane  of  a  fixed  law.  Thenceforth 
the  conception  of  the  molecule  was  to  be  as  dominant  a 
thought  in  chemistry  as  the  idea  of  the  atom  had  be. 
come  in  a  previous  epoch. 


Of  course  the  atom  itself  was  in  no  sense  displaced, 
but  Avogadro's  law  soon  made  it  plain  that  the  atom  had 
often  usurped  territory  that  did  not  really  belong  to  it. 
In  many  cases  the  chemists  had  supposed  themselves 
dealing  with  atoms  as  units  where  the  true  unit  was  the 
molecule.  In  the  case  of  elementary  o:ases,  such  as  hy- 
drogen  and  oxygen,  for  example,  the  law  of  equal  num- 
bers of  molecules  in  equal  s|)aces  made  it  clear  tliat  the 
atoms  do  not  exist  isolated,  as  had  been  supposed.  Since 
two  volumes  of  hydrogen  unite  with  one  volume  of  oxy- 
gen to  form  two  volumes  of  water  vapor,  the  simplest 
mathematics  shows,  in  the  light  of  x\vogadro's  law,  not 
only  that  each  molecule  of  water  must  contain  two  hy- 
drogen atoms  (a  point  previously  in  dispute),  but  that 
the  original  molecules  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  must 
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bare  been  composed  in  each  case  of  two  atoms — ciln 
bow  could  one  volume  of  oxygen  supply  an  atom  for 
every  molecule  of  two  volumes  of  water  i 

What,  iben,  does  this  imply  t  Why,  that  the  ^ 
mentary  atom  lias  an  avidity  for  other  atoms,  a  long- 
ing for  companionship,  an  *•  affinity  " — ^MUI  it  irbatyoo 
will — wbioh  is  bound  lo  be  satistied  if  other  atoms  an 
in  the  neighborhood.  Placed  solely  among  atoms  of 
its  own  kind,  the  oxygen  atom  seizes  on  a  fellow  oxy- 
gen atom,  and  in  all  their  mad  dancings  these  tvo 
mates  cling  together — possibly  revolving  about  one  an- 
other in  miniature  planetary  orbits.  Precisely  the  same 
thing  occurs  among  the  hydrogen  atoms.  But  now 
suppose  the  various  pairs  of  oxygen  atoms  come  Dear 
other  pairs  of  hydrogen  atoms  (under  proper  conditions 
which  need  not  detain  us  here),  then  each  oxygen  atom 
loses  its  attachment  for  its  fellow,  and  tlings  itself  madly 
into  the  circuit  of  one  of  the  hydrogen  couplets,  and— 
presto  1 — there  are  only  two  molecules  for  every  three 
there  were  before,  and  free  oxygen  and  hydrogen  have 
become  water.  The  whole  process,  stated  in  chemical 
phraseology,  ia  summed  up  in  the  statement  that  under 
the  given  conditions  tiie  oxygen  atoms  had  a  greater 
affinity  for  the  hydrogen  atoms  than  for  one  another. 

As  chemists  studied  the  actions  of  various  kinds  of 
atoms,  in  regard  to  tiieir  unions  with  one  another  to 
form  molecules,  it  gradnally  ilawned  upon  them  that 
not  all  elements  are  satisfied  with  the  same  number  of 
companions.  Some  elements  ask  only  one.  and  refuse 
to  take  more;  while  others  link  themselves,  when  occa- 
sion offers,  with  two,  three,  four,  or  more.  Thus  we 
saw  that  oxygen  forsook  a  single  atom  of  its  own  kind 
and  linked  itself  with  two  atoms  of  hydrogen.    Clearly, 
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then,  the  oxygen  atom,  like  a  creature  with  two  hands, 
is  able  to  clutch  two  other  atoms.  But  we  have  no 
proof  that  under  any  circumstances  it  could  hold  more 
than  two.  Its  alBnities  seem  satisfied  when  it  has  two 
bonds.  But,  oa  the  other  hand,  the  atom  of  nitrogen 
is  able  to  hold  three  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  does  so  in 
the  molecule  of  ammonium  (NIlj);  while  the  carbon 
atom  can  hold  four  atoms  of  hydrogen  or  two  atoms 
of  oxygen. 

Evidently,  then,  one  atom  is  not  always  equivalent  to 
another  atom  of  a  different  Iiind  in  combining  [)ower8. 
A  recognition  of  this  fact  by  Frankland  about  1852,  and 
its  further  investigation  by  others  (notably  A.  Kekul^ 
and  A.  S.  Oouper),  letl  to  the  introduction  ot  the  word 
etjuivaletit  into  chemical  terminology  in  a  new  sense, 
and  in  particular  to  an  understanding  of  the  affinities 
or  "  valency  "  of  different  elements,  which  proved  of  the 
most  fundamental  importance.  Thus  it  was  shown  that, 
of  the  four  elements  that  enter  most  prominently  into 
organic  compounds,  hydrogen  can  link  itself  with  only 
a  single  bond  to  any  other  element — it  has,  so  to  speak, 
but  a  single  hand  with  which  to  grasp— while  oxygen 
has  capacity  for  two  bonds,  nitrogen  for  three  (possi- 
bly for  five),  and  carbon  for  four.  The  words  mono- 
valent, divalent,  trivalent,  tretravalent,  etc.,  were  coined 
to  express  this  most  important  fact,  and  the  various  ele- 
ments came  to  be  known  as  monads,  diads,  triads,  etc. 
Just  why  different  elements  should  differ  thus  in  valency 
no  one  as  yet  knows;  it  is  an  empirical  fact  that  they 
do.  And  once  the  nature  of  any  element  has  been  deter- 
mined as  regards  its  valency,  a  most  important  insight 
into  the  possible  behavior  of  that  element  has  been 
IfBcnred.     Thus  a  consideration  of  the  fact  that  hydro- 
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gen  is  monovalent,  while  oxygen  is  divalent,  makes  it 
ptuiii  tliut  we  must  expecl  U>  liiid  no  more  ilian  iLree 
compounds  of  tbcBe  two  elements,  namely,  H — 0— 
^^wnttcn  110  by  the  chemist,  and  culled  bvdroxvl); 
U— O— H  (.H,0,  or  water),  and  U— 0~U— H  (,Hi^)^ 
or  hydrogen  peroxide).  It  will  be  observed  that  in  Uie 
tirst  of  these  comjiounds  the  atom  of  oxygen  stands,  su 
to  speak,  with  one  of  its  hands  free,  eagerly  reaching 
out,  therefore,  for  another  com|>anion,  and  hence,  in  tbe 
language  of  chemistry,  forming  an  unstable  oomiwuod. 
Agam,  in  the  third  compound,  though  all  hands  are 
cliiaped,  yet  one  pair  links  oxygen  with  oxygen;  and 
this  ulsouiust  be  an  unstable  union,  since  the  avidity  of 
an  atom  for  its  own  kind  is  relatively  weak.  Thus  the 
well-known  properties  of  hydrogen  peroxide  are  ex- 
plained, its  e^tsy  decomposition,  and  the  eagerness  with 
which  it  seizes  upon  the  elements  of  other  compounds. 

But  the  molecule  of  water,  on  the  other  band,  has  its 
atoms  arranged  in  a  state  of  stable  equilibrium,  all  their 
atlinilies  being  satisfied.  Each  hydrogen  atom  has  sat- 
isHed  its  own  affinity  by  clutching  tlie  oxygen  atom; 
and  the  oxygen  atom  has  both  its  bonds  satislied  by 
clutching  hack  nt  the  two  hydrogen  atoms.  Therefore 
the  trio,  linked  in  this  close  bond,  have  no  tendency  tn 
reach  out  for  any  other  companion,  nor,  indeed,  any 
power  to  hold  another  should  it  thrust  itself  upon  them. 
They  form  a  "stable"  compound,  which  under  all  ordi- 
nary circumstances  will  retain  its  identity  as  a  molecule 
of  water,  even  though  the  physical  mass  of  which  it  is 
a  part  changes  its  condition  from  a  solid  to  a  gas — from 
ice  to  vapor. 

But  a  consideration  of  this  condition  of  stable  equi- 
librium in  the  molecule  at  once  suggests  a  new  question : 
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How  cut!  an  aggregation  of  atoms,  having  all  their 
uflinities  salisSed,  take  any  further  part  in  chemical 
reactions^  Seemingly  sucii  a  molecule,  whatever  its 
pliysical  properties,  must  be  cbemically  inert,  incapable 
of  any  atomic  readjustments.  And  so  in  point  of  fact 
it  is,  so  long  as  its  component  atoms  cling  to  one  another 
unremittingly.  Hut  this,  it  appears,  is  precisely  what  the 
atoms  are  little  prone  to  do.  It  seems  that  they  are 
tickle  to  the  last  degree  in  their  individual  attachments, 
and  are  as  prone  to  break  away  from  bondage  as  tbey  are 
to  enter  into  it.  Thus  the  oxygen  atom  wliich  has  just 
flung  itself  into  the  circuit  of  two  hydrogen  atoms,  the 
next  moment  flings  itself  free  again  and  seeks  new  com- 
panions. It  is  for  all  the  world  like  the  incessant  change 
of  partners  in  a  rollicking  dance. 

This  incessant  dissolution  and  reformation  of  molecules 
in  a  substance  which  as  a  whole  remains  apparently  un- 
changed was  firet  fully  appreciated  by  Ste.-Claire  Deville, 
and  by  him  named  dissociation.  It  is  a  process  which 
goes  on  much  more  actively  in  some  compounds  than  in 
others,  and  very  much  more  actively  under  some  physi- 
cal conditions  (such  as  increase  of  temperature)  than  un- 
der others.  But  apparently  no  substances  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  and  no  tempeiuture  above  the  absolute 
zero,  are  absolutely  free  from  its  disturbing  inQuence. 
Hence  it  is  that  molecules  having  all  the  valency  of 
their  atoms  fully  satisfied  do  not  lose  their  chemical 
Hi.'tivity — since  each  atom  is  momentarily  free  in  the 
exchange  of  partners,  and  may  seize  upon  different 
:itoms  from  its  former  partners,  if  those  it  prefers  are 
;it  hand. 

While,  however,  an  appreciation  of  this  ceaseless 
;ictivitv  of  the  atom  ia  essential  to  a  proper  understand- 
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ing  of  its  chemical  efficiency,  yet  from  another  point  of 
view  the  "  saturated  '*  molecule — that  is,  the  molecola 
whose  atoms  have  ttietr  valency  all  satisfied— may  be 
thought  of  a8  a  relatively  fixed  or  stable  orgauistn. 
Even  though  it  may  presently  be  torn  down,  it  is  for 
the  time  being  a  completed  structure ;  and  a  considera- 
tion of  the  valency  of  its  atoms  gives  the  best  clew  that 
has  hitherto  been  obtainable  as  to  the  character  of  it5 
architecture.  How  important  this  matter  of  architecture 
of  the  molecule — of  space  relations  of  the  atoms— may 
bewasdemonstrated  as  long  ago  as  1823,  when  Liebigand 
Wdhler  proved,  to  the  utter  bewilderment  of  tbe  chem- 
ical world,  that  two  substances  may  have  precisely  the 
same  chemical  constitution — the  same  number  and  kind 
of  atoms — and  yet  differ  utterly  in  phj'sical  propertifB. 
The  word  isomerism  was  coined  by  Berzelius  to  express 
this  anomalous  condition  of  things,  which  seeme<l  to 
negative  the  most  fundamental  truths  of  chemistry. 
Naming  the  condition  by  no  means  explained  it,  but 
the  fact  was  made  clear  that  something  besides  the 
mere  number  and  kind  of  atoms  is  important  in  the 
arcliitecture  of  a  molecule.  It  became  certain  that 
atoms  are  not  thrown  together  haphazard  to  build  a 
molecule,  any  more  than  bricks  are  thrown  together 
at  random  to  form  a  house. 

How  delicate  may  he  the  gradations  of  architectural 
design  in  building  a  molecule  was  well  illustrated  about 
1S50,  when  Pasteur  discovered  that  some  carbon  com- 
pounds—as certain  sugars— can  only  be  distinguished 
from  one  another,  when  in  solution,  by  the  fact  of  their 
twisting  or  jxilarizing  a  ray  of  light  to  tbe  left  or  to 
the  right,  respectively.  But  no  inkling  of  an  explanar 
tion  of  these  strange  variations  of  molecular  structure 
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came  until  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  valency.  Then 
much  of  the  mystery  was  cleared  away ;  for  it  was 
plain  that  since  each  atom  in  a  molecule  can  hold  to 
itself  only  a  fixed  number  of  other  atoms,  complex 
molecules  must  have  their  atoms  linked  in  definite 
chains  or  groups.  And  it  is  equally  plain  that  where 
the  atoms  are  numerous,  the  exact  plan  of  grouping 
may  sometimes  be  susceptible  of  change  without  doing 
violence  to  the  law  of  valency.  It  is  in  such  cases  that 
isomerism  is  observed  to  occur. 

By  paying  constant  heed  to  this  matter  of  the  affini- 
ties, chemists  are  able  to  make  diagrammatic  pictures  of 
the  plan  of  architecture  of  any  molecule  whose  com- 
position is  known.  In  the  simple  molecule  ot  water 
(11,0),  for  example,  the  two  hydrogen  atoms  must  have 
released  one  another  before  they  could  join  the  oxygen, 
and  the  manner  of  linking  must  apparently  be  that  rep- 
resented in  the  graphic  formula  II— O— 11.  With  mole- 
cules composed  of  a  large  number  of  atoms,  such  graphic 
representation  of  the  scheme  of  linking  is  of  course  in- 
creasingly difficult,  yet,  with  the  affinities  for  a  guide,  it 
is  always  possible.  Of  course  no  one  supposes  that  such 
a  formula,  written  in  a  single  plane,  can  possibly  repre- 
sent the  true  architecture  of  the  molecule  :  it  is  at  best 
suggestiveordiagrammatic  rather  than  pictorial.  Never- 
theless, it  affoi-ds  hints  as  to  the  structure  of  the  mole- 
cule such  as  the  fathers  of  chemistry  would  not  have 
I  thought  it  possible  ever  to  attain. 


These  utterly  novel  studies  of  molecular  architecture 
lay  seem  at  hi-st  sight  to  take  from  the  atom  much  of 
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its  former  prestige  iis  the  all-imporbint  personage  of  tbe 
cliemical  world.  Sinc«  so  much  depends  upon  the  mere 
position  of  the  atoms,  it  iniiy  appear  that  compamtively 
litUe  depends  i]|)on  tlic  nuliire  of  the  utoms  themselves. 
Itutauch  a  view  is  incorrect,  for  on  closer  oonsiileration 
it  will  appear  that  at  no  time  has  the  atom  been  seen  to 
renounce  its  |ieculijir  personality.  Within  certain  h'mits 
the  character  of  a  molecule  muy  be  altered  by  changiag 
the  position);  of  it.<)  atoms  (just  as  different  buildings  ida; 
be  constructed  of  the  same  bricks),  but  these  limits  are 
sharply  deKned,  and  it  would  be  as  im|x>ssible  to  exceed 
them  as  it  would  be  to  build  a  stone  building  with  bricks. 
From  first  to  last  the  brick  remains  a  brick,  whatever 
the  style  of  architecture  it  helps  to  construct ;  it  never 
beciimes  a  stone.  And  just  as  closely  does  each  atom 
retain  its  own  peculiar  properties,  regardless  of  its  sur- 
roundings. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  carbon  atom  mny  take  part  in 
the  formation  at  one  time  of  a  diamond,  again  of  a.  pjea? 
of  coal,  and  yet  again  of  a  particle  of  sugar,  of  wood 
fibre,  of  animal  tissue,  or  of  a  gas  in  the  atmosphere; 
but  from  fii-st  to  last — from  glass-cutting  gem  to  iu- 
tangible  gas — there  is  no  demonstrable  change  whatever 
in  any  single  property  of  the  atom  itself.  So  far  as  we 
know,  its  size,  its  weight,  its  capacity  for  vibration  or 
rotation,  and  its  inherent  affinities,  remain  absolutely 
unchanged  throughout  all  these  varying  fortunes  of  po- 
sition and  association.  And  the  same  thing  is  true  of 
every  atom  of  all  of  the  sixty-odd  elementary  substances 
with  which  the  modern  chemist  is  acquainted.  Every 
one  appears  always  to  rnuinlain  its  unique  integrity, 
gaining  nothing  and  losing  nothing. 

All  this  being  true,  it  would  soem  as  if  the  position  of 
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ilie  Daltonian  atom  as  a  primordml  bit  of  matter,  iode- 
structible  and  Qon-transmu table,  hatl  been  [lut  to  the 
test  by  the  chemistry  of  our  century,  and  not  found 
ivanting.  Since  those  early  days  of  the  century  when 
the  electric  battery  performed  its  miracles  and  Beemitig- 
ly  reached  its  liinitationg  in  the  hands  of  Davy,  many 


new  elementary  substances  liare  been  discovered,  but  no 
single  element  has  been  displaced  from  its  {K>stlion  as  an 
^nndeoomposable  body.     Haiiier  have  the  analyses  of  the 
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chumist  seemed  to  make  it  more  and  more  oertain  that 
all  elementary  atoms  are  In  truth  what  John  Herschel 
called  them,  "  manufactured  articles"  —  primordial, 
changeless,  indestructible. 

And  yet,  oddly  enough,  it  ha^  chanced  that  hand  in 
hand  with  the  experiments  leading  to  such  a  goal  have 
gone  other  exjieriments  and  speculations  of  exacllv  liie 
opposite  tenor.  In  each  generation  there  have  been 
chemists  among  the  leaders  of  their  scieace  who  have 
refused  to  admit  that  the  so-called  elements  are  realJi' 
elements  at  all  in  any  final  sense,  and  who  hare  sought 
eagerly  for  proof  which  might  warrant  their  scepticism. 
Tlie  hrst  bit  of  evidence  tending  to  support  this  view 
was  furnished  by  an  English  physician,  Dr.  William 
I'rout,  who  in  181.5  called  attention  to  a  curious  relation 
to  be  observed  between  the  atomic  weight  of  the  vari- 
ous elements.  Accepting  the  figures  given  by  the  au- 
thorities of  the  time  (notably  Thomson  and  Berzelius).  it 
appeared  that  a  strikingly  large  proportion  of  the 
atomic  weights  were  exact  multiples  of  the  weight  of 
hydrogen,  and  that  others  differed  so  slightly  that  errors 
of  observation  might  explain  the  discrepancy,  Prout 
felt  that  this  could  not  be  accidental,  and  be  could  think 
of  no  tenable  explanation,  unless  it  be  that  the  atoms  of 
the  various  alleged  elements  are  made  up  of  diffen-nl, 
fixed  numbers  of  hydrogen  atoms.  Could  it  be  that  the 
one  true  element — the  one  primal  matter — is  hydrogen, 
and  that  all  other  forms  of  matter  are  but  compounds 
of  this  original  substance? 

Prout  advanced  this  startling  idea  at  first  tentatively, 
in  an  anonymous  publication;  but  afterwards  he  espoused 
it  openly  and  urged  its  tenabililv.  Coming  just  after 
Davy's  dissociation  of  some  supposed  elements,  the  idea 
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proved  alluring,  and  for  a  time  gained  such  popularity 
that  chemists  were  disposed  to  round  out  the  observed 
atomic  weights  of  ail  elements  into  whole  numbers. 
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Bat  presently  renewed  deterniination3  of  the  atomic 
weights  seemed  to  discountenance  this  practice,  and 
Prout's  alleged  law  fell  into  disrepute.  It  was  revived, 
however,  about  IS'H),  by  Dumas,  whose  great  authority 
secured  it  a  respectful  hearing,  and  whose  careful  rede- 
termination of  the  weight  of  carbon,  making  it  exactly 
■^velve  times  that  of  hydroifpn,  aided  the  cause. 
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Subsequently  Stas,  the  pupil  of  Diinias,  undertook  a 
long  series  of  delermi nations  of  atomic  weights,  with 
the  expectation  of  confirming  the  Proutian  hypothesis. 
But  his  results  seemed  to  disprove  tiie  hypothesis,  for 
the  atomic  weights  of  many  elements  ditfered  from 
whole  numl)ei's  by  mure,  it  was  thouglit,  than  the  limits 
of  error  of  the  exjreriraents.  It  is  noteworthy,  however, 
that  the  confidence  of  Dumas  was  not  shaken,  though 
he  was  led  to  modify  the  hypothesis,  and,  in  accordance 
with  previous  suggestions  of  Clark  and  of  Marignac,  to 
recognize  as  the  primordial  element,  not  hydrogen  it- 
self,  but  an  atom  half  the  weight,  or  even  one-fourth 
the  weight,  of  that  of  hydrogen,  of  which  primordial 
atom  the  hydrogen  atom  itself  is  compounded.  But 
even  in  this  modiBed  form  the  hypothesis  found  great 
opposition  from  experimental  observers. 

In  1864,  however,  a  novel  relation  between  the 
weights  of  the  elements  and  their  other  characteristics 
was  called  to  the  attention  of  chemists  by  Professor 
John  A.  R.  Newlands,  of  London,  who  had  noticed  that 
if  the  elements  are  arrangetl  serially  in  the  numerical 
order  of  their  atomic  weights,  there  is  a  curious  recur- 
rence of  similar  properties  at  intervals  of  eight  elements. 
This  so-called  "  law  of  octaves  "  attracted  little  immedi- 
ate attention,  but  the  facts  it  connotes  soon  came  under 
the  observation  of  otlier  chemists,  notably  of  Professors 
Gustav  Hinrichs  in  America,  Dmitri  Mendeleelf  in  Rus- 
sia, and  Lothar  Meyer  in  Germany.  Mendeleeff  gave 
the  discovery  fullest  e-tpression,  expositing  it  in  1869, 
under  the  title  of  "periodic  law," 

Though  this  early  exjiosition  of  what  has  since  been 
admitte<l  to  be  a  most  important  discovery  was  very 
fully  outliQed,  the  generality  of  chemist 
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1  tilt  a  decade  or  so  later,  when  three  new  elements, 
"gallium,  scandium,  und  germanium,  were  discovered, 
which,  on  being  analyzed,  were  quite  unexpectedly 
found  to  fit  into  tliree  gaps  wliich  Mendeleeff  had  left 
io  bis  periodic  scale.  In  effect,  the  periodic  law  had  en- 
abled Mendeleeff  to  predicate  the  existence  of  the  new 
elements  yeai"s  before  tbey  were  discovered.  Surely  a 
system  that  leads  to  such  results  is  no  mere  vagary.  So 
very  soon  ibe  periodic  law  took  its  place  as  one  of  the 
most  imixtrtant  generalizations  of  chemical  science. 

This  law  of  periodicity  was  put  forward  as  an  expres- 
sion of  observed  relations  independent  of  hypothesis; 
but  of  course  the  theoretical  bearings  of  these  facts 
could  not  be  overlooked.  As  Professor  J.  H.  Gladstone 
has  said,  It  forces  upon  us  "the  conviction  that  the  ele. 
ments  are  not  separate  bodies  created  wilbont  reference 
to  one  another,  but  that  they  have  been  originally  fash- 
ioned, or  have  been  built  up,  from  one  another,  accord- 
ing to  some  general  plan."  It  is  but  a  short  step  from 
that  proposition  to  the  Proutian  hypothesis. 

But  the  atomic  weights  are  not  alone  in  suggesting 
the  compound  nature  of  the  alleged  elements.  Evi- 
dence of  a  totally  different  kind  has  contributed  to  the 
same  end,  from  a  source  that  could  hardly  have  been 
imagined  when  the  Proutian  hypothesis  was  formulated, 
lliroiigh  the  addition  of  a  novel  weapon  to  the  arma- 
mentarium of  tlie  chemist— the  spectroscope.  The  per- 
fection of  this  instrument,  in  the  hands  of  two  German 
scientists.  Gustav  Robert  Kirchhoff  and  Robert  Wilhelm 
Bunsen,  came  about  through  the  investigation,  towards 
the  middle  of  the  century,  of  the  meaning  of  the  dark 
lines  which  had  been  observed  in  the  solar  spectrum  by 
Fraunhofer  as  early  as  181.').  and  by  WoUaston  a  decade 
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earlier.  It  was  suspected  by  Stokes  and  by  Fox  Talbal 
in  England,  but  tirst  brought  tu dernonstratiua  by  Kirch- 
huff  mill  BuTisun,  llial  these  lines,  which  were  knomi  to 
iic(7U|>y  diilinitti  positions  in  l)i«  spectrum,  are  really  in- 
dicative of  particular  olBinL-ntary  substances.  By  means 
iif  [lie  spec!tr.isc<i|>3.  which  is  essentially  a  ma^^ifying 
li^ns  attacheil  to  a  prism  of  glass,  it  is  [M>ssibio  to  locate 
the  line:*  with  great  accuracy,  and  it  wiis  soon  shown 
that  here  was  a  new  mu-ins  of  oheinioal  analysis  of  ttie 
most  exquisite  delicacy.  It  was  found,  for  example, 
that  the  specLriiacu|)e  could  detect  the  presence  of  a 
t|iiantity  of  sfxJium  so  Infinitesimal  as  the  one  two- 
huntlred-lhousandth  of  a  grain.  But  what  was  even  more 
iin[iortant,  the  spectroscope  put  no  limit  upon  the  dis- 
tancu  of  location  of  the  substance  it  tested,  provided 
only  that  sufficient  light  came  from  it.  The  experi- 
ments it  recorded  might  be  performed  in  the  sun.  or  in 
the  most  distunt  stars  or  nebulte;  iniieeii,  one  of  the 
earliest  feats  of  the  instrument  was  to  wrench  from  the 
sun  tiie  sectot  of  his  chemical  constitution. 

To  render  the  utility  of  the  spectroscope  complete, 
however,  il  was  necessary  to  link  with  it  another  now 
cliemical  iigency,  namely,  photography.  This  now  fa- 
miliar process  is  based  on  the  property  of  light  to  de- 
coni|H)se  certain  unstable  compounds  of  silver,  and  thus 
niter  their  chemical  composition.  We  have  seen  that 
n.ivy  anil  Wedgwood  barely  escaped  the  discovery  of 
the  value  of  the  photographic  method.  Their  successors 
quite  overlooked  it  until  about  1S26,  when  Louis  J.  M. 
Daguerre,  the  French  chemist,  took  the  matter  in  hand, 
and  after  many  years  of  experimentation  brouglit  it  to 
relative  perfection  in  lS3i),  in  which  year  the  famous 
daguerreoty|je  Hrst  brouglit  the  matter  to  popular 
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tention.  In  the  same  year  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  read  a  paper 
on  the  subject  before  the  Royal  Society,  and  soon  after- 
wards the  efforts  of  Herscliel  and  ntinieTOUs  other  natu- 
ral  philosophers  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  the 
new  method. 
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In  1843  Dr.  John  W.  Dr;i|>er.  the  famous  English- 
American  chemist  and  piiysioloj^ist,  showed  that  by 
photography  the  Fraunhofcr  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum 
might  be  mapped  witli  absolute  accuracy;  also  proring 
that  the  silvered  film  revealed  many  lines  invisible  to 
the  unaided  eye.  The  value  of  this  methotl  of  observa- 
tioa  was  recognized  at  once,  and,  as  soon  as  the  spectro- 
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scope  was  perfectet),  tbo  photographic  metbotl,  tn  con- 
jimciiun  with  its  use,  became  mvaluable  to  the  chemist. 
liy  lliis  means  comimrisoiis  of  spectra  iimy  be  made 
with  a  degree  of  accuracy  not  otherwise  obtainable; 
and  in  case  o(  the  stjtrs,  whole  clusters  of  spectra  may 
be  placed  on  record  at  a  single  observation. 

As  the  examination  of  the  sun  and  stars  procee<I«i, 
cbeuiisU  were  amazed  or  deliglited.  accortiing  to  their 
various  preoonceptiorts.  to  witness  the  proof  that  nianv 
familiar  terrestrial  elements  are  to  be  fouml  in  the  ce- 
lestial bodies.  But  what  |>erhaps  surprised  them  must 
was  to  observe  the  enormous  preponderance  in  the  si- 
denil  bodies  of  the  element  hydrogen.  Not  only  are 
there  vast  quantities  of  this  element  in  the  sun's  atmos- 
phere, but  some  other  suns  appeared  to  show  hydrngen 
lines  almost  exclusively  in  their  spectra.  Presently  it 
up|)eared  that  the  stars  of  which  this  is  true  are  those 
white  stars,  such  as  Siriiis,  which  hati  been  conjectured 
to  be  the  hottest;  whereas  stars  that  are  only  red-hot, 
like  our  sun.  show  also  the  vapors  of  many  other  ele- 
ments, including  iron  and  other  metals. 

In  1878  Mr.  J.  Norman  Loclcyer,  in  a  paper  before 
the  Royal  Society,  called  attention  to  the  possible  sig- 
niHcnnce  of  this  series  of  observations.  He  urgeil  that 
the  fact  of  tho  sun  showing  fewer  elements  than  are  ob- 
served here  on  the  cool  earth,  while  stars  much  hotter 
than  the  sun  show  chiefly  one  element,  and  that  one 
hydrogen,  the  lightest  of  known  elements,  seemed  to  give 
color  to  the  possibility  that  our  alleged  elements  are 
really  compounds,  which  at  the  tem))emture  of  the  hot- 
test stJirs  may  be  (IecomiTOse<l  into  hydrogen,  the  Iatt«r 
"element"  itself  lx>ing  also dnubtless  a  compound,  whiob 
might  be  resolved  under  yet  more  trying  conditionB.J 
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Here,  then,  was  what  might  be  termed  direct  experi- 
ineDtal  evidence  for  the  hypothesis  of  Frout.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  it  is  evidence  of  a  kind  wliich  only  a 
few  experts  are  competent  to  discuss — so  very  delicate  a 
matter  is  the  spectral  analysis  of  the  stars.  What  is 
still  more  unfortunate,  the  exfwrts  do  not  agree  among 
themselves  as  to  the  validity  of  Mr.  Lockyer's  conclu- 
sions. Some,  like  Professor  Crookes,  have  accepted 
them  with  acclaim,  hailing  Lockyer  as  "  the  Darwin  of 
the  inorganic  world,"  while  others  have  sought  a  differ- 
ent explanation  of  the  facts  he  brings  forward.  As  yet 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  controversy  has  been  brought 
to  final  settlement.  Still,  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted 
that  now,  since  the  periodic  law  has  seemed  to  join 
hands  with  the  spectroscope,  a  belief  in  the  compound 
nature  of  the  so-called  elements  is  rapidly  gaining 
ground  among  chemists.  More  and  more  general  bo- 
comes  the  belief  that  the  Daltonian  atom  is  really  a 
compound  radical,  and  that  back  of  the  seeming  di- 
versity  of  the  alleged  elements  is  a  single  unique  form 
of  primordial  matter.  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  this  view,  whatever  its  attractiveness,  still  lurks  in 
the  domain  of  theory.  There  is  no  proof  that  the  Dal- 
tonian atom  has  yet  been  divided  in  the  laboratory. 


When  Coleridge  said  ot  Humphry  Davy  that  he  might 
have  been  the  greatest  poet  of  his  time  bad  he  not 
chosen  rather  to  be  the  greatest  chemist,  it  is  possible 
that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  friend  outweighed  the  cau- 
tion of  the  critic.  But  however  that  may  be,  it  is  be- 
yond dispute  that  the  man  who  ootually  was  the  great- 
est poet  of  that  time  might  easily  have  taken  the  verv 
highest  rank  ns  a  scientist  had  not  the  Muse  distracted 
his  attention.  Indeed, despite  these  distractions,  Johann 
Wolfgang  von  Goethe  achieved  successes  in  the  field  of 
pure  science  that  would  insure  permanent  recognition 
for  his  name  had  he  never  written  a  stanza  of  poetry. 
Such  is  the  versatility  that  marks  the  tiighest  genius. 

It  WHS  ill  1700  that  Goethe  publislied  the  work  that 
laid  the  foundations  of  his  scientific  reputation ^the 
work  on  the  MeUnnorphmcs  of  Plants,  in  wiiich  he  ad- 
vanced ttip  novel  doctrine  tliat  all  [wrts  of  the  flower  are 
modified  or  metamorphosed  leaves.  This  wor  f<)IIowed 
presently  by  an  extension  of  the  doctrine  of  metaip 
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pilosis  to  the  animal  kingdom,  in  the  doctrine  which 
Goetho  and  Oken  advanced  independently,  thitt  the  ver- 
tebrate skull  is  essentially  a  modified  and  developed  ver- 
tebra. These  were  conceptions  worthy  of  a  poet;  im- 
possible, indeed,  for  any  mind  that  had  not  the  poetic 
faculty  of  correlation.  But  in  this  case  tlie  poet's  vision 
was  prophetic  of  a  future  view  of  the  most  prosaic  sci- 
ence. The  doctrine  of  metamorphosis  of  parts  soon 
came  to  be  regarded  as  a  fundamental  feature  in  the 
science  of  living  things. 

But  the  doctrine  had  implications  that  few  of  its 
early  advocates  realized.  If  all  the  parts  of  a  flower — 
sepal,  petal,  stamen,  pistil,  with  their  countless  devia- 
tions of  contour  and  color — are  but  modifications  of  the 
leaf,  such  modification  implies  a  marvellous  dilferentia- 
tioQ  and  development.  To  assert  that  a  stamen  is  a 
metamorphosed  leaf  means,  if  it  means  anything,  that  in 
the  long  sweep  of  time  the  leaf  has  by  slow  or  sudden 
gradations  changed  its  character  through  successive 
generations,  until  tlie  offspring,  so  to  speak,  of  a  true 
leaf  has  become  a  stamen.  But  if  such  a  metamorphosis 
as  this  is  possible— if  the  seemingly  wide  gap  between 
leaf  and  stamen  may  be  spanned  by  the  modification  of 
a  line  of  organisms — where  does  the  possibility  of  modi- 
fication of  organic  type  find  its  bounds?  Why  may 
not  the  modification  of  parts  go  on  along  devious  lines 
until  the  remote  descendants  of  an  organism  are  utterly 
unlike  that  organism?  Why  may  we  not  thus  account 
for  the  development  of  various  species  of  beings  all 
sprung  from  one  parent  stock?  That  too  is  a  poet's 
dream;  but  is  it  only  a  dream!  Goethe  thought  not. 
Out  of  his  studies  of  metamorphosis  of  parts  there  grew 
in  his  mind  the  belief  that  the  multitudinous  species  of 
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plantfl  and  animals  about  us  have  boen   erolred  1 
fewer  anrt  fewer  earlier  parent  types,  like  tvrtgs  of  a 
^'iant  tree  drawing  tbetr  nurture  from  the  same  pnniBl 


root.     It  was  a  hold  and  revulutionary  ihouglit:   and 
the  world  refi;(ir(led  it  as  but  llie  vagarv  of  a  poot. 

Just  at  tlie  time  when  this  thought  was  taking  form 
in  Goellin's  bniin.  the  same  idea  was  germinating  in  the 
mind  of  another  philoaophor,  an  Englishman  of  interna- 
tional fnnip.  Dr.  Erasnins  Darwin,  who,  while  he  lived. 
enjoyed  the  widest  pnpuliirity  as  a  poet,  the  rhymed 
couplets  of  his  Botanic  (tnrih-n   being  quoted  every- 
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where  with  admiration.  And  posterity,  repudiating  the 
verse  which  makes  the  body  of  the  book,  yet  grants 
permanent  value  to  the  book  itself,  because,  forsooth, 
its  copious  explanatory  footnotes  furnish  an  outline  of 
the  status  of  almost  every  department  of  science  of 
the  time. 

But  even  though  he  lacked  the  highest  art  of  the  versi- 
fier, Darwin  had,  beyond  peradventure,  the  imagination 
of  a  poet  coupled  with  profound  scientido  knowledge; 
and  it  was  his  poetic  insight,  correlating  organisms  seem- 
ingly diveree  in  structure,  and  imbuing  the  lowliest 
flower  with  a  vital  personality,  which  led  him  to  sus- 
pect that  there  are  no  lines  of  demarcation  in  nature. 
"  Can  it  be,'"  he  queries,  "  that  one  form  of  organism 
has  developed  from  another;  that  different  species  are 
really  hut  modified  descendants  of  one  jKirent  stock?" 
The  alluring  thought  nestled  in  his  mind  and  Wiis  nurt- 
ured there,  and  grew  into  a  fixed  belief,  which  was 
given  fuller  expression  in  his  Zoimomltt,  and  in  the 
posthumous  T^iaple  of  Nature.  But  there  was  littla 
proof  of  its  validity  forthcoming  that  could  satisfy  any 
one  but  a  poet,  and  when  Erasmus  Darwin  died,  in  1802, 
the  i<lea  of  transmutation  of  species  was  still  but  an  un- 
substantiated dream. 

It  was  a  dream,  however,  which  was  not  confined  to 
Goethe  and  Ditrwin.  Even  earlier  the  idea  had  come 
more  or  less  vaguely  to  another  great  dreamer— and 
worker — of  Germany,  Immanuel  Kant,  and  to  several 
great  Frenchmen,  including  De  MaMlet,  Maupertuis, 
Robinet,  and  the  famous  naturalist  Buffon^a  man  who 
had  the  imagination  of  a  )>oet,  though  his  message  was 
couched  in  most  artistic  prose.  Not  long  after  the  raid- 
I  41e  of  the  eighteenth  century  BuETon  had  put  forward 
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the  idea  of  transmutation  of  species,  and  he'reitent«d 
it  from  time  to  time  from  then  on  till  his  death  in  lT^t>. 
Hut  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  the  idea  of  transmu- 
tation of  s)>ecics  to  burst  its  bonds. 

And  yet  this  idea,  in  a  modified  or  undeveloped  form, 
hud  Uikun  stnuigo  hold  upon  the  generation  that  was 
upon  the  scene  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Vast  numhers  of  hitherto  unknown  species  of  animals 
hud  been  recently  discovered  in  previously  unexploreii 
regions  of  the  globe,  and  the  wise  men  were  sorely  puz- 
zled to  account  fur  the  <lisposal  of  all  of  these  at  llie 
lime  of  ttie  Deluge.  It  simplified  matters  greatly  to 
suppose  that  many  existing  species  had  been  dev«.'lope<l 
since  the  episode  of  tlie  Ark  by  modilication  of  the 
original  pairs.  The  ronioter  bearings  of  such  a  theory 
were  overlooked  for  tlie  time,  and  the  idea  that  Amer- 
ican animals  and  biids,  for  example,  were  modified 
descendants  of  Old  World  forms  —  the  jaguar  of  the 
leopard,  the  puma  of  the  lion,  and  so  on— became  a  cur- 
rent Irelief  with  that  class  of  humanity  who  accept  al- 
most any  statement  as  true  tliat  harmonizes  with  their 
prejudices,  withont  realizing  its  implications. 

Thus  it  is  recorded  with  ?clat  that  the  discovery  of 
the  close  proximity  nf  America  at  the  northwest  with 
Asia  removes  all  difficulties  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
OccidenUil  faunas  and  floras,  since  Oriental  s|)ecies 
might  easdy  have  found  their  way  to  America  on  the 
ice,  and  luive  been  modified  as  we  find  them  by  "  the 
well-known  influence  of  climate."  And  the  persons  who 
gave  expression  to  this  idea  never  dreamed  of  its  real 
significance.  In  truth,  here  was  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion in  a  nutshell,  and,  because  its  ultimate  bearings 
were  not  clear,  it  seemed  the  most  natural  of  doctrines. 
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But  moat  of  the  persons  who  advanced  it  would  have 
turned  from  it  aghast  could  they  have  realized  its  im- 
port. As  it  was,  howerer,  only  here  and  there  a  man 
like  I5uffon  reasoned  far  enough  to  inquire  what  might 
be  the  limits  of  such  assumed  transmutation;  and  onl}' 
here  and  there  a.  Darwiu  or  a  Goethe  reached  the  con- 
viction that  there  are  no  limits. 


And  even  Goethe  and  Darwin  had  scarcely  passed  be- 
yond that  tentative  stiige  of  conviction  in  which  they 
held  th<e  thought  of  transmutation  of  species  as  an  ancil- 
lary belief,  not  yet  ready  for  full  exposition  There 
was  one  of  their  contemporaries,  however,  who,  holding 
the  same  conception,  was  moved  to  give  it  full  explica- 
tion. This  was  the  friend  and  disciple  of  Buffon,  Jean 
Baptiste  de  Lamarck.  Possessed  of  the  spirit  of  a  poet 
and  philosopher,  tliis  great  Frenchman  had  also  the  widest 
range  of  technical  knowledge,  covering  the  entire  field 
of  animate  nature.  The  fii-st  half  of  his  long  life  was 
devoted  chiefly  to  botany,  in  which  he  attained  high 
distinction.  Then,  just  at  the  beginning  of  our  oen- 
tury,  he  turned  to  zoiilogy,  in  particular  to  the  lower 
forms  of  animal  life.  Studying  these  lowly  organisms, 
existing  and  fossil,  he  was  more  and  more  impressed 
with  the  gradations  of  ftirm  everywhere  to  be  seen ; 
the  linking  of  divei-se  families  through  intermediate 
ones;  and  in  particular  witli  the  predominance  of  low 
types  of  life  in  the  earlier  geological  strata.  Called  upon 
constantly  to  classify  the  various  forms  of  life  in  the 
course  of  his  systematic  writings,  he  found  it  more  and 
^nore  difficult  to  draw  sharp  lines  of  demarcation,  and  at 
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last  the  suspicion  long  harbored  grew  into  a  settlod  i 
viction  that  there  is  really  no  such  thing  as  a  species  of 
orguoism  ia  nature ;  that  "  species ''  is  a  Hgmeat  of  the 


human  imagination,  whereas  in  nature  there  are  only 
inHividuals.  - 

That  certain  sets  of  individuals  are  more  like  one  an- 
other than  like  other  sets  is  of  course  patent,  hut  this 
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only  means,  suid  Lamarck,  tbut  these  similar  groaps 
haVB  bad  coiapanaively  I'eceiit  comiiiou  aiiceslurs,  while 
dissimilar  seU;  ot  beings  are  mure  remoUsiy  related  in 
consaDguinity.  Jjut  iruce  back  ihe  lines  uf  descent  far 
enougli,  and  all  will  culminate  in  one  original  stook. 
All  forms  of  life  wbaLsuever  are  moditietl  descendants 
of  an  urigirml  organism.  From  lowest  lo  highest,  then, 
there  is  but  one  race,  one  species,  juat  as  all  the  mul- 
titudinous  branches  and  twigs  from  one  root  are  but 
one  tree.  For  purposes  of  cunvenienee  of  description, 
we  may  divide  organisms  into  ordora,  families,  genera, 
species,  just  as  we  diride  a  tree  into  root,  trunk, 
branches,  twigs,  leaves ;  but  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the 
other,  the  division  is  arbitrary  and  artificial. 

In  Philo8ophis  Zoulog^ique  (1S09),  I-aniarck  first  ex- 
plicitly formulated  his  ideas  as  to  the  transmutation  of 
species,  though  be  had  outlined  them  as  early  as  1801. 
In  this  memorable  publication  not  only  did  he  state  his 
Iwlief  more  explicitly  and  in  fuller  detail  than  the  idea 
had  been  expressed  by  any  predecessor,  but  he  took  an- 
other long  forward  8tep,carryinghim  far  beyond  all  his 
forerunners  except  Darwin,  in  that  he  made  an  attempt 
to  explain  the  way  in  which  the  transmutation  of  spe- 
cies hart  Iwen  brought  afK>nt.  The  chancres  have  been 
wrought,  he  said,  through  the  unceasing  efforts  of  each 
organism  to  meet  the  needs  imposed  upon  it  by  its  envi- 
ronment. Con«t;int  striving  meims  the  constant  use  of 
certain  organs.  !ind  snch  use  loads  to  the  development 
of  those  ortfans.  Tluis  a  bird  runnins  by  the  sea-shore 
is  constantly  temptei!  lo  wade  deeper  and  deeper  in 
pursuit,  of  food:  its  incessant  effurts  tend  to  develop 
its  legs,  in  accordance  with  the  nbsprved  principle  that 
the  use  of  any  organ  tends  to  strengthen  and  develop  it. 
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But  sncb  slightly  increased  developnient  of  the  legs  a 
Irausmilled  to  the  offspring  of  the  bird,  which  in  turn 
develops  its  already  improved  logs  by  its  individual  ef- 
forts, and  transitiils  tlie  improved  tendency.  GeneratioD 
after  generation  this  is  rejieated,  until  tho  sum  of  tlie 
intinilesimal  variations,  all  in  the  same  direction,  results 
in  the  production  of  llie  long-legged  wadingbird,  la 
a  similar  way,  through  individual  effort  and  transmitted 
tendency,  ail  the  diversified  organs  of  all  crt'jitures  have 
been  developed — the  fin  of  tlie  fish,  the  wing  of  the  bird, 
the  hand  of  man  ;  nay,  more,  the  fish  itself,  the  bird,  the 
man,  even.  Collectively  the  organs  make  np  the  entire 
organism;  and  what  is  true  of  tho  individual  organs 
must  be  true  also  of  their  eiisevihl^,  the  living  being. 

Whatever  might  be  tliought  of  Lamarck's  explanation 
of  the  cause  of  tranamutiition  —which  really  was  that 
already  suggested  by  Erasmus  Darwin  — the  idea  of  the 
evolution  for  which  be  contended  was  but  the  logical 
extension  of  the  conception  that  American  animals  are 
the  modified  and  degenerated  descendants  of  Kuro|teaii 
animals.  But  jieople  as  a  rule  are  little  prone  to  follow 
ideas  to  their  logical  conclusions,  and  in  this  ease  the 
conclusions  were  so  utterly  opposed  to  the  proximal 
bearings  of  the  idea  that  tlie  whole  thinking  world 
repudiated  them  with  acclaim.  The  verv  persons  who 
had  most  eagerly  accepted  the  idea  of  transmutation  of 
European  species  into  American  sjiecies.  and  similar  lim- 
ited variations  through  chnnped  environment,  because 
of  the  relief  thns  given  the  otherwise  overcrowded  Ark, 
were  now  foremost  in  dennuncinjj  such  an  extension  of 
the  doctrine  of  transmutation  as  Lamarck  proposed. 

And,  for  that  matter,  the  loaders  of  the  scientific  world 
were  equally  antagonistic  to  the  Laraarckian  hypothesis. 
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Cuvier  in  particular,  once  the  pupil  of  Lamarck,  but  now 
his  colleague,  and  in  auliiority  more  than  his  peer,  stood 
out  against  tlie  transmutation  doctrine  with  all  his  force. 
He  argued  for  tbe  absolute  fixity  of  species,  bringing  to 
bear  the  resources  of  a  mind  which,  as  a  mere  repository 
of  facts,  perhaps  never  was  excelled.  As  a  final  and 
tangible  proof  of  his  position,  he  brought  forward  t 
bodies  of  ibises  that  had  been  embalmed  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  and  showed  by  comparison  that  these  do  not 
differ  in  the  slightest  particular  from  the  ibises  that  visit 
the  Nile  to-day.  Lamarck  replied  that  this  proved  noth- 
ing except  that  the  ibis  had  become  perfectly  adapted 
to  its  Egyptian  surroundings  in  an  early  day,  historically 
speaking,  and  that  the  climatic  and  other  conditions  of 
the  Nile  Valley  had  not  since  then  changed.  His  the- 
ory, he  alleged,  provided  for  the  stability  of  species 
under  fixed  conditions  quite  as  well  as  for  transmutar 
tion  under  varying  conditions. 

But,  needless  to  say,  the  popular  verdict  lay  with  Cu- 
vier; talent  won  for  the  time  against  genius,  and  Lar 
murck  was  looked  upon  as  as  impious  visionary.  His 
faith  never  wavered,  however.  He  believed  that  he  bad 
gained  a  true  insight  into  the  processes  of  animate  nat- 
ure, and  he  reiterated  his  hypotheses  over  and  over,  par- 
|icular1y  in  the  introduction  to  his  Hhtoire  natureUe  dee 
Animawe  sang  Vert«bres,  in  1815,  and  in  his  Sysiime  de« 

•nnaiasaneei'  jimitives  de  P Homme,  in  1320.     He  lived 
1  till  1829,  respected  as  a  naturalist,  but  almost  unrec- 

[oized  as  a  prophet. 


"While  the  names  of  Darwin  and  Goethe,  and  in  par- 
ioular  that  of  Lamarck,  must  always  stand  out  in  high 
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relief  in  this  geaeratJon  as  the  ex{K}nents  of  the  idea  of 
IrunEiiiiitHtioii  of  s{)ecie3,  there  are  a  few  otliers  which 
must  not  be  uHogether  overlooked  in  this  connection. 
Uf  these  the  must  conspicuous  is  that  uf  Gottfried  R«in- 
hold  TreviranU9,a  German  naturalist  physician,  profess- 
or of  matliematics  in  the  lyceum  at  Bremen. 

It  was  an  interesting  coincidence  that  Trevinmus 
should  have  publislied  the  first  volume  of  bis  Bivijiyii; 
oclt-r  I*h'd<j'tiiphie  ilfr  ItA^iiien  Natur^  in  which  his  tieus 
on  the  transmutation  of  species  were  expounded,  in  IS02, 
the  same  twelvemonth  in  which  Lamarck's  first  esiH)si- 
tion  of  the  same  doctrine  appeared  in  his  /iecA^rc/ien  nur 
V OnjanlmtUon  ih*  Cotj/s  Vlvutiis.  It  is  siiiguhir,  too, 
that  I>amarck,  in  his  llydrugedoyie  of  liie  same  date, 
should  independently  have  suggested  "biology"  as  an 
appropriate  word  to  express  the  general  science  of  living 
things.  It  ia  signidcant'of  the  tendency  of  thought  of 
the  time  that  the  need  of  euch  a  unifying  word  should 
have  presented  itself  simultaneously  to  independent 
thinkers  in  different  countries. 

That  same  memorable  year,  Lorenz  Oken,  another 
philosophical  naturalist,  professor  in  the  University  of 
Zurich,  published  the  preliminary  outlines  of  his  Phi- 
hsophie  d«r  JVatur,  which,  as  develo]>ed  through  later 
publications,  onttinetl  a  theory  of  spontaneous  generation 
and  of  evolution  of  s{>t<cies.  Thus  it  appears  that  this 
idea  was  germinating  in  the  minds  of  several  of  the 
ablest  men  of  the  time  during  the  first  decade  of  our 
century.  But  the  singular  result  of  their  various  expli- 
cations was  to  give  sudden  check  to  that  undercurrent 
of  thought  which  for  some  time  had  been  setting  tow- 
ards this  conception.  As  soon  iis  it  was  made  clear 
whither  the  concession  that  aniui;da  may  be  changed  by 
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their  environment  must  logically  trend,  the  recoil  from 
tlie  idea  was  instantaneous  and  fervid.     Then  for  agen- 
eration  Cuvier  was  almost  absolutely  dominant,  and  1 
verdict  was  generally  considereii  final. 


IS,  indeed,  one  niituralist  of  anthority  in 
France  who  had  the  hardihood  to  stand  out  against 
Cuvier  and  liis  school,  and  who  was  in  a  position  to 
gain  a  hearing,  though  by  no  means  to  divide  the  fol- 
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lowing.  This  was  feticnne  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire,  the 
famous  author  of  the  Ph'domphU  Anatorniqft^,  and  for 
many  years  the  collt-ague  of  Lamarck  at  the  Jarclin  des 
Pluiites.  Like  Goethe,  Geoffroy  was  pre-eminently  an 
anatomist,  And.  like  the  great  German,  he  hud  early 
been  impresseti  mIiIi  the  resemblances  between  the  anal- 
ogous organs  of  different  classes  of  beings.  He  con- 
ceived the  idea,  that  an  absolute  unity  of  type  prevallg 
thrurigliout  organic  nature  as  regards  each  set  of  organs. 
Out  of  this  idea  grew  his  gradually  formed  belief  that 
similarity  of  structure  might  imply  identity  of  origin — 
that,  in  short,  one  species  of  animal  might  have  devel- 
oped from  another. 

Geoffrey's  grasp  of  this  idea  of  transmutation  was  by 
no  means  so  complete  aa  that  of  Lamarck,  and  he  seems 
never  to  have  fuUy  determined  in  bis  own  mind  just 
what  might  be  the  limits  of  such  development  uf  species. 
Certainly  he  nowhere  includes  all  organic  creatun?s  in 
one  line  of  descent,  as  Lamarck  had  done;  neverthele.ss 
he  held  tenaciously  to  the  truth  as  he  saw  it,  in  open  op- 
position to  Cuvier,  with  whom  he  held  a  memorable  de- 
bate at  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1830 — the  debate 
which  so  aroused  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  Goethe, 
but  which,  in  tlie  opinion  of  nearly  every  one  else,  re- 
sulted in  crusliing  defeat  for  Geoffroy,  and  brilliant, 
seemingly  final,  victory  for  the  advocate  of  special  cre- 
ation and  the  fixity  of  species. 

With  that  all  ardent  controversy  over  the  subject 
seemed  to  end,  and  for  just  a  quarter  of  a  century  to 
come  there  was  published  but  a  single  argument  for 
tmnsmutation  of  species  which  attracted  any  general  at- 
tention whatever.  This  oasis  in  a  desert  generation 
a  little  book  called  Vedujeo  of  the  Natural  History 
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^Ckeation,  which  appeared  anonymously  in  England  in 
1844,  and  which  passed  through  numerous  editions,  and 
was  the  subject  of  no  end  of  abusive  and  derisive  com- 
ment. The  authorship  of  this  book  remained  for  forty 
years  a  secret,  but  it  is  now  conceded  to  have  been  tbe 
work  of  Robert  Chambers,  the  well-known  English 
author  and  publisher.  The  book  itself  is  remarkable  as 
being  an  avowed  and  unequivocal  exposition  of  a  gener- 
al doctrine  of  evolution,  its  view  being  as  radical  and 
comprehensive  as  that  of  I>amarek  himself.  But  it  was 
a  resume  of  earlier  efforts  rather  than  a  new  departure, 
to  say  nothing  of  its  technical  shortcomings,  and,  while 
it  aroused  bitter  animadvei'sions,  and  cannot  have  been 
without  effect  in  creating  an  undercurrent  of  thought  in 
opposition  to  the  main  trend  of  opinion  of  the  time,  it 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  done  more  than  that.  In- 
deed, some  critics  have  denied  it  even  this  merit.  After 
its  publication,  as  before,  the  conception  of  transmuta- 
tion of  species  remained  in  the  p<^pular  estimation,  both 
lay  and  scientilic,  an  almost  forgotten  "  heresy." 

It  is  true  that  here  and  there  a  scientist  of  greater  or 
less  repute — as  Von  Buch.  Meckel,  and  Von  Baer  in 
Germany,  Bory  Saint  Vincent  in  France,  Wells,  Grant, 
and  Matthew  in  England,  and  Leidy  in  America — bad 
expressed  mope  or  less  tentative  dissent  from  the  doc- 
trine of  special  creation  and  immutability  of  species,  but 
their  unaggressive  suggestions,  usually  put  forward  in 
obscure  publications,  and  incidentally,  were  utterly  over- 
looked and  ignored.  And  so,  despite  the  scientific  ad- 
vances along  many  lines  at  the  middle  of  the  centnry, 
the  idea  of  the  transmutability  of  organic  races  had  no 
fluch  prominence,  either  in  scientific  or  unscientific  oir- 
I,  as  it  had  acquired  fifty  years  before.     Special  ere- 
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ation  betd  the  day,  apparently  anchalleDged  and  anop- 
]K>Bed.  H 


Hut  fiven  at  this  timo  the  fancied  security  of  the  spfr 
cial-crention  liyitothesis  was  by  no  means  reaL  Though 
it  tteemed  su  invincible,  its  real  position  was  that  of  an 
apparently  impregnable  fortress  beneath  which,  all  un- 
beknown to  the  garrison,  a  powder-mine  has  been  dug 
and  lien  ready  for  explosion.  For  already  there  exi&ted 
in  the  seohidod  work-room  of  an  English  naturalist,  a 
manuscript  volume  and  a  portfolio  of  notes  which  might 
have  8uf1)c«d,  if  given  publicity,  to  shatter  the  entire 
structure  of  the  spocial-creiition  hypothesis.  The  natu- 
ralist who,  by  dint  of  long  and  patient  effort,  had  con- 
structed this  powdor-mine  of  facts  was  Charles  Robert 
Darwin,  grandson  of  the  author  of  Zoimomia. 

As  long  ago  us  July  1,1837.  young  Darwin,  then 
twenty-eight  years  of  age.  had  opened  a  private  jour- 
nal, in  wliich  he  purposed  to  reconl  all  facts  that 
came  to  him  which  seemed  to  have  any  bearing  on 
the  moot  point  of  the  doctrine  of  transmutation  of  spe- 
cies. Four  or  live  years  earlier,  during  the  course  of 
that  famous  trip  uround  the  world  witli  Admiral  Fit/.- 
roy,  as  naturalist  to  the  Reaijle,  Darwin  had  made  the 
personal  observations  which  first  tended  to  sliake  his  be- 
lief in  the  fixity  of  speoies.  In  South  America,  in  the 
Pampean  formation,  l)e  had  discovered  "great  fossil  an- 
imals covered  with  armor  like  that  on  the  existing  arma- 
dillos," and  had  been  struck  witli  this  similarity  of  type 
between  ancient  and  existing  faunas  of  the  same  region. 
He  was  also  greatly  impressed  by  the  manner  in  which 
closely  related  speoies  of  animals  were  observed  to  i 
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place  one  another  as  lie  proceeded  southward  over  the 
continent;  and  "by  the  South  American  character  of 
most  of  the  productions  of  the  Galapagos  Archipelago, 
and  more  especially  by  the  manner  in  which  they  differ 
slightly  on  each  island  of  the  group,  none  of  the  islands 
appearing  to  be  very  ancient  in  a  geological  sense," 

At  first  the  full  force  of  these  observations  did  not 
strike  him;  for,  under  sway  of  Lyell'a  geological  con- 
ceptions, he  tentatively  explained  the  relative  absence 
of  life  on  one  of  the  Galapagos  Islands  l>y  suggesting 
that  periiaps  no  species  had  been  created  since  that  isl- 
and arose.  But  gradually,  it  dawned  upon  him  that 
such  facts  as  Im  had  observed  *' could  only  be  explained 
on  the  supposition  that  species  gradually  become  modi- 
lied."  From  then  on,  as  he  afterwards  asserted,  thesub- 
ject  haunted  him ;  hence  the  journal  of  1837. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  idea  of  the  variability  of 
species  came  to  Charles  Darwin  as  an  inference  from 
personal  observations  in  the  field,  not  as  a  thought  bor- 
rowed from  books.  He  bad,  of  course,  reail  the  works 
of  his  grandfather  much  eailier  in  life,  but  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Zofinomia  and  Templ-e  of  Nature  had  not 
served  in  the  least  to  weaken  his  acceptance  of  the  cur- 
rent belief  in  fixity  of  species.  Nor  had  he  l)een  more 
impressed  with  the  doctrine  of  Lamarck,  so  closely  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  his  grandfather.  Indeed,  even  after  bis 
South  American  experience  had  aroused  hira  to  a  new 
point  of  view  he  was  still  unable  to  see  anything  of 
value  in  these  earlier  attempts  at  an  explanation  of  the 
variation  of  species,  in  opening  his  journal,  therefore, 
he  had  no  preconceived  notion  of  upholding  the  views  of 
these  or  any  other  makers  of  hypotheses,  nor  at  the 
^^me  bad  be  formulated  any  hypothesis  of  bis  own.   His 
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mind  was  open  nnil  receptive;  be  was  eager  oi 
farts  whieli  iiiifrli!   I«u!  Iiim  to  an  umterstandin 


])roblem  Tvhich  seemed  utterly  obscure.  It  was 
thing  to  feel  sure  that  species  have  varied;  but 
have  sucli  variations  been  brought  about  ? 

It  was  not  long  before  Darwin  found  a  clew  wbi 
thought  might  lead  to  tlie  answer  he  sought.  In 
ing  about  for  facts  he  luui  soon  discovered  tha 
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most  avaiiable  field  for  obaorration  lay  among  domesti- 
cated animals,  wiiose  numerous  variatioDs  within  specific 
lines  are  familiar  to  every  one.  Thus  under  domestica- 
tion creatures  so  tangibly  different  as  a  mastiff  and  a 
terrier  have  sprung  from  a  common  stock.  So  have  the 
Shetland  pony,  the  thoroughbred,  and  the  draught- 
horse.  In  short,  there  is  no  domesticated  animal  that 
has  not  developed  varieties  deviating  more  or  less  wide- 
ly from  the  parent  stock.  Now  liow  has  this  been  ac- 
complished f  Why,  clearly,  by  the  preservation,  through 
selective  breeding,  of  seemingly  accidental  variations. 
Thus  one  horseman,  by  constantly  selecting  animals 
that  "chance"  to  have  the  right  build  and  stamina, 
finally  develops  a  race  of  running-horses  ;  while  another 
horseman,  by  seleclmg  a  different  series  of  progenitors, 
has  developed  a  race  of  slow,  heavy  draught-animals. 

So  far  so  good  ;  the  preservation  of  "  accidental "  va^ 
nations  through  selective  breeding  is  plainly  a  means  by 
which  races  may  be  developed  that  are  very  different 
from  their  original  parent  form.  But  this  is  under 
man's  supervision  and  direction.  By  what  process  could 
such  selection  be  brought  about  among  creatures  in  a 
slate  of  nature  ?  Here  surely  was  a  puzzle,  and  one  that 
must  be  solved  before  another  step  could  be  taken  in 
this  direction. 

Tbe  key  to  the  solution  of  this  puzzle  came  into  Dar- 
win's mind  through  a  chance  reading  of  the  famous 
essay  on  "  Population  "  which  Thomas  Robert  Maltbus 
had  published  almost  half  a  century  before.  This  essay, 
expositing  ideas  by  no  means  exclusively  original  with 
Maltbus,  emphasizes  the  fact  that  organisms  tend  to 
increase  at  a  geometrical  ratio  through  successive  gen- 
erations, and  hence  would  overpopulate  the  earth  if  not 
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Bomehow  kept  in  check.  Cogitating  this  tliought,  Dar- 
win gained  a  new  insight  into  tlio  processes  of  oatnre. 
He  Haw  that  in  virtue  of  ibie  teiiiiency  of  eacb  race  of 
bi'ings  to  overpopulate  the  earth,  the  entire  organic 
wuHtl,  animal  and  vegetable,  must  be  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  carnage  and  strife,  individual  against  in<li- 
viduul,  fighting  for  sustenance  and  life. 

That  idea  fully  imagined,  it  becomes  plain  that  a  select- 
ive influence  is  all  the  time  at  work  in  nature,  since  only 
a  few  individuals,  relatively,  of  each  generation  cao  oome 
to  maturity,  and  these  few  must,  naturally,  be  those 
best  fitted  to  buttle  with  the  particular  circumstances 
in  the  midst  of  which  they  are  placed.  In  other  words, 
the  individuals  best  otlupted  to  their  surroundings  will, 
on  the  average,  be  those  that  grow  to  maturity  aiid 
produce  otTspring.  To  these  offspring  will  be  trans- 
mitted the  favorable  peculiarities.  Thus  these  pecul- 
iarities will  become  permanent,  and  nature  will  have 
accomplished  precisely  what  the  human  breeder  is  seen 
to  accomplish.  Grant  that  organisms  in  a  sUite  of 
nature  vary,  however  slightly,  one  froiQ  another  (vrhich 
is  indubitable),  and  that  such  variations  will  be  trans- 
mitted by  a  parent  to  its  offspring  (which  no  one  then 
doubted);  grant,  further,  that  there  is  incessant  strife 
among  the  various  organisms,  so  that  only  a  small  pro- 
portion can  come  to  maturity — grant  these  things,  said 
Darwin,  and  we  have  an  explanation  of  the  preservation 
of  variations  which  leads  on  to  the  transmutation  of 
species  themselves. 

This  wonderful  coign  of  vantage  Darwin  had  reached 
by  1839.  Here  iviis  the  full  outline  of  his  theory;  here 
were  the  ideas  which  afterwards  came  to  be  embalmed 
in  familiar  speech  in   the  phrases  "  spontaneous  " 
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tion,"  and  the  "survival  of  the  dttest,"  through  "  nat 
ural  selection."  After  such  a  discovery  any  ordinary 
man  would  at  once  have  run  through  the  streets  of 
science,  so  to  speuk,  screaming  ■*  Eureka  !"  Not  so  Dar- 
win. He  placed  the  manuscript  outline  of  his  theory  in 
his  [wrtfolio,  and  went  on  gathering  facts  bearing  on  his 
discovery.  In  1844  he  made  an  abstract  in  a  manuscript 
book  of  the  mass  of  facts  by  ibut  lime  accumulated, 
lie  showed  it  to  his  friend  Hooker,  made  careful  provi- 
sion for  its  publication  in  the  eventof  his  sudden  death, 
then  stored  it  away  in  his  desk,  and  went  ahead  with 
the  gathering  of  more  data.  This  was  the  unexploded 
powder-mine  to  which  I  have  just  referred. 

Twelve  years  more  elapsed;  years  during  which  the 
silent  worker  gathered  a  prodigious  mass  of  facts,  an- 
swered a  multitude  of  objections  that  arose  in  his  own 
mind,  vastly  fortified  his  theory.  All  this  time  the  toiler 
was  an  invalid,  never  knowing  a  day  free  from  illness 
and  discomfort,  obliged  to  husband  his  strength,  never 
able  to  work  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  at  a  stretch ; 
yet  he  accomplished  what  would  have  been  vast  achieve- 
ments for  half  a  dozen  men  of  robust  health.  Two 
friends  among  the  eminent  scientists  of  the  day  knew  of 
his  laboi-s— Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  the  botanist,  and  Sir 
Charles  Lyell.  tlie  geologist.  Gradually  Hooker  had 
come  to  be  more  than  half  a  convert  to  Darwin's  views. 
Lyell  was  still  sceptical,  yet  he  urged  Darwin  to  publish 
his  theory  without  further  delay.  lest  he  be  forestalled. 
At  last  the  patient  worker  decided  to  comply  with  this 
advice,  and  in  1856  he  set  to  work  to  make  another  and 
fuller  abstract  of  the  mass  of  data  he  had  gathered. 

And  then  a  stranire  tiling  happened.  After  Darwin 
had  been  at  work  on  his  "  abstract"  about  two  years, 
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bnt  before  lie  had  pul'lisbed  a  line  of  it,  tliere  catne  to 
liini  uneiJny  a  {xiper  hi  tnunuscrijH,  s<!nL  for  bis  approval 
h;  a  nataralist  friend.  nanuHl  Alfred  Hussell  Wallace. 
who  h»<)  Ihth  for  some  tmit.*  nt  work  in  the  East  liiiiia 


Archipelago.     He   rojul   thf    p;i 
ment,  found  that  it  coniainrd  ; 
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theory  of  "natural  selection"  which  he  himself  had 
originated  and  for  twenty  years  had  worked  upon. 
Working  independently,  on  opposite  aides  of  the  globe, 
Darwin  and  Wallace  had  hit  upon  the  same  explanation 
of  the  cause  of  tpansmulation  of  spBcies.  "  Were  Wal- 
lace's paper  an  abstract  of  my  unpublished  manuscript 
of  1844,"  said  Darwin,  "  it  could  not  better  express  my 
ideas." 

Here  was  a  dileinma.  To  publish  this  paper  with  no 
word  from  Darwin  would  give  Wallace  priority,  and 
wrest  from  Darwin  the  credit  of  a  discovery  which  he 
had  made  years  bcfoi-o  his  co-dmcoverer  entered  the 
field.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  could  Darwin  honorably 
do  otherwise  than  publish  his  friend's  paper  and  himself 
remain  silent!  It  was  a  complication  well  calculated  to 
try  a  man's  soul.  Darwin's  was  equal  to  the  tost. 
Keenly  alive  to  the  delicacy  of  the  position,  he  placed 
the  whole  matter  before  his  friends  Hooker  and  Lyell, 
and  left  the  decision  as  to  a  course  of  action  absolutely 
to  them.  Needless  to  say,  these  great  men  did  the  one 
thing  which  insured  full  justice  to  alt  concerned.  They 
coanselled  a  joint  publication,  to  include  on  the  one 
hand  Wallace's  paper,  and  on  the  other  an  abstract  of 
Darwin's  Ideas,  in  the  exact  form  in  which  it  had  been 
outlined  by  the  author  in  a  letter  to  Asa  Gray  in  the 
previous  year — an  abstract  which  was  in  Gray's  hands 
before  Wallace's  paper  was  in  existence.  This  joint 
production,  together  with  a  full  statement  of  the  facts 
of  the  case,  was  presented  ti)  the  Linntean  Society  of 
London  by  Hooker  and  Lyell  on  the  evening  of  Jnly  1, 
185S,  this  being,  by  an  odd  coincidence,  the  twenty-first 
anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  Darwin  had  opened 
^^18  journal  to  collect  facts  bearing  on  the  ''species  ques- 
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lion.'*  Not  uftoD  before  in  the  hisioiy  of  science  hu  it 
happened  that  a  great  theory  has  been  nurtured  in  i'-' 
auUjor'«  bniiii  thrun-rh  iiiftuicy  aiul  lululesconce  tu  ii> 
full  legal  majority  befupo  being  sent  out  into  the  irorUl. 
Tbas  the  fuse  that  led  to  the  great  poivder-inioe  hail 
been  lighted.  The  explosion  itself  onrue  more  than  a 
year  later,  in  November,  lS5y,  when  Darwin,  after  tliir 
teen  months  of  farther  effort,  completed  the  outliiu-  -i 
liis  theory,  which  was  at  first  began  as  hd  abstn^t  ior 
the  Linnieun  Society,  but  which  grew  to  the  size  of  an 
inde|>endent  volume  despite  bis  efforts  at  oandeatatioa, 
and  which  was  given  that  ever-to-be-famoua  titlo,  T^ 
Oriijin  of  Sfwies  hy  m^nna  of  JTaturat  Stiedion,  or  il« 
J'riMfroation  of  Faevivd  Rums  in  the  Stni^U'/vr  Lit 
And  what  an  explosion  it  was!  The  joint  paper  of  Ini' 
hiul  made  a  momentary  Hare,  causing  the  hearv^rs,  :i> 
Hooker  said,  to  "speak  of  it  with  bated  brenth,"  bnt  \x-- 
yond  that  it  made  no  sensation.  Wliat  the  result  wiis 
when  the  Oriifin  itself  appeared,  no  one  of  our  genna- 
tion  need  be  told.  The  rnmble  and  i-our  that  it  made  in 
the  intellectual  world  have  not  yet  altogether  ceased  to 
echo  after  forty  years  of  reverberation. 


To  the  Oi-'r/in  of  Sjtecii:s,  then,  and  to  its  author. 
Charles  Darwin,  must  always  be  ascribed  chief  credit 
for  that  vast  revolution  in  the  fundamental  belieb  of 
our  race  which  lias  come  about  since  1859,  and  made 
the  second  half  of  the  century  memorable.  But  it  nuist 
not  be  overlooked  that  no  such  sudden  metamorphosis 
could  have  been  effected  had  it  not  been  for  the  aid  of  a 
few  notable  Ueutenants,  who  rallied  to  the  standards  of 
^10 
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ehe  leader  immediately  after  the  publication  of  the  Ori- 
gin. Dai-win  had  all  along  felt  the  utmost  confidence 
in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  his  ideas.  "  Our  posterity," 
be  declared  in  a  letter  to  Hooker,  "  will  marvel  as  much 
about  the  current  belief  [in  special  creation]  as  we  do 
about  fossil  shells  having  been  thought  to  be  created  as 
we  now  see  them."  But  he  fully  realized  that  for  the 
present  success  of  bis  theory  of  transmutation  the  cham- 
pionship of  a  few  leaders  of  science  was  all-essential. 
He  felt  that  if  he  could  make  converts  of  Hooker  and 
Lyelt  and  of  Thomas  Henry  Huxley  at  once,  all  would 
be  well. 

His  success  in  this  regard,  as  in  others,  exceeded  his 
expectations.  Hooker  was  an  ardent  disciple  from  read- 
ing the  proof-sheets  before  the  book  was  published ; 
Lyell  renounced  his  former  beliefs  and  fell  into  line  a 
few  months  later ;  while  Huxley,  so  soon  as  he  had  mas- 
tered the  central  idea  of  natural  selection,  marvelled 
that  so  simple  yet  all-potent  a  thought  had  escaped  him 
so  long,  and  then  rushed  eagerly  into  the  fray,  wielding 
the  keenest  dialectic  blade  that  was  drawn  during  the 
entire  controversy.  Then,  too,  unexpected  recruits  were 
found  in  Sir  John  Lubbock  and  John  Tyndall,  who  car- 
ried the  war  eagerly  into  their  respective  territories; 
while  Herbert  Spencer,  who  had  advocated  a  doctrine 
of  transmutation  on  philosophic  grounds  some  years  be- 
fore Darwin  published  the  key  to  the  mystery — and  who 
himself  had  barely  escaped  independent  discovery  of 
that  key^lent  his  m:isterful  influence  to  the  cause.  In 
America,  the  famous  botanist  Asa  Gray,  who  had  long 
been  a  correspondent  of  Darwin's,  but  whoso  advocacy 
of  the  new  theory  had  not  been  anticipated,  became  an 
ardent  propagandist;  while  in  Germany  Ernst  Heinrioh 
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Ilaeckol,  tlie  youlbftil  but  alreiidy  noted  zoulogist,  took 
U[)  tbe  light  with  (Hjaiil  enthusiasm. 


Against  th<>se  few  doughty  champions — with  here  and 
there  another  of  less  genenil  renown — was  arrayed,  at 
tbe  outset,  practically  ail  Clinstendoio.  The  interest  of 
the  question  came  borne  to  every  person  of  intelligence, 
whatever  his  calling,  and  tbe  more  deeply  as  it  became 
more  and  more  clear,  how  far-reaching  are  tbe  real  bear- 
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I  ings  of  the  doctrine  of  natural  selection.  Soon  it  was 
that  should  the  doctrine  of  the  surviviil  of  the 
favored  races  through  tlie  struggle  for  eiiistence  win, 
tbere  must  come  with  it  as  radical  a  change  in  man's 
estimate  of  his  own  position  as  had  come  in  the  day 
when,  through  liie  efforts  of  Copernicas  and  Galileo,  the 
world  was  dethroned  from  its  supposed  central  position 
in  the  universe.  The  whole  conservative  majority  of 
mankind  recoiled  from  this  necessity  witli  horror.  And 
this  conservative  majority  included  not  laymen  merely, 
but  a  vast  pre|)onderance  of  the  leaders  of  science  also. 

With  the  open-minded  minority,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  theory  of  natural  selection  made  its  way  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  Its  delightful  simplicity — which  at  first 
sight  made  it  seem  neither  new  nor  important— coupled 
with  tbe  marvellous  comprehensiveness  of  ils  implica- 
tions, gave  it  a  hold  ou  tbe  imugination,  and  secured  it 
a  hearing  where  other  theories  of  transmutation  of  spe- 
cies bad  been  utterly  scorned.  Men  who  bad  found 
Lamarck's  conception  of  change  through  voluntary  ef- 
fort ridiculous,  and  the  vapurings  of  tbe  Vegliges  alto- 
gether despicable,  men  whose  scientific  cautions  held 
them  back  from  Sjjencer's  deductive  argument,  took 
eager  bold  of  that  tangible,  ever-present  principle  of 
natural  selection,  and  were  led  on  and  on  to  its  goal. 
Hour  by  hour  the  altitude  of  the  thinking  world  tow- 
ards this  new  principle  ctiangod  ;  never  before  was  so 
h  ^reat  a  revolution  wrought  so  suddenly. 

Nor  was  this  merely  because  "the  times  were  ripe" 
lor  "men's  minds  prepaied  f")r  evolution."  Darwin 
)  himself  Ijears  witness  lliat  this  was  not  altogether  so. 
•*  All  through  tbe  years  in  wliich  he  brooded  tbis  theory 
L  he  sounded  his  scientific  friends,  and  could  find  among 
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them  notone  who  acknowledged  a  doctrine  of  

tnlion.  The  reaction  fruin  the  standpoint  of  Lamarck 
and  Erusmuii  Darwin  iind  Guutbe  bad  been  complete, 
ERd  when  ('hsrles  Darwin  avowed  his  own  conviction 
ho  (^'xpuctud  alwuys  to  have  it  met  with  ridicule  or 
contempt.  In  1S57  there  was  but  one  man  speaking 
with  any  large  degree  of  authority  in  the  world  who 
o|>finiy  avowed  a  belief  in  transmatation  of  species — tliat 
man  bein^  Herbert  Spenoer.  Hut  the  Origin  of  Spucies 
came,  as  lluxley  has  said,  like  a  Hash  in  the  darkness,  en- 
abling the  benighted  voyager  to  see  the  way.  The  score 
of  yoai-s  during  which  its  author  had  waited  and  worked 
liiul  been  years  well  spent.  Darwin  hod  become,  as  he 
bimBelf  says,  a  veritable  Croesus,  "  overwhelmed  with 
his  riches  in  facts  " — facts  of  zoiilogy,  of  selective  artifi- 
cial breeding,  of  geographical  distribution  of  animals,  of 
embryology,  of  paleontology.  He  had  massed  his  factts 
about  his  theory,  condensed  them  and  rewjndensed,  un- 
til his  volume  of  five  hundred  pages  was  an  encyclo- 
|Ni'(lia  in  scope.  During  these  long  yeai-s  of  musing  he 
had  thought  out  almost  every  conceivable  objection  to 
his  theory,  and  in  his  book  every  such  objection  was 
stilted  with  fullest  force  and  candor,  together  with  such 
reply  as  the  facts  at  command  might  dictate.  It  was 
the  force  of  those  twenty  years  of  effort  of  a  master 
mind  that  made  the  sudden  breach  in  the  breastwork  of 
current  thought. 

Once  this  breach  was  effected,  the  work  of  conquest 
went  rapidly  on.  Day  by  day  squads  of  the  enemy 
capitulated  and  struck  their  arms.  By  the  time  anotlier 
score  of  yenre  had  passed  the  doctrine  of  evolution  had 
become  the  working  hypothesis  of  the  scientific  world. 
The  revolution  had  been  effected. 


I 
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And  from  amid  the  wreckage  of  opinion  and  belief 
stands  forth  the  tijfure  of  Charles  Darwin,  calm,  imper- 
turbable, serene;  scatheless  to  ridicule, conluinely, abuse; 
unspoiled  by  ultimate  success ;  unsullied  alike  by  the 
strife  and  the  victory — take  him  for  all  in  all,  for  char- 
acter, for  intellect,  for  what  he  was  and  what  he  did, 
perhaps  the  most  Socralic  fijjure  of  the  century.  "When, 
in  1SS2.  he  died,  friend  and  foe  alike  conceded  that  one  of 
the  greatest  sons  of  men  had  rested  from  his  labora,  and 
all  the  world  feit  it  Btting  that  the  remains  of  Charles 
Darwin  should  be  entombed  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
close  beside  tlie  honored  grave  of  Isaac  Neivton.  Nor 
were  there  many  who  would  dispute  the  justice  of  Hux- 
ley's estimate  of  his  accomplisliraent :  "  He  found  a  great 
truth  trodden  under  foot.  Reviled  by  bigots,  and  ridiculed 
by  all  the  world,  he  lived  long  enough  to  see  it,  chiefly  by 
his  own  efforts,  irrufrugably  established  in  science,  in- 
separably incorporated  with  the  common  thoughts  of  men, 
and  only  hated  and  feared  by  those  who  would  revile,  but 
dare  not." 


Wide  as  are  the  implications  of  the  great  truth  whioli 
^Darwin   and   his  co-workers  established,   however,   it 
I  leaves  quite  untouched   the  problem   of  the  origin  of 
I  those   "favored    variations"   upon    which    it    operates. 
'  That  such  variations  are  due  to  fixed  and  determinate 
ses  no  one  understood  better  than  Darwin ;  but  in 
^  his  original  exposition  of  his  doctrine  he  made  no  as- 
Bomption  as  to  what  these  causes  are.     He  accepted  the 
Observed  fact  of  variation — as  constantly  witnessed,  for 
example,  in  the  differences    between   parents  and   off- 
^^  Hiring — and  went  ahead  from  this  assumption. 
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But  as  soon  as  iho  vnlitliiy  of  the  principle  of  natural 
selection  came  to  be  acknowledged,  specul»t-or8  began  to 
search  for  the  explnniition  of  those  variaiiuns  \vbich,for 
purposes  of  argument,  had  been  provisionally  calleci 
"Bponlanoous."  Ilerburt  Siwncer  had  all  along  dwelt 
oil  tiiis  phase  of  the  subject,  expounding  the  Lamarck- 
ian  conceptions  of  the  direct  influence  of  the  environ- 
ment (an  idea  which  had  especiitUy  appealed  to  Buffon 
and  to  Geoffroy  Saint- liiiai re),  and  of  effort  in  response 
to  environment  and  stimulus  as  modifying  the  individu- 
al organism,  and  thus  supplying  the  basis  for  the  opera- 
tiiin  of  natural  selection.  Ilueckel  also  became  an  advo- 
cate of  this  idea,  and  presently  there  arose  a  so-called 
school  of  neoLamarckians,  which  developed  particular 
strength  and  prominence  in  America,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Professors  A.  Hyatt  and  E.  D,  Cope. 

But  just  as  the  tide  of  opinion  was  turning  strongly  in 
this  direction,  an  utterly  unexpected  obstacle  apjwared 
in  the  form  of  the  theory  of  Professor  August  Weis- 
niann,  put  forward  in  1883,  which  antagonized  the  I^- 
marckian  conception  (though  not  touching  the  Darwin- 
ian, of  whicli  Weismann  is  a  linn  upholder)  by  denying 
that  individual  variations,  however  acquired  by  the  ma- 
ture organism,are  transmissible.  The  flurry  which  this 
denial  created  has  not  yet  a1tog;ether  subsided,  but  sub- 
sequent observations  seem  to  show  that  it  was  quite  dis- 
proportionate to  the  real  merits  of  the  case.  Notwith- 
standing Professor  Weismann's  objections,  the  balance 
of  evidence  appears  to  favor  the  view  that  the  Lamarck- 
ian  factor  of  acquire<I  variations  stands  as  the  comple- 
ment of  the  Darwinian  Taotor  of  natural  selection  in  ef- 
fecting the  tran.sniutalion  of  sjiecies. 

Even  though  this  partial   explanation  of  what  Prol 
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fessor  Cope  calls  the  "  origin  of  the  fittest "  be  accepted, 
there  slill  remains  one  great  life  problem  which  the  doc- 
trine of  evolution  does  not  touch.  The  origin  of  species, 
i^cnera,  ortiers,  and  classes  of  beings  through  'endless 
rnitismiitations  is  in  a  sense  explained  ;  but  what  of  the 
first  term  of  this  long  series)  Whence  came  that  pri- 
inonlial  organism  whose  transmuted  descendants  make 
up  the  existing  faunas  and  doras  of  the  globe? 


i 


ERNEST  1I\ECK 


There  was  a  time,  sixm  nfter  the  doctrine  of  evolution 
gained  a  hearing,  when  the  answer  to  that  question 
seemed  to  some  scientists  of  authority  to  have  been 
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given  by  experiment.  Kecurring  to  a  former  belief, aod 
repeating  some  earlier  experiments,  the  director  of  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  ut  Rouen,  M,  F.  A.  Pouchet, 
reached  the  conclusion  that  organic*  beings  are  sponU- 
neously  generated  about  us  constantly,  in  the  familiar 
processes  of  putrefaction,  which  were  known  to  be  due 
to  the  agency  of  microscopic  bacteria.  But  in  IStii 
Louis  Pasteur  proved  that  this  seeming  spontaneous 
generation  is  in  reality  due  to  the  existence  of  germs  in 
the  air.  Notwithstanding  the  conclusiveness  of  thes? 
experiments,  the  claims  of  I'ouchet  were  revived  in  Eng- 
land ten  years  later  by  Professor  Bastian  ;  but  then  the 
exjwriments  of  John  Tyndali,  fully  corroborating  the 
results  of  Pasteur,  gave  a  final  quietus  to  the  claim  of 
"  spontaneous  generation  "  as  hitherto  formulated. 

There  for  the  moment  the  matter  rests.  But  the  end 
is  not  yet.  Fauna  and  flora  are  here,  and,  thanks  to 
Lamarck  and  Wallace  and  Darwin,  their  development, 
through  the  operation  of  those  "secondary  causes'' 
which  we  call  laws  of  nature,  has  been  proximally  ex- 
plained. The  lowest  forms  of  life  have  been  linked  with 
the  highest  in  unbroken  chains  of  descent.  Meantime, 
through  the  efforts  of  chemists  and  biologists,  the  gap 
between  the  inorganic  and  the  organic  worlds,  which 
once  seemed  almost  infinite,  has  been  constantly  nar- 
rowed. Already  philosophy  can  throw  a  bridge  across 
that  gap.  But  inductive  science,  which  builds  its  own 
bridges,  has  not  yet  spanned  the  cbasm,  small  though  it 
appear.  Until  it  shall  have  done  so,  the  bridge  of  or- 
ganic evolution  is  not  quite  complete:  yet  even  as  it 
stands  to-day  it  is  the  most  stupendous  scientific  struct- 
ure of  our  century. 


CHAPTER  X 


THE  CENTURY'S 


The  focal  points  of  the  physiological  world  towards 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  Italy  and  Eng- 
land, but  when  S|mllanzani  and  Hunter  passed  away  the 
scene  shifted  lo  France.     The  time  was  peculiarly  pro- 
pitious, as  the  recent  advances  in  many  lines  of  science 
had  brought  fresh  data  for  the  student  of  a    raal  life 
which  were  in   neetl   of  classiScaton    an  1    as   several 
minds  capable  of  such  a  task  we  e    n  tl  e  h  H   it  was 
natural  that  great  generalizations    I  o  II  la  e  come  to 
be  quite  the  fashion.     Thus  it  was  tl  at  f  u    e   came  for- 
ward with  a  brand-new  classification  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, establishing  four  great  types  of  being,  which  he 
called    vertebrates,  molluscs,  articulates,  and    radiatps, 
Lamarck  had  shortly  before  established  the  broad  dis- 
tinction between  animals  with  and  tliose  without  a  back- 
bone; Cuvier's  classilication  divided  the  latter — the  in- 
I  vertebrates — into  three  minor  groups.     And  this  divis- 
I'lon,  familiar  ever  since  to  all  students  of  zoology,  has 
I  Wily  in  very  recent  years  Ijeen  supplanted,  and  then  not 
|.1>y  revolution,  but  by  a  further  division,  which  the  elab- 
rate  recent  studies  of  loiver  forms  of  life  seemed  to 
take  desirable. 
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la  the  course  of  tiiose  sludics  of  comparative  hduUv 
my  tvbicb  led  lo  his  new  classificaLion.  Cuvier's  aUen- 
tion  was  called  couslaiilly  lo  tlie  [K^uliar  oo-onlination 
of  parts  in  each  initiviilual  organism.  Thus  an  aDinuil 
Willi  sliarii  talons  for  catching  living  prey — as  a  rnember 
of  the  cat  tribe — lias  also  sharp  teeth,  adiipted  for  tear- 
ing up  the  dish  of  its  victim,  and  a  particular  type  of 
stomach,  quite  different  from  that  of  herbivorous  creat- 
ures. This  ndaptatioQ  of  all  the  parts  of  the  animal  to 
one  another  extends  to  the  most  diverse  parts  of  ibe  or 
ganism,  and  enables  the  skilled  anatomist,  from  the  ot> 
servation  of  a  single  typical  part,  to  draw  inferences  m 
lo  the  structure  of  the  entire  animal— a  fact  trhich  was 
of  vast  aid  to  Cnvier  in  his  studies  of  paleontology.  It 
did  not  enable  Cnvier,  nor  does  it  enable  any  one  else, 
to  reconstruct  fully  the  extinct  animal  from  observation 
of  a  single  bone,  ns  has  sometimes  l>een  as8erte<i,  bul 
what  it  really  does  establish,  in  the  hands  of  an  expert, 
is  sutEuiently  astonishing. 

Of  course  this  entire  principle,  in  its  broad  outlines,  is 
something  with  which  every  student  of  anatomy  had 
been  familiar  from  the  lime  when  anatomy  was  first 
studied,  bul  the  full  expression  of  the  "  law  of  co-ordina- 
tion," as  Cuvier  called  it,  had  never  been  explicitly  made 
before;  and  notwithstanding  itsseeming  obviousness,  the 
exposition  which  Cuvier  made  of  it  in  the  I'nlroduction 
to  his  classical  work  on  comparative  anatomy,  which 
was  publisiieil  during  the  first  decade  of  the  century, 
ranks  aa  a  great  discovery.  It  is  one  of  those  general- 
izations which  serve  as  guide-posts  to  other  discover- 
ries. 

Much  the  same  thing  may  he  said  of  another  general* 
Ization  regarding  the  aniiuiil  body,  which  the  brill 
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young  French  physician  Marie  Franjoia  J3ichat  made  in 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  each  vertebrate  organ- 
ism, including  man,  has  really  two  quite  different  sets  of 


organs — one  set  under  volitional  cuntrol,  and  serving  the 
end  of  locomotion,  the  other  removed  from  rolitional 
control,  and  serving  the  ends  of  the  "  vital  processes"  of 
digestion,  assimilation,  and  the  like.  He  called  these 
sets  of  organs  the  animal  system  and  the  organic  sys- 
tem, respectively.  Tlie  division  thus  pointed  out  was 
not  quite  new,  for  Grimaud,  professor  of  physiology  in 
the  university  of  Montpellier,  had  earlier  made  what 
was  substantially  the  same  classificatinn  of  the  functions 
tato  "  internal  or  digestive  and  external  or  locomotive  "; 
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bat  it  was  Bichat's  exposition  that  gave  cnrrency  to  the 
idon. 

Fur  more  important,  however,  was  another  chissifiai- 
tioii  whicli  BicliaL  put  forward  in  hia  work  on  anatomy. 
publisbiKl  just  at  ibe  beginning  of  the  century.  This  was 
ihe  (itviaion  o(  all  animal  structures  into  what  Iticliat 
ciillcd  tissues,  and  tlie  [minting  out  that  there  are  reully 
only  a  few  kinds  of  these  in  the  body,  making  up  uil 
tlio  diverse  organs.  Thus  muscular  organs  form  one 
system;  membranous  organs  another;  glandular  org-ans 
a  third;  the  vitscuiar  mechanism  a  fourth,  and  so  on. 
The  disiinction  is  so  obvious  that  ii  seems  rather  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  that  it  could  have  been  overlooked  by 
the  earliest  anatomists ;  but,  in  ))oint  of  fact,  it  is  only 
obvious  because  now  ft  has  been  fumillarly  taaght  for 
almost  a  century.  It  had  never  been  given  explicit  ex- 
pression before  the  lime  of  Bichm,  though  it  is  said  that 
Bichat  himself  was  somewhat  indebted  for  it  to  bis  mas- 
ter, the  famous  alienist.  Pint^l. 

IFoweverthat  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  all  subsequent 
anatomists  have  found  Bichat's  classification  of  the  tis 
sues  of  the  utmost  value  in  their  studies  of  the  animal 
functions.  Subsequent  advances  were  to  show  that  the 
distinction  between  the  various  tissues  is  not  really  so 
fundamental  as  Bichat  sup|x)sed,  but  that  takes  nothing 
from  the  practical  value  of  tho  famous  clossiBcution. 


.  a^^ 


At  the  same  time  when  these  broad  microscopical 
tinctions  were  being  drawn  there  were  other  workers 
who  were  striving  to  go  even  deeper  into  the  intricacies 
of  the  animal  mechanism  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 
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this  undertaking,  however,  was  beset  with  very  great 
tptica]  difficulties,  and  for  a  long  time  tittle  advance 
Iras  made  u|Kin  the  work  of  preceding  generdtions. 
two  great  optical  barriers,  known  teebnieally  as  spher- 
al and  chromatic  aberration^the  one  due  to  a  failure 
'.  theraysof  ligbt  tofall  all  in  one  plane  when  focalized 
I  through  a  lens,  the  other  duo  to  the  dispersive  action  of 
llie  lens  in  breaking  the  white  light  into  prismatic  col- 
ors—confronted the  makers  of  raicroscopio  lenses,  ami 
seemed  all  but  insuperable.  The  making  of  achromatic 
lenses  for  telescopes  had  been  accomplished,  it  is  true, 
by  Dolland  in  the  previous  century,  by  the  nuion  of 
lenses  of  crown  glass  with  those  of  flint  glass,  these  two 
materials  having  different  indices  of  refraction  and  dis- 
persion. But,  aside  from  the  mechanical  difficulties 
which  arise  when  the  lens  is  of  the  minute  dimensions 
required  for  use  with  the  microscope,  other  perplexities 
are  introduced  by  the  fact  that  the  use  of  a  wide  {}encil 
of  light  is  a  desideratum,  in  order  to  gain  sufficient  illu- 
mination when  large  magnification  is  to  be  secured. 

In  the  attempt  to  overcome  these  difficulties,  the  fore- 
most physical  philosophers  of  the  time  came  to  the  aid 
of  the  best  opticians.  Very  early  in  the  century,  Dr. 
(afterwards  Sir  David)  Erewstei',  the  renowned  Scotch 
physicist,  suggested  that  certain  advantages  might  ac- 
crue from  the  use  of  such  gems  as  have  high  refractive 
and  low  dispersive  indices,  in  place  of  lenses  made  of 
glass.  Accordingly  lenses  were  made  of  diamond,  of 
sapphire,  and  so  on,  and  with  some  measure  of  suocess. 
But  in  1812  a  much  more  important  innovation  was  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  William  Hyde  Wollaston,  one  of  the  great- 
est and  most  versatile,  and  since  the  death  of  Cavendish 
by  far  the  most  eccentric,  of  English  natural  philosopliei's. 
825 
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This  waa  tlit>  suggestion  lo  use  two  plano-convex  lena 
pUced  at  a  pi-escribetl  distance  apart,  in  Iteu  of  tbe  s 
(•h  double  txiiu-fx  lens  generally  usetl.  Tliis  cotnbii 
lion  largely  uverciinie  the  spbericul  aberration,  and 
gained  imrnetiialo  (Hitie  us  tlie  "  Wollaston  doublet/' 
To  obvial«  li>ss  of  Irs; 
in  such  a  doublet  frara  i 
ci-ea.se  of  reilt?ciing  surfna 
Dr.  Urewster  sug^sted  fi 
ing  liie  interspace  l>etwei 
the  l»o  lenses  with  a  t 
ninit  Imving  tbe  same  indi 
of  refraction  as  the  lena 
iheinselv^s  — an  impniv 
inonl  (it  muni  Test  udva 
Inge.  An  iniprovpinent  y 
more  imiwrtant  was  niai 
liy  Dr.  Wollaston  himsel 
in  tbe  intrtHlnution  of  il 
•1.111.  i>.T.«w,iu.-ti,«  diaphragm  to  limit  the  fie. 

of  vision  between  tbe  lensc 
instead  of  in  front  of  the  anterior  lens.  A  pair  of  lens 
thus  equipped,  Dr.  Wollaston  calleil  the  |>eriscopic  micr 
scope.  Dr.  Ilrewster  suggested  that  in  such  u  lens  tl 
sumeoiiject  might  be  attained  with  greater  ease  bygrirn 
ing  an  equatorial  groove  about  a  thick  or  globular  lei 
nud  Riling  the  groove  with  an  opaque  cement.  This  u 
rangenient  found  miicli  favor,  and  came  subsequently  I 
be  known  as  a  Coddinglon  lens,  though  Mr.  Coddingtc 
laid  no  claim  to  being  its  inventor. 

Sir  John  Herschel.  another  of  the  very  great  physiois 
of  the  time,  also  gave  attention  to  the  problem  of  Id 
proving  the  microscope,  and  in  182!  he  introduced  whi 
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was  called  an  aplanatic  combination  of  lenses,  in  which, 
as  the  name  implies,  the  spherical  aberration  was  largely 
done  away  with.  It  was  thought  that  tlie  use  of  this 
Herschel  apjunatic  combination  as  an  eye -piece,  com- 
bined witli  the  Wollaslon  doublet  for  the  objective,  came 
as  near  perfection  as  the  compound  microscope  was  like-, 
ly  soon  to  come.  But  in  reality  the  instrument  thus 
constructed,  though  doubtless  8U|>erior  to  any  predeces- 
sor, was  so  defective  that  for  practical  purposes  the  sim- 
ple micrascope,  such  as  the  doublet  or  the  Coddington, 
was  preferable  to  the  more  complicated  one. 

Many  opticians,  indeed,  quite  despaired  of  ever  being 
able  to  make  a  satisfactory  refracting  compound  micro- 
scope, and  some  of  them  bad  taken  up  anew  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  suggestion  in  reference  to  a  reflecting  micro- 
scope. In  particular, Professor  Giovanni  Battista  Amioi, 
a  very  famous  mathematician  and  practical  optician  of 
Modena,  succeeded  in  coYisiructing  a  reflecting  micro- 
scope which  was  said  to  be  superior  to  any  compound 
microscope  of  the  time,  though  the  events  of  the  ensu- 
ing years  were  destined  to  rob  it  of  all  but  historical 
value.  For  there  were  others,  fortunately,  who  did  not 
despair  of  the  possibilities  of  the  refracting  microsoojw, 
and  their  efforts  were  destined  before  long  to  be  crowned 
with  a  degree  of  success  not  even  dreamed  of  by  any 
preceding  generation. 

The  man  to  whom  chief  cretlit  is  due  for  directing 
those  final  steps  that  made  the  compound  microsoD))e  a 
practical  implement  instead  of  a  scientific  toy  was  the 
English  amaKnr  optician  Josepli  Jackson  Lister.  Com- 
bining mathematical  knowledge  with  mechanical  ingenu- 
ity, and  having  tlio  practical  aid  of  the  celebrated  opti- 
cian Tulley,  he  devised   formula,'  for  the   combination 
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of  lenses  of  crown  glass  with  others  of  flint  glass,  so 
adjusted  that  the  refractive  errors  of  one  were  corrBCtel 
or  compensated  by  the  other,  with  the  result  of  produc- 
ing lenses  of  hitherto  unequalled  powers  of  definition; 
lenses  capable  of  showing  an  image  highly  magoiGed. 
yet  relatively  free  from  those  distortions  and  fringes  of 
color  that  bad  heretofore  been  so  disastrous  to  true  in- 
terpretation of  magnified  stractares. 

Lister  had  begun  his  studies  of  the  lens  in  1824, 
but  i£  was  not  until  1S30  that  be  contributed  to  the 
Uoyal  Society  the  famous  paper  detailing  his  theories 
and  exjieriments.  Soon  after  this  various  Continental 
opticians  who  had  long  been  working  along  simitar  lines 
took  the  matter  np,  and  their  exiKisitions,  in  particular 
that  of  Aniici,  introduced  the  iniprove<l  compound  mi- 
croscope to  the  attention  of  microscopists  everywhere.  . 
And  it  required  but  the  most  casual  trial  to  oonvinoi 
the  ex[>erienced  observers  tlmt  a  new  implement  of  s 
entitle  research  bad  been  placed  in  their  hands  wbid 
carried  them  a  long  step  nearer  the  observation  of  tb* 
intimate  physical  processes  which  lie  at  the  foundatioa' 
of  vital  phenomena.  For  the  physiologist,  this  perfec- 
tion of  the  compound  microscope  had  the  same  signifi- 
cance that  llie  discovery  of  Americii  had  for  thefifteenth- 
cenlurv  geogniphers  ^  it  promised  a  veritable  world  of 
utterly  novel  revelations.  Xor  was  the  fulfilment  of 
that  promise  long  delayed. 


Indeed,  so  numerous  and  so  important  were  the  diB>a 
eoveriesnow  made  in  the  realm  of  minute  anatomy  tha(.1 
iho  rise  of  histolot^y  to  the  rank  of  an  independent  sci-'l 
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enc«  mar  be  said  to  date  from  this  period.  Hitherto, 
ever  since  the  discovery  of  magnifying-glasses,  tliere 
had  been  here  and  there  a  man,  such  as  Lemvenhoek  or 
Malpiglii,  gifted  with  exceptional  vision,  and  perhaps 
unusually  happy  in  his  conjectures,  who  made  important 
contributions  to  tiie  knowledge  of  the  minute  structure 
of  organic  tissues ;  but  now  of  a  sudden  it  became  pos- 
sible for  tbe  veriest  tyro  to  conlinu  or  refute  the  la- 
borious observations  of  these  pioneers,  while  the  skilled 
observer  could  step  easily  beyond  the  barriers  of  vision 
hitherto  quite  impassable.  And  so,  naturally  enough, 
the  pbysiulogista  of  the  fourth  decade  of  our  century 
rushed  as  eagerly  into  the  new  realm  of  the  microscope 
as,  for  example,  their  successors  of  to-day  are  exploring 
the  reiilm  of  the  X  ray. 

Lister  himself,  who  had  become  an  eager  interrogator 
of  the  instrument  he  had  perfected,  made  many  impor- 
tant discoveries,  the  most  notable  being  his  final  set- 
tlement of  the  long- mooted  question  as  to  the  true 
form  of  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  human  blood.  In 
reality,  as  everybody  knows  nowadays,  these  are  bicon- 
cave disks,  but  owing  to  their  peculiar  figure  it  is  easily 
possible  to  misinterpret  the  appearances  they  present 
when  seen  through  a  poor  lens,  and  though  T)r,  Thomas 
Young  and  various  other  observers  had  come  very  near 
the  tmth  regarding  them,  unanimity  of  opinion  was  pos- 
sible only  after  the  verdict  of  the  perfected  microscope 
was  given. 

These  blood  corpuscles  are  so  infinitesimal  in  size  that 
something  like  five  millions  of  them  are  found  in  each 
cubic  millimetre  of  the  blood,  yet  they  are  isolated  par- 
ticles, wich  having,  so  to  speak,  its  own  personality. 
This,  of  toui-se,  had  been  known  to  microscopists  since 
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the  days  of  the  curliest 
too,  by  here  iinO  itieru  an 
solid  tiflsui's  seemed  lo  pr 
Mjxtiiro,  as  if  tliev   too,  ii 
were  made  up  of  |mrticles, 
ter   lenses   were   eorislnie 
jonsUintly,  though  for  a  I 
icance.     In  the  case  of  vej 
Lhat  little  particles  encase 
ind  called  cells,  are  the  u1 

iervalion  of  the   English 
who,  in  the  course  of  his 
Jeiinid  of  orchids,  Oiscov< 
ipot,"  which  he  nameti  the 
'■  s}K»t "  had  heen  seen  ofu 
servers,  but  Brown  was 
component  part  of   the  ' 
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lenses.     It  had  been  noticed. 
,  observer,  that  certain  of  iJjc 
Hsent  something  of  a  pninulnr 
1  their  ultimate  constilm.Gn. 
,     And  now.  as  belter  and  lie^ 
ted,  this   idea  gained   ground 
ime  no  one  saw  its  full  stgnif- 
retahle  tissues,  indeed,  the  fact 
d  in  a  membranous  covering, 
liniale  visible  units  of  struct- 
ure had  long  been  known. 
But  it  was  suppose*!    that 
animal  tissues  differed  radi- 
cally f  i-om  this  construction. 
The  elementary  particles  o( 
vegetables  "were  regarded 
lo  a  certain  extent  as  indi- 
viduals which  coinjHJstjd  the 
entire  plant,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  no  such   view 
w!is  taiien  of  the  eleuienlarv 
parts  of  animals." 

In  the  yearlS33a  further 

insightinlothenatureof  the 

ultimate  particles  of  plants 

was  gained  through  the  ob- 

microscopist   Robert  Brown, 

micmscopic  studies  of  the  epi- 

!red   in   the  cells  "an  opaque 

'  nucleus.     Doubtless  the  sanie 

!n  enough  liefore  by  other  ob- 

tiie  first  to  recognize  it  as  a 

pef,'*''"ble  cell,  and  to  give   it 
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a  name.  That  this  newly  recognized  structure  must  be 
impopLant  in  the  economy  of  the  cell  was  recognized  by 
Brown  biinseif,  and  by  the  celebrated  German  Meyeii, 
who  dealt  witb  it  in  his  work  on  vegetable  physiology, 
published  not  long  afterwards ;  but  it  remained  for  an- 
other German,  the  professor  of  botany  in  the  university 
of  Jena,  Dr.  M.  J.  Sohleiden,  to  bring  the  nucleus  to 
popular  attention,  and  to  assert  its  all-importance  in  the 
feconumy  of  the  cell. 

Schleiden  freely  acknowledged  his  indebtedness  to 
Bio\»-n  fur  first  knowledge  of  the  nucleus,  but  he  soon 
ciuTiud  his  studies  of  that  structure  far  beyond  those  of 
its  discoverer.  lie  cjime  to  believe  thiit  the  nucleus  is 
rLially  the  moat  important  portion  of  the  ceil,  in  that  it 
is  the  original  structure  from  which  the  remainder  of 
tiie  cell  is  developed.  Hence  lie  named  it  the  cytoblast. 
He  outlined  his  views  in  an  epochal  paper  published  in 
Mailer's  Archives  in  1838,  under  title  of  "  Deitrage  zur 
Phytogenesis."  This  paper  is  in  itself  of  value,  yet  the 
most  important  outgnnvth  of  Schleiden's  observations  of 
tlie  nucleus  did  not  spring  from  his  own  labors,  but  from 
tliose  of  a  friend  to  whom  he  mentioned  his  discuveries 
the  year  previous  to  their  publication.  This  friend  wag 
Dr.  Tbeodor  Scli-waun,  professor  of  physiology  in  the 
university  of  Louvain. 

At  the  moment  when  these  observations  were  com- 
municated to  him  Schwann  was  puzzling  over  certain 
details  of  animal  histology  which  he  oould  not  clearly 
explain.  Tils  great  teacher,  Johannes  Miiller,  had  called 
attention  to  the  strange  resemblance,  to  vegetable  cells 
shown  by  certain  ceils  of  the  chonla  dorsalis  (the  em- 
bryonic cord  fi-om  which  the  spinal  column  is  devel- 
oped), and   Schwann    himself  had  discovered   a  corre- 
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sponding  similarity  in  tbo  Itrancbial  cartilagie  of  a  tad- 
pole. Then,  luu,  l)io  researclies  of  Frietlricli  Henle  had 
ahoivii  ihnt  ihe  purtictes  that  luuke  up  thu  epidermia  ui 
animals  are  very  cell-like  iu  uppeaniiice.  lodeed,  the 
cell-like  character  uf  certain  annual  tissues  bad  come  to 
be  matter  of  cunimuii  note  among  Btudcnts  of  niillui« 
unuiomy.  ESc-bwann  fult  that  thin  similarity  could  not 
be  mere  coincidence,  but  he  bad  gained  no  ctew  to 
further  inaigbt  until  Schleiden  culled  bis  attention  to 
tlie  nucleus,  Then  at  or>(»  be  reasone<l  that  if  there 
really  is  the  correspondence  between  vegoitible  and  ani- 
mal tissues  that  be  susjiected,  and  if  the  nucleus  is  eo  im- 
portant in  the  vegetable)  cell  as  Schleiden  beliuved,  the 
nucleus  should  also  be  found  in  the  ultimate  particles  of 
animal  tissues. 

Schwann's  researches  soon  showed  the  entire  correct- 
ness of  this  assumption.  A  closer  study  of  animal  tis- 
sues  under  the  microscope  sbnived,  ])articiilarly  in  the 
case  of  embryonic  tissues,  that  "oiMique  sjiots"  such  as 
Sohleiden  described  are  really  to  be  found  there  in 
abundance — forming,  indee<l.  a  most  characteristic  phase 
of  the  structure.  The  location  of  these  nuclei  at  com- 
paratively regular  intervals  suggested  that  they  are 
found  in  definite  compartments  of  the  tissue,  as  ScbleJden 
bat!  shown  lo  be  the  case  with  vegetables;  indeed,  the 
walls  that  separated  such  cell-like  compartments  one  from 
another  wen?  In  some  eases  visible.  Particularly  was 
this  found  to  be  the  case  with  embryonic  tissues,  and 
the  study  of  these  soon  convinced  Schwann  that  his 
original  surmise  bad  been  correct,  and  that  all  animal 
tissues  are  in  their  incipioncy  composed  of  particles  not 
unlike  the  ultimate  particles  of  vegetables — in  short,  of 
what  the  botanists  termed  cells.     Adopting  this  name, 
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Schwann  propounded  what  soon  became  famous  a^  his 
cell  theory,  under  title  of  Mt&roskopiscAe  l^ntersucAun- 
ffcn  tiler  die  Uebereinatimmun^  in  der  Stt-uctur  und 
di'm  WachHthum  der  Thi^re  und  PJlamen.  So  expeditious 
had  been  hia  work,  that  this  book  was  pubhshed  early 
in  1839.  only  a  few  months  after  the  appearance  of 
Schleiden's  paper. 

As  the  title  suggests,  the  main  idea  that  actuated 
Schwann  was  to  unify  vegetable  and  animal  tissues.. 
Accepting  cell-structure  as  the  basis  of  all  vegetable 
tissues,  he  sought  to  show  that  the  same  is  true  of  ani- 
mal tissues,  all  the  seeming  diversities  of  fibre  being  but 
the  alteration  and  development  of  what  were  originally 
simple  cells.  And  by  cell  Scliwann  meant,  as  did  Schlei- 
dea  also,  what  the  word  ordinarily  implies  —  a  cavity 
walled  in  on  all  sides.  He  conceived  that  the  ultimate 
constituents  of  all  tissues  were  really  such  minute  cavi- 
ties, the  most  important  part  of  which  was  the  cell  wall, 
with  its  associated  nucleus.  He  knew,  indeed,  that  the 
cell  might  be  filled  with  fluid  contents,  but  he  regarded 
these  as  relatively  subordinate  in  importance  to  the  wall 
itself.  This,  however,  did  not  apply  to  tlie  nucleus, 
which  was  supposed  to  lie  against  the  cell  wall,  and  In  the 
beginning  to  generate  it.  Subsequently  the  wall  might 
grow  so  rapidly  as  to  dissociate  itself  from  its  contents, 
thus  becoming  a  hollow  bubble  or  true  cell ;  Itut  the 
nucleus,  as  long  as  it  lasted,  was  supposed  to  continue  in 
contact  with  the  cell  wall.  Schleidcn  had  even  supposed 
the  nucleus  to  be  a  constituent  part  of  the  wall,  some- 
times lying  enclosed  between  two  layers  of  its  substance, 
and  Schwann  quoted  this  view  with  seeming  approval. 
Schwann  believed,  however,  that  in  tlie  mature  cell  the 
BDoIeus  ceased  to  be  functional,  and  disappeared. 


k.     ^ 
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The  main  thesis  a^  to  the  similarity  of  developm 
uf  vtigtiliible  and  animal  tissues,  and  the  cellular  nat 
of  this  ultimatti  constitution  of  both,  was  supported  fa 
mass  of  carefully  gathered  evidence  which  a  moltiu 
of  microscopists  at  once  confirmed,  so  Schwann's  wi 
became  a  classic  almost  from  the  moment  of  its  pu 
cation.  Of  course  various  other  workers  ut  once  i 
puted  Schwann's  claim  to  priority  of  discovery,  in  parti 
lar  the  English  microscopist  Vulentin,  who  asserted,  i 
without  some  show  of  justice,  that  ho  was  work) 
closely  along  the  same  lines.  But  so,  for  that  matt 
were  numerous  others,  as  Ilenle,  Turpin,  Duniorii 
I'urkinje,  and  Miillor.all  of  whotn  tjohwunn  himself  h 
quoted.  Moreover,  there  were  various  physiologists  w 
earlier  than  any  of  these  had  foreshadowed  the  cell  tl 
ory;  notalily  Kaspar  Friedrich  Wolff,  totvai-ds  the  ch 
of  the  previous  century,  and  Treviranus  about  18( 
But,  as  we  have  seen  in  so  many  other  departments 
science,  it  is  one  thing  to  foreshailow  u  discovery,  it 
quite  another  to  give  it  full  expression  and  make 
germinal  of  other  discoveries.  And  when  Schwann  f 
forward  the  explicit  claim  that  "  there  is  one  univen 
principle  of  development  for  the  elementary  parts 
organisms,  however  different,  and  this  principle  is  t 
formation  of  cells,"  he  enunciated  a  doctrine  which  n 
for  all  practical  purposes  absolutely  new,  and  open 
up  a  novel  field  for  the  microscopist  to  enter.  A  hm 
important  era  in  physiology  dates  from  the  pabUoati 
of  his  book  in  1839. 


That  Schwann  should  liavo  gone  to  embryonic  tissi 
for  the  establishment  of  his  ideas  was  no  doubt  due  ve 
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largely  to  the  influence  of  the  great  Bnssian.  Karl  Ernst 
von  Baer,  who  uboul  ten  years  earlier  had  published  the 
first  part  of  his  celebrated   work   on  embryology,  and 


whose  ideas  were  rapidly  gaining  ground,  thanks  large- 
ly to  the  ailvocacy  of  a  few  men,  notably  Johannes  Mul- 
ler  in  Germany,  and  William  B.  Caqrenter  in  England, 
and  to  the  fact  that  the  improved  microscope  had  made 
minute  anatomy  popular.  Schwann's  researches  made 
it  plain  that  the  best  Held  for  tiie  study  of  the  animal 
cell  is  here,  and  a  host  of  explorers  entered  the  field. 
The  result  of  their  observations  was,  in  the  main,  to  con< 
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firm  the  claims  of  Selnvanii  as  to  the  universal  prev. 
alence  of  the  cell.  Tlie  long-curi'ent  iJea  that  animal 
tissues  grow  only  as  a  sort  of  deposit  from  the  blood- 
vessels was  now  discarded,  and  the  fact  of  so-called 
pliint-lilte  growth  of  animal  cells,  for  which  Schwann 
contended,  was  universally  accepted.  Yet  the  full 
ineiisiire  of  the  affinity  between  the  two  classes  of  cells 
was  not  for  some  time  generally  apprehended. 

Indeed,  since  the  substance  that  composes  the  cell 
walls  of  plants  is  manifestly  very  dififerent  from  the 
limiting  membrane  of  the  animal  cell,  it  was  natural,  so 
long  as  the  wall  was  considered  the  most  essential  jiari 
of  the  structure,  that  the  divergence  between  the  two 
classes  of  cells  should  seem  very  pronounced.  And  for 
a  time  this  was  the  conception  of  the  matter  that  was 
uniformly  accepted.  But  as  time  went  on  many  ob- 
servers had  their  attention  called  to  tiie  peculiar  char- 
acteristics of  the  contents  of  the  cell,  and  were  led  to 
aslt  themselves  whether  these  might  not  be  more  im- 
jjortant  than  had  been  8up|>osed,  In  particular  Dr. 
Hugo  von  Mohl,  professor  of  botany  in  the  university  of 
Tubingen,  in  the  course  of  his  exhaustive  studies  of  the 
vegetable  cell,  was  impressed  with  the  (lecnliar-and 
characteristic  appearance  of  the  cell  contents.  He  ob- 
served universally  within  the  cell  "an  opaque,  viscid 
fluid,  having  granules  intermingled  in  it,"  wliich  made 
up  the  main  substance  of  the  cell,  and  which  particiilar- 
ly  impressed  him  because  under  certain  conditions  it 
could  be  seen  to  be  actively  in  motion,  its  parts  sep- 
arated into  filamentous  streams. 

Von  Mohl  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  mo- 
tion of  the  ceil  contents  had  been  observed  as  long  ago 
as  mi  by  Bonaventura  Oorti.  and  rediscovered  in  1807 
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phenomenon  under  the  "  most  unsuitable  name  of 
itation  of  the  cell  sap.'  "     Von  Mobl  recognizeil  that 

le  streaming  substance  wua 

imething  quite  diflsfent 
ni  sap.  Ue  asserted  that 
leUB  of  the  cell  lies 
within  this  substance,  and 
not  attached  to  the  cell  wall 
as  Schleiden  had  contended. 
He  saw,  too,  tliat  the  chlu- 
rophyl  granules,  and  all 
other  of  the  cell  contents, 
are  incorporated  with  tlie 
"opaque,  viscid  fluid,"  and 
in  1846  he  had  become  so 
impressed  with  the  impor- 
tance of  this  universal  cell  wii.i.i.iin™jA!iT!.i'.KrKyTKii 
substance  that  he  gave  it  *"''  '  °"  '"  " 
the  name  of  protoplasm.  Yet  in  so  doing  ho  had  no  inten- 
tion of  subordinating  the  cell  wall.  The  fact  that  Paven 
in  18Wr,  had  demonstratetl  that  the  cell  walls  of  all  vege- 
tables, high  or  low,  are  composed  largely  of  one  sub- 
stance, cellulose,  tended  to  strengthen  the  position  of 
the  cell  wall  as  the  really  essential  structure,  of  which 
the  pivtoplasmio  contents  were  only  subsidiary  prod- 
ucts. 

Meantime,  however,  the  students  of  animal  histology 
were  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  seeming  pre- 
ponderance of  cell  contents  orer  cell  walls  in  the  tissues 
they  studied.  They  too  found  the  cell  to  be  filled  with 
a  viscid,  slimy  fluid,  cajmble  of  motion.  To  this  Da- 
-jardin  gave  the  name  of  surcode.     Presently  it  came  to 
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bo  known,  through  the  labors  of  KoIUker,  Nageli,  Bis- 
choff,  und  vurioiis  others,  that  there  are  numerous  lower 
forms  of  aniirml  life  which  seem  to  be  comi>osed  of  tins 
sarcode,  without  any  cell  wail  whatever.  The  same 
tiling  seemed  to  be  true  of  certain  cells  of  higher  or^n 
isiiis,  118  the  blooil  corpuscles.  Particularly  ip  the 
of  cells  that  change  their  shape  markedly.  ii)o%'tng  a 
in  consequence  of  the  streaming  of  their  saroOde.  | 
scein  certain  that  no  cell  wall  is  present ;  or  tbaC,  i 
cnt.  its  role  must  be  insignilicant. 

And  so  bistologists  came  to  question  whether,  after 
all,  the  cell  contents  rather  than  the  enclosing  wall  must 
not  be  tlie  really  essential  structure,  and  the  weight  of 
increasing  observations  finally  left  no  escape  from  the 
conclusion  that  such  is  really  the  case.  But  attention 
being  thus  foctvlized  on  the  cell  contents,  it  was  at  once 
apparent  that  there  is  a  far  closer  similarity  bettveen 
the  ultimate  particles  of  vegetables  and  those  of  ani- 
mals than  had  been  8up|K)se<l.  Cellulose  and  animal 
membmne  being  now  reganled  as  mere  by-products,  the 
way  was  clear  for  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  veg- 
etable protoplasm  and  animal  sarcode  are  marvellously 
similar  in  appearance  and  general  properties.  The  closer 
the  observation  the  more  striking  seeraetl  this  similar- 
ity; and  finally,  about' 18fi0,  it  was  demonstrated  by 
ITeinrioh  de  Bary  and  by  Max  Schultze  that  the  two  art- 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  identical.  Even  earlier  Ue- 
mak  had  reached  a  similar  eonclnsion,  and  applied  von 
Mnhl's  word  protoplasm  to  animal  cell  contents,  ami 
now  this  application  soon  became  univerail.  Thence- 
forth this  protoplasm  was  to  assume  the  utmost  impor- 
tance in  the  physiological  world,  being  recogDize<i  as  the 
universal  "physical  basis  of  life,''  vegetable  and  aniq~ 
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alike.  This  amounted  to  tiie  logical  extension  and  cul- 
minatiou  of  Schwann's  doctrine  as  to  the  similarity  of 
development  of  the  two  animate  kingdoms.  Yet  at  the 
same  time  it  was  in  effect  the  banishment  of  the  cell 
that  Schwann  had  definea.  The  word  cell  was  retained, 
it  is  true,  but  it  no  longer  signified  a  minute  cavity.  It 
now  implied,  as  SchuUze  defined  it,  "a  small  mass  of 
protoplasm  endowed  with  the  attributes  of  life."  This 
definition  was  destined  presently  to  meet  with  yet  an- 
other modification,  us  we  shall  see ;  but  the  conception 
of  the  protoplasmic  mass  as  the  essential  ultimate  struct- 
ure, wliich  might  or  might  not  surround  itself  with  a 
protective  covering,  was  a  |>ermanent  addition  to  physi- 
ological knowledge.  The  earlier  idea  had,  in  e£Fect,  de- 
clared the  shell  the  most  important  part  of  the  egg; 
tliis  developed  view  assigned  to  the  yolk  its  true  posi- 
tion. 

In  one  other  im|)ortant  regard  the  theory  of  Schleiden 
and  Schwann  now  bectime  modified.  This  referred  to 
ihe  origin  of  the  cell.  Sohwann  had  regarded  cell 
growth  as  a  kind  of  crystal  11  zati on.  beginning  with  the 
deposit  of  a  nucleus  about  a  granule  in  the  intercellular 
substance  — the  cytoblasteina,  as  Schleiden  called  it. 
But  von  Mohl,  as  early  as  1S35,  had  called  attention  to 
the  formation  of  new  vegetable  cells  through  the  divis- 
ion  i»f  a  pn^-existingcelt.  Ehrenberg,  another  high  au- 
thority of  tlie  time,  contended  that  no  such  division  oc- 
curs, and  the  matter  Wfia  still  in  dispute  when  Schleiden 
came  forward  with  his  discovery  of  so-called  free  cell 
formation  within  the  parent  cell,  and  this  for  a  long 
time  diverted  attention  from  tlie  process  of  division 
which  von  Mohl  had  described.  All  manner  of  schemes 
of  cell  formation  were  put  forward  during  the  ensuing 
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vears  by  &  miiltitudn  of  ol«epvers,  and  gained  cnrK 
notwithstanding  von  Mohl'g  reiterated  contontion  I 
there  are  really  but  two  ways  in  whicb  ibe  forinnl 
of  new  cells  tiikus  place,  namely,  "  first,  tbrough  di 
ion  of  older  cells;  secondly,  throngh  the  fomiatioa 
secondary  oells  lying  free  in  the  cavity  of  a  cell.** 


But  gmiliiiilly  the  reseai-ches  of  snch  accurate  ohs* 
ers  as  linger,  Niijreli,  Kdllikor,  Reiohart.  and  Ren 
tended  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  von  Mob!  that  o 
spring  only  from  cells,  and  finally  Kudolf  Virch 
brought  the  matter  to  demonstration  about  18C0.     ; 
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Omnia  aetlula  e  cellula  became  from  that  time  one  of 
the  accepted  data  of  physiology.  This  was  supplement- 
ed a  little  Inter  by  Fleming's  Oinnis  nucleus  e  nucleo, 
when  still  more  refined  methods  of  observation  had 
shown  that  the  part  of  the  cell  which  always  first  under- 
goes change  preparatory  to  new  cell  formation  is  the  all- 
essenlial  nucleus.  Thus  the  nucleus  was  restored  to  the 
important  position  which  Schwann  and  Schleiden  had 
given  it,  but  with  greatly  altered  significance.  Instead 
of  being  a  structure  generated  dg  iwco  from  non-cellular 
substance,  and  disappearing  as  soon  as  its  function  of 
cell- formation  was  accomplished,  the  nucleus  was  now 
known  as  the  central  and  permanent  feature  of  every 
cell,  indestructible  while  the  cell  lives;  itself  the  divis- 
ion-product of  a  pre-existing  nucleus,  and  the  parent,  by 
division  of  its  substance,  of  other  generations  of  nuclei. 
The  word  cell  received  a  final  definition  as  "a  small 
muss  of  protoplasm  sup[ilied  with  a  nucleus." 

In  this  widened  and  culminating  general  view  of  the 
cell  theory  it  became  clear  that  every  animate  organism, 
animal  or  vegetable,  is  but  a  chister  of  nucleated  cells,  all 
of  which,  in  each  individual  case,  are  thedirect  descendants 
of  a  single  primordial  cell  of  the  ovum.  In  the  devel- 
oped individuals  of  higher  organisms  the  successive  gen- 
erations of  cells  become  marvellously  diversified  in  form 
anil  in  specific  functions;  there  is  a  wonderful  division 
of  labor,  special  functions  being  chiefly  relegated  to  defi- 
nite groups  of  cells;  but  from  first  to  last  there  is  no 
function  developed  that  is  not  present,  in  a  primitive 
way,  in  every  cell,  however  isolated ;  nor  does  the  de- 
veloped cell,  however  specialized,  ever  forget  altogether 
any  one  of  its  primoi-dial  functions  or  capacities.  All 
physiology,  then,  properly  interpreted,  becomes  merely 
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was  brought  within  the  recognized  province  of  the 
chemist.  So  at  about  the  time  when  the  microscope 
had  taught  that  the  cell  is  the  really  essential  structure 
of  the  living  organism,  the  chemists  had  come  to  under- 
stand that  every  function  of  the  organism  is  really  the 
expression  of  a  chemical  change — that  each  cell  is,  in 
short,  a  miniature  chemical  laboratory.  And  it  was 
this  combined  point  of  view  of  anatomist  and  chemist, 
this  union  of  hitherto  dissociated  forces,  that  made  pos- 
sible the  inroads  mto  the  unexplored  iields  of  physi- 
ology that  were  effected  towards  the  middle  of  our  cen- 
tury. 

One  of  the  first  subjects  reinvestigated  and  brought 
to  proximal  solution  was  the  long-mooted  question  of 
the  digestion  of  foods.-  Spallanzani  and  Hunter  had 
shown  in  the  previous  century  that  digestion  is  in  some 
sort  a  solution  of  foods;  but  little  advance  was  made 
upon  their  work  until  1S24,  when  Prout  detected  the 
presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gastric  juice.  A 
decade  later  Sprott  and  Boyd  detected  the  existence  of 
peculiar  glands  in  the  gastric  mucous  membrane;  and 
Cagniard  la  Tour  and  Schwann  independently  discov- 
ered that  the  really  active  principle  of  the  gastric  juice 
is  a  substance  which  was  named  pepsin,  and  which  was 
shown  by  Schwann  to  be  active  in  the  presence  of  hy- 
drochloric acid. 

Almost  coincidently.  in  1836,  it  was  discovered  by 
Purkinje  and  Pappenheim  that  another  organ  than  the 
stomach — the  pancreas,  namely — has  a  share  in  diges- 
tion, and  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  decade  it  came  to 
be  known,  through  the  efforts  of  Eberle.  Valentin,  and 
Claude  Bernard,  that  this  organ  is  all-important  in  the 
digestion  of  starchy  and  fatty  foods.    It  was  found,  too, 
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^f  *  that  tliu  livur  and  tlio  intestinal  glands  bave  each  an  im- 
portiint  share  in  the  work  of  pre|iaring  foods  for  absdrp- 
tion,  ns  also  has  tho  saliva — that,  in  short,  a  cuAliltoD  of 
forces  is  nccessarv  for  tho  digestion  of  all  ordinary  foods 

t  taken  into  the  stomach. 
Anil  tho  chemists  soon  discovered  that  in  ench  one  i^l 
the  esstiniial  digestive  juices  there  is  at  least  one  siilf- 
stancu  having  oertiiin  resemhiances  to  {)e|>sin,  thoagli 
acting  on  ditrurent  kinds  of  food.  The  point  of  resem- 
blance bolween  lUl  these  csst^mtial  digestive  agents  is 
that  each  has  the  reraarkuhle  property  of  acting  oii 
nOativuly  enormous  quantities  of  the  substance  vvbicb 
it  can  digest  without  itself  lieing  destroyed  or  appitrent' 
ly  even  iillen/d.  In  virlue  of  this  stninge  property, 
pei)sin  and  llie  al]ie<l  8u)>6tance3  were  S|)o1ien  of  as  fer- 
ments, but  more  recently  it  is  customary  to  ilistinguab 
them  from  such  organized  ferments  us  yeast  by  desjg" 
nating  them  enzymes.  The  isolation  of  these  enzymes, 
and  an  appreciation  of  their  mode  of  action,  mark  a 
longslep  towftnls  the  solution  of  the  riddle  of  digestion, 
but  it  must  he  added  tliat  we  are  still  quite  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  real  ultimate  nature  of  their  strange  activity. 
In  a  comprehensive  view,  the  digestive  organs,  taken 
as  a  whole,  are  a  gateway  between  the  outside  world 
and  the  more  intimate  cells  of  the  organism.  Another 
equally  important  gateway  is  furnished  hy  the  lungs, 
and  liere  also  there  was  much  obscurity  about  the" exact 
metliod  of  functioning  at  the  time  of  the  revival  of  phys. 
iological  chemistry.  That  oxygon  is  consumed  and 
carbonic  acid  given  off  daring  respiration  the  chemists 
of  the  age  of  Priestley  and  Lavoisier  had  indeed  made 
clear,  but  the  mistaken  notion  prevailed  that  it  was  in 
the  lungs  themselves  that  the  important  burning  of  fuel 
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occurs,  of  which  carbonic  acid  is  a  chief  product.  But 
now  tbat  attention  had  been  called  to  the  importance  of 
the  ultimate  cell,  this  misconception  could  not  long  lioJd 
its  ground,  and  as  early  as  1842  Liebig,  in  the  course  of 
his  studies  of  anittiul  heat,  became  convinced  that  it  is 
not  in  the  lungs,  but  in  the  ultimate  tissues  to  wbicit 
tliey  are  tributary,  that  the  true  consumption  of  fuel 
tidies  .place.  Iteviving  Lavoisier's  idea,  witli  modilica- 
tions  and  additions,  Liebig  contended,  and  in  the  face 
of  opposition  liniilly  demonstrated,  tiiat  the  source  of 
iininial  beat  is  really  the  consumption  of  tlie  fuel  taken 
in  through  the  stomach  and  the  lungs.  He  showed 
that  all  the  activities  of  life  are  really  the  product  of 
energy  liberated  solely  through  destructive  processes, 
amounting,  broadly  speaking,  to  cum bustion  occurring 
in  the  ultimate  cells  of  the  organism. 

Further  researches  showed  that  the  carriers  of  oxy- 
gen, from  the  time  of  its  absorption  in  the  lungs  till  its 
liberation  in  the  ultimate  tissues,  are  the  red  corpuscles. 
whose  function  had  lieen  supposed  to  be  the  mechanical 
one  of  mixing  of  the  lilood.  It  transpired  that  tlie  red 
corpuscles  are  composed  chiefly  of  a  substance  which 
Kubne  first  isolated  in  crystalline  form  in  1865,  and 
which  was  named  hjemoglobin — a  substance  which  lias 
a.  marvellous  affinity  for  oxygen,  seizing  on  it  eagerly 
at  the  lungs,  yet  giving  it  up  witli  equal  readiness  wlien 
coursing  among  the  remote  cells  of  the  body.  When 
freighted  with  oxygen  it  becomes  oxy haemoglobin,  and 
is  red  in  color;  when  free<l  from  its  oxygen  it  takes  a 
porple  hue;  hence  the  widely  dilTerent  appearance  of 
arterial  and  venous  blood,  wliich  so  puzzled  the  early 
physiologists. 

This  proof  of  the  vitally  important  role  played  by  the 
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of  ibe  organism,  supplemented  by  a  set  i 
cretory  organs,   through  which   the   waste  proilucts— 
the  ashes — are  eliminated  from  the  system. 

But  tliere  remain,  broadly 
speaking,  two  other  sets  uf 
orpins  whose  size  deiiiiiri- 
strates  their  importance  in 
tlie  economy  of  the  organ- 
ism, yet  whose  functions  an; 
not  accounted  for  in  this 
synopsis.  These  are  those 
glandliko  organs,  such  as  tin.- 
spleen,  which  have  no  duel. 
and  produce  no  visihle  se- 
cretions ;  and  the  nervous 
mechanism,  whose  central 
organs  are  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord.  What  ottices 
do  these  sets  of  organs  per- 
form in  the  great  lalxir-specializing  aggregation  of  cells 
which  we  call  a  living  organism  ? 

As  regards  the  ductless  glands,  the  first  clew  to  their 
function  was  given  when  the  great  Frenchman  Claude 
Bernard  (the  man  of  whom  his  admirers  loved  to  say, 
"  lie  is  not  a  physiologist  merely;  he  is  physiology  it- 
self")  discovered  what  is  spoken  of  as  the  glycogenic 
function  of  the  liver.  The  liver  itself,  indeed,  is  not  a 
ductless  organ,  but  the  quantity  of  its  biliary  output 
seems  utterly  disproportionate  to  its  enormous  size,  par- 
ticularly when  it  is  considered  that  in  the  case  of  the 
human  species  the  liver  contains  normally  about  one- 
fifth  of  alt  the  blood  in  the  entire  hotly.  Bernard  dis- 
covered that  the  blood  undergoes  a  change  of  composi- 
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tioii  in  |»as8ing  through  the  liver.  The  lirer  cells  (the 
peculiar  forms  of  which  had  been  described  by  Purldnje, 
Henle,  ami  Dutrocbet  about  1838)  have  the  power  lo 
convert  certHin  of  the  substances  that  cx>n]ti  to  them  into 
u  stnrchlike  coiii|x>un(l  called  glycogen,  and  to  store  tliis 
suhstiince  &way  till  it  is  needed  by  the  urgtinism.  This 
cajiacity  of  the  liver  calls  is  quite  independent  of  Ibe 
hile-niaking  power  of  the  Siime  cells;  hence  the  discoc- 
ery  of  this  glyciigeiiic  function  showed  that  an  organ 
may  have  more  than  one  pronounced  and  imporUnt 
specitic  function.  But  its  chief  importaoce  was  in  giv- 
ing A  clew  to  those  intermediate  processes  between  di- 
gestion and  final  assimilation  that  are  now  known  to 
he  of  such  vital  significance  in  the  economy  of  the  o^ 
ganista. 

In  the  forty-odd  years  that  have  elapsed  since  this 
pioneer  observation  of  Bernard,  numerous  facts  have 
ecime  to  light  showing  the  extreme  importance  of  such 
intermediate  alterations  of  food-supplies  in  the  blood  as 
llijil  performed  by  the  liver.  It  has  been  shown  that 
the  pancreas,  the  spleen,  the  thyroid  gland,  the  aapra- 
riMuil  capsules  are  absolutely  essential,  each  in  its  own 
way,  to  the  health  of  the  organism,  tbrough  inetabolio 
changes  which  they  alone  seem  capable  of  performing; 
and  it  is  suspected  that  various  other  tissues,  including 
even  the  muscles  themselves,  have  somewhat  similar 
metabolic  capacities  in  addition  to  their  i-ecognized  func- 
tions. But  so  extremely  intricate  is  the  chemistry  of 
the  substances  involved  that  in  no  singlecase  has  the  ex- 
act nature  of  the  metabolisms  wrought  by  these  organs 
been  fully  made  out.  Each  is  in  its  way  a  chemicid 
laboratory  indispensable  to  the  right  conduct  of  the 
organism,  hut  the  precise  nalnre  of  iLs  operalions  j 
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mains  inscratable.    The  vast  importance  of  the  opera- 
tions of  these  intermediate  organs  is  anquestioned. 

A  consideration  of  the  functions  of  that  other  set  of 
organs  known  collectively  as  the  nerrous  sjrstem  is  re- 
served for  a  later  chapter. 
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Although  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Fii-st  Consul,  was  not 
lacking  in  self-appreciution,  be  probably  diii  not  realize 
that  in  selecting  a  physician  for  bis  own  needs  be  was 
inarkeilly  influencing  the  progress  of  nieilical  science  as 
a  whole.  Yet  so  strangely  are  cause  and  utfect  ad- 
jnsted  in  human  affairs  that  this  simple  act  of  tliu  Fii'st 
Consul  had  that  very  unexpected  effect.  For  the  man 
chosen  was  the  envoy  of  a  new  method  in  meilical  prac- 
tice, and  tlie  fame  which  came  to  him  through  being 
physician  to  the  Fii'st  Consul,  and  subsequently  to  the 
Emperor,  enabled  him  to  promulgate  the  method  in  a 
way  otherwise  impracticable.  Hence  the  indirect  but 
telling  value  to  medical  science  of  Napoleon's  selection. 

The  physician  in  question  was  Jean  Nicolas  de  Corvi- 
sart.  His  novel  method  was  nothing  more  stitrtling 
than  the  now  familiar  procedure  of  tapping  the  chest  of 
a  patient  to  elicit  sounds  indicative  of  diseased  tissues 
within.  Every  one  has  seen  this  done  commonly 
enough  in  our  day,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  century 
Corvisart,  and  perhaps  some  of  his  pupils,  were  proba- 
bly the  only  physicians  in  tlie  world  who  resorted  1 
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this  simple  and  useful  procedure.  Hence  Napoleon'a 
surprise  when,  on  culling  in  Corviaart,  after  becoming 
suinewhaC  dissatisfied  with  his  olher  piiysicians,  Pint:! 
iind  Porlat,  liis  physical  condition  was  interrogated  in 
iLis  strange  manner.  With  characteristic  shrewdness 
Uonaparte  saw  the  utility  of  the  method,  and  the  physi- 
cian who  thus  attempted  to  substitute  scientifio  motlitxl 
for  guess-work  in  tlie  diagnosis  of  disease  at  once  found 
favor  in  his  eyes,  and  was  installed  as  his  regular  medi- 
cal adviser. 

For  fifteen  years  before  this  Corviaart  had  practised 
percussion,  as  tlie  chest-tupping  melliod  is  called,  with- 
out succeeding  in  convincing  the  profession  of  its  valua 
The  method  itself,  it  should  be  added,  had  not  origi- 
nated with  Cfjrvisart,  nor  did  the  French  physician  for  a 
moment  claim  it  as  his  own.  The  true  originator  of  the 
practice  was  the  German  phj'sician  Avenbrugger,  who 
published  a  oook  almut  it  as  early  as  17til.  This  book 
had  even  been  translatt'd  into  French,  then  the  language 
of  international  commnnication  everywhere,  by  Roxiore 
de  la  Chassagne,  of  Montpellier,  in  177<);  hut  no  one 
other  than  Corviaart  np|)ear8  to  have  paid  any  attention 
to  either  original  or  translation.  It  was  far  otherwise, 
however,  when  Corvisart  translated  Avenbnigger'a  work 
anew,  with  important  additions  of  his  own,  in  1808.  By 
this  time  a  reaction  had  set  in  against  the  metaphysical 
methods  in  medicine  that  had  previously  lieen  so  allur- 
ing; the  scientific  spirit  of  the  time  was  malting  itself  felt 
in  medical  practice;  and  this,  combined  with  Corvisart's 
fame,,  brought  the  methoil  of  percussion  into  immediate 
and  well-deserved  iwpularit".  Thus  was  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  the  methrMl  of  so-called  physical  diagnosis, 
which  is  one  of  the  corner-stones  of  modern  medicine. 
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Tlie  method  of  physical  diagnosis  as  practised  il 
(lay  was  b_v  no  moans  conijileted,  Iiowever,  with  t]« 
work  of  Corvisart.  Percussion  alone  tolls  much  less 
Lhiin  half  tlio  story  that  may  lie  elicite«:l  from  the  orgaos 
of  the  clicsl  by  proper  iiilerrogHtion.  The  remaiod^of 
the  story  can  only  be  learned  by  applying  the  ear  it»ell 
lo  the  chest,  directly  or  indirectly.  Simple  as  this 
seonis,  no  ono  thought  of  practising  it  for  some  Tears 
after  Corvisurt  had  shown  the  value  of  percussion. 
Then,  in  1815,  another  Paria  physician,  Ren^  ThtepiiUe 
Hyacinthe  Launnoc,  discoverixl,  almust  by  accident,  tlut 
the  sound  of  the  heiirt-beiit  coulJ  be  heard  surprisingly 
through  a  cylinder  of  pajwr  held  to  the  eur  and  againsi 
the  imtient's  chest.  Acting  on  the  hint  thus  received, 
Liiunneo  substiluted  a  hollow  cylinder  of  wood  for  the 
paper,  and  found  himself  provided  with  an  instranient 
through  which  not  naerely  heart  sounds,  but  miirmnrs 
of  the  lungs  in  respjnition,  could  be  beard  with  almost 
startling  distinctness. 

The  pusaibility  of  associating  the  varying  cheat  sounds 
with  diseased  conditions  of  the  organs  within  appealed 
to  the  fertile  mind  of  Laennec  as  opening  new  vistas  in 
tlierapeutics,  which  he  determined  to  enter  to  the  fullest 
extent  practicable.  Hi.'?  connection  with  the  hospitalaof 
Paris  gave  him  full  opportunity  in  this  direction,  and  Iiis 
lalnirs  of  the  next  few  years  served  not  merely  to  estab- 
lish tlie  v.ihm  of  the  new  metiiml  as  an  aid  to  diagnosis, 
but  laid  the  fonndation  also  for  the  science  of  morbid 
anatomy.  In  1819  LaGnnec  published  the  results  of  bis 
labors  in  a  work  called  Ti-aile  ifAumultation.  M^diaU, 
u  work  which  forms  one  of  the  landmarks  of  scientific 
medicine,  fiy  mediate  auscultation  is  meant  of  coarse 
the  interrogation  of  the  ohest  with  the  aid  of  the  little 
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instrument  already  referred  to,  an  instrument  which  its 
originator  thought  hardly  worth  naming  until  various 
barbarous  appelhitiona  were  applied  to  it  by  others,  after 
which  Laennec  decided  to  call  it  ihe  stethoscope,  a  name 
which  it  has  ever  since  retained. 

In  subsequent  years  the  form  of  the  stethoscope,  as 
usually  employed,  was  modified,  and  its  value  augment- 
ed by  a  binauricular  attachment;  and  in  very  recent 
years  a  further  improvement  has  been  made  through  ap- 
plication of  the  principle  of  the  telephone;  but  the  es- 
sentials of  auscultation  with  the  stethoscope  were  estab- 
lished in  much  detail  by  Laennec,  and  the  honor  must 
always  be  his  of  thus  taking  one  of  tlie  longest  single 
steps  by  which  practical  medicine  has  in  our  century  ac- 
quired the  right  to  be  considered  a  nitional  science. 
Lai-'nnec's  efforts  cost  him  his  life,  for  he  died  in  1826 
of  a  lung  disease  acquired  in  the  course  of  his  hospital 
practice;  but  even  Ijefore  this  his  fame  was  universal, 
and  the  value  of  his  method  had  been  recognized  all 
over  the  world.  Not  long  after,  in  1S2S,  yet  another 
French  physician,  Piorry,  jierfected  the  method  of  per- 
cussion by  introducing  the  custom  of  tapping,  not  the 
chest  directly,  but  tlie  finger  or  a  small  metal  oi  bard 
rubber  plate  held  against  the  chest — mediate  percussion, 
in  short.  This  perfected  the  methods  of  physical  diag- 
nosis of  diseases  of  the  chest  in  all  essentials;  and  from 
that  day  till  this  percussion  and  auscultation  have  held 
an  nnquestioned  place  in  the  regular  armamentarium  of 
the  physician. 

Coupled  with  the  new  method  of  physical  diagnosis 
in  the  effort  to  substitute  knowledge  for  guess-work 
cuiue  the  studies  of  the  e.x  peri  mental  physiologists — in 
particular,  Marshall  Hali  in  England,  and  Francois  Ma- 
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gendie  in  Fmnce;  and  the  joint  efforts  of  these  various 
workers  led  presently  to  the  abandonment  of  those  se- 
vere and  often  irrational  depletive  methods — blood-let- 
ting and  the  like — tbut  bad  previously  dominated  med- 
ical pruclice.  To  this  end  also  the  "  statistical  method," 
introduced  by  Louis  and  his  followers,  largely  contrib- 
uted ;  and  by  the  close  of  the  lii'st  third  of  our  century 
tlie  idea  was  gaining  ground  that  the  province  of  thera- 
peutics is  lo  aid  nature  in  combating  disease,  and  that 
this  may  often  be  better  accomplished  by  simple  means 
than  by  the  heroic  measures  hitherto  thought  necessary. 
In  a  word,  scientific  etnpiricism  was  beginning  to  gain  a 
hearing  in  medicine,  as  against  the  metaphysical  precon- 
ceptions of  the  earlier  generations. 


I  have  just  adverted  to  the  fact  thnt  Napoleon  Bona^ 
parte,  as  First  Consul  and  as  Emperor,  was  the  victim 
of  a  malady  which  caused  him  to  seek  the  advice  of  the 
most  distinguished  physicians  of  Paris.  It  is  a  little 
shocking  to  modern  sensibilities  to  read  that  these 
physicians,  except  Corvisart,  diagnosed  the  distinguished 
patient's  malady  as  "gale  r^percutee" — that  is  to  say, 
in  idiomatic  English,  the  itch  "struck  in."  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  no  physician  of  to-day  would 
make  so  inconsiderate  a  diagnosis  in  the  ease  of  a  royal 
patient.  If  by  any  chance  a  distinguished  patient  were 
afflicted  with  the  itch,  the  sagacious  physician  would 
carefully  hide  the  fact  behind  circumlocutions,  and  pro- 
ceed to  eradicate  the  disease  with  all  despatch.  That 
the  physicians  of  Napoleon  did  otherwise  is  evidence 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  disease  in  ques- 
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tion  enjoyed  a  very  different  status.  At  thul  time,  itch, 
instead  uf  being  a  must  plebeian  malady,  was,  so  to  sny,  a 
court  disease.  It  erijiiyed  a  circulation,  in  high  circles 
and  in  low,  that  modern  tliei'apcutics  has  quite  denied 
it;  and  tlie  pbysieians  of  the  time  gave  it  a  fictitious 
added  importance  by  ascribing  to  its  influt^nce  the  ex- 
istence of  almost  any  obscure  malady  that  came  under 
their  observation.  Long  after  Napoleon's  time,  gale 
continueit  to  hold  this  pr-oud  distinction.  For  example, 
the  imaginative  Dr.  Hahnemann  did  not  hesitate  to  af- 
firm, as  a  piisitive  maxim,  that  three-ftiurths  of  all  the 
ills  that  Sesh  Ib  litsir  to  were  in  reality  nolldng  hut  va- 
rious forms  uf  "gale  repercutee." 

All  of  H'hicli  goes  to  show  how  easy  it  may  he  for  a 
maKkod  pretender  to  impose  on  credulous  humanity;  for 
nothing  is  more  clearly  established  in  modern  knowl- 
edge than  the  fact  that  "  gale  r^peroutee  "  was  simply  a 
name  to  hide  a  profound  ignorance;  no  such  diseiise  ex- 
ists, or  ever  did  exist.  Gale  itself  is  a  sufflciontly  tangi- 
ble reality,  to  be  sure;  but  it  is  a  puivly  local  disease  of 
the  skin,  due  to  a  perfectly  definite  cause,  and  the  <lire 
internal  conditions  formerly  ascribed  to  it  have  really  no 
causal  connection  with  it  whatever.  Thisdefinitecause, 
as  every  one  nowadays  knows,  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  microscopic  insect  which  has  found  lodgment  on 
the  skin,  and  has  burrowed  and  miule  itself  at  home 
there.  Kill  that  insect,  and  the  disease  is  no  more- 
hence  it  has  eume  to  be  an  axiom  with  the  modern 
physician  that  the  itch  is  one  of  the  three  or  four  dis- 
eases that  he  positively  is  able  to  care,  and  that  very 
I'-HpHedily.  But  it  was  far  otherwise  with  the  physicians 
Vof  the  first  third  of  our  century,  because  to  them  the 
se  of  the  disease  was  an  absolute  mystery. 
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It  is  true  that  here  and  there  a  physician  had  claimed 
to  find  an  insect  lodged  in  the  skin  of  a  sufferer  from 
itch,  and  two  or  three  times  the  claim  had  been  made 
that  this  was  the  cuiise  of  the  malady,  but  such  views 
were  quite  ignored  by  the  general  profession,  and  in 
1833  it  was  stated  in  an  authoritative  medicid  treatise 
that  the  "cause  of  gaie  is  absolutely  uiiiinown."  But 
even  at  this  time,  as  it  curiously  happened,  there  were 
certain  ignorant  laymen  who  had  attained  to  a  bit  of 
medical  knowledge  that  was  withheld  from  the  inner 
circles  of  the  profession.  As  the  peasantry  of  England 
before  Jenner  had  known  of  the  curative  value  of  cow- 
pox  over  small-pox,  so  the  peasant  women  of  Poland 
had  learned  that  the  annoying  skin  disease  from  which 
they  suffered  was  caused  by  an  almost  invisible  insect, 
and,  furthermore,  had  acquired  the  trick  of  dislodging 
the  pestiferous  little  creature  with  the  point  of  a  needle. 
From  them  a  youth  of  the  country,  F.  Itenucci  by 
name,  learned  the  open  secret,  lie  conveyed  it  to  Paris 
when  he  went  there  to  study  medicine,  and  in  1834 
demonstrated  it  to  his  master,  Alibert.  This  physician, 
at  first  sceptical,  soon  was  convinced,  and  gave  out  the 
discovery  to  the  medical  world  with  an  authority  that 
led  to  early  acceptance. 

Now  the  importance  of  all  this,  in  the  present  con- 
nection, is  not  at  all  that  it  gave  the  clew  to  the  metho<l 
of  cure  of  a  single  disease.  What  makes  the  discovery 
epochal  is  the  fact  that  it  drop]>ed  a  brand-new  idea 
into  the  niedical  ranks— an  idea  diistined,  in  the  long- 
run,  to  prove  itself  a  veritable  bomb — the  idea,  namely, 
that  a  minute  and  quite  unsuspected  animal  parasite 
may  be  the  cause  of  a  well-known,  widely  prevalent, 
and  important  human  disease.     Of  course  the  full  fore 
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of  this  idea  oould  only  be  appreciated  in  the  light  of 
later  knowledge;  but  even  at  the  time  of  its  coming  it 
suHiced  to  give  a  great  impetus  to  that  new  medical 
knowledge,  baaed  on  microscopical  studies,  which  had 
but  recently  been  made  accessible  by  the  inventions 
of  the  lens-makers.  The  new  knoH'ledge  clanlied  one 
very  tuibid  medical  pool,  and  pointed  the  way  to  the 
clarification  of  many  others. 

Almost  at  the  same  time  that  the  Folish  medical  stu- 
dent was  demonstrating  the  itch  mite  in  Paris,  it 
chanced,  curiously  enough,  that  another  medical  stu- 
dent, this  time  an  Englishman,  made  au  analogous  dis- 
covery, of  perhaps  even  greater  importance.  Indeed, 
this  English  discovery  in  its  initial  stages  slightly  ante- 
dated the  other,  for  it  was  in  1S33  that  the  student  in 
question,  James  Paget,  interne  in  Saint  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  London,  while  dissecting  the  muscular  tissues 
of  a  human  subject,  found  little  specks  of  extraneous 
matter,  which,  when  taken  to  the  professor  of  compara- 
tive anatomj',  Kicbard  Owen,  were  ascertained,  with  the 
aid  of  the  microscope,  to  be  the  cocoon  of  a  minute  and 
hitherto  unknown  insect,  Owen  named  the  insect  Tri- 
china spiralis.  After  the  discovery  was  published,  it 
transpired  that  similar  s]>ecks  had  been  observed  by 
several  earlier  investigators,  but  no  one  had  previously 
suspected,  or,  at  any  rate,  demonstrated  their  nature. 
Nor  was  the  full  story  of  the  trichina  made  out  for  a 
"  long  time  after  Owen's  discovery.  It  was  not  till  1847 
that  the  American  anatomist  Dr.  Joseph  Leidy  found 
the  cysts  of  trichina  in  the  tissues  of  i>ork ;  and  another 
decade  or  so  elapsed  after  that  before  German  workers, 
chief  among  whom  were  Leuckart,  Virchow,  and  Zen- 
ker, proved  that  tiie  parasite  gets  into  the  human  sys- 


vrl.o  had  been  uiistHkoii  for  rheuiiiatieni,  typhoid  fe' 
anJ  othup  tniilittlies.  Tlien  the  meilical  world  was  Oj 
for  a  time  over  tie  subject  of  trichinosis ;  government 
speciion  of  pork  was  established  in  some  parts  of  C 


lany ;  American  pork  was  excluded  altogether  from 
France ;  and  the  whole  subject  thus  came  prominently  to 
public  attention.  But  important  as  tbe  trichina  parasite 
proved  on  its  own  account  in  the  end,  its  greatest  im- 
portance, after  all,  was  in  the  share  it  played  in  direct- 
ing attention  at  the  lime  of  its  discovery  in  1833  tw  the 
subject  of  microscopic  parasites  in  general. 

The  decade  that  followed  that  discovery  was  a  time 
of  great  activity  in  the  study  of  mit-roscopic  organisms 
and  microscopic  tissues,  and  such  men  as  Ehrenbergand 
Ilenle  and  Bory  Saint  Vincent  and  Kulliker  and  Itokl- 
tansky  and  Remak  and  Dujardin  were  widening  the 
bounds  of  knowledge  of  this  new  subject  with  details 
j  that  cannot  be  moi-e  than  referred  lu  here.  But  the 
lorowning  achievement  of  the  period  in  this  direction 
was  the  discovery  made  hy  the  German  J.  L.  Sclioen- 
leiii  in  1839,  that  a  very  common  and  most  distressing 
disease  of  the  scalp,  known  as  favus,  is  really  due  to  the 
presence  and  growth  on  the  scalp  of  a  vegetable  organ- 
ism of  microscopic  size.  Thus  it  was  ma<ie  clear  that 
not  merely  animal  but  also  vegetable  organisms  of  ob- 
scure, microscopic  species  have  causal  relations  to  the 
diseases  with  which  mankind  is  afflicted.  TItis  knowl- 
edge of  the  parasites  was  another  long  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  scientific  tnediciil  knowledge;  but  the  heiirhts  to 
which  this  knowledge  led  were  not  to  be  scaled,  or  even 
recognized,  until  another  genemtion  of  workers  had  en- 
tered the  field. 


Ueantime,  in  quite  another  Seld  of  medicine,  events 
rere  developing  which  led  presently  to  a  revelation  of 
[Kater  immediate  inip(.)rtance  to  humanity   than  any 
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other  discovery  that  had  come  in  tbe  century,  perban 
in  any  field  of  science  whatever.     This  was  the  disooq 
ery  of  tlie  pain -dispel  ting  power  of  the  vapor  of  t 
phiiric  etlier,  inhaled  by  a  patient  undergoing  a  sorgid 
operation.     Tliis  discovery  come  solely  out  of  Ameriq 
anti   it   stands   curiously   isolated,  since   apparently  j 
minds  in  any  other  country  were  trending  towards^ 
even  vaguely.     Davy,  in  England,  had  indeed  or 
the  method  of  medication  by  inhalation,  and  carried  out 
some  most  interesting  ex|)eriments   Kfty  years  earlier, 
and  it  was  doubtless  his  ex|)eriments  with  niti'ous  o 
gas  that  gave  the  clew  to  one  of  the  American  invet 
gators;  but  this  was  the  sole  contribution  of  precedilj 
generations  to  the  subject,  and  since  the  beginning's 
the  century,  wnen  Davy  turned  his  attention  tu  otbj 
matters,  no  one  had  made  the  sliglitest  advance  aloi 
the  same  line  until  an   American   dentist  renewed  t 
investigation.     Morwver,   there   had    been   nothing  f 
Davy's  experiments  tii  siiow  that  a  surgical  operatiq 
might  be  rendered   painless  in  this  way ;  and.  indot 
the  surgeons  of  Europe  had  acknowledged  with  one  q 
cord  that  sU   hope  <if  finding  a   means  to  secure  thjj 
most  d(«irable  end  must  he  utterly  abandoned — that  ti 
surgeon's  knife  must  ever  remain  a  synonym  for  bIoI 
anil   indescribable   torture.     By  an  odd   ouinoidenoe  it 
chanced   that  Sir  Benjamin   Brodie,  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  English  surgeons,  had  publicly  expressed  this 
as  his  delibei'ate  though  regretted  opinion   at  a  tim 
when  the  quest  which  he  considered  futile  had  alread<^ 
led  to  the  most  brilliant  success  in  America,  and  whiUi 
the  announcement  of  the  discovery,  which  then  had  no^ 
transatlantic  cable  to  convey  it,  was  actually  on  its  wa) 
to  the  Old  World. 
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Th^  American  dentist  just  referred  to,  who  n-as,  with 
one  exception  to  be  noted  presently,  the  first  man  in  tbe 
world  to  conceive  that  the  administration  of  a  definite 
drug  might  render  a  surgical  operation  painless,  and  to 
give  the  belief  application,  was  Dr.  Horace  Wells,  of 
Hartford,  Connecticut.  The  drug  with  which  he  experi- 
niented  was  nitrous  oxide;  the  operation  which  he  ren- 
dered painless  was  no  more  important  than  the  extrac- 
tion of  a  tooth — yet  it  sufficed  to  mark  a  principle;  the 
year  of  the  experiment  was  1S44. 

The  experiments  of  Dr.  Wells,  however,  though  im- 
portant, were  not  sufficiently  demonstrative  to  bring  the 
matter  prominently  to  the  attention  of  the  medical 
world.  The  drug  with  which  he  experimented  proved 
not  always  reliable,  and  he  himself  seems  ultimately  to 
have  given  the  matter  up,  or  at  least  to  have  relaxed  bis 
efforts.  But  meantime  a  friend,  to  whom  he  bad  com- 
municated  his  belief  and  expectations,  took  the  matter 
up.  and  with  unreinittincr  zeal  carried  forward  experi- 
ments that  were  destined  to  lead  to  more  tangible  re- 
sults. This  friend  was  another  dentist,  Dr.  W.  T.  G. 
Morton,  of  Buston,  tlien  a  young  man,  full  of  youthful 
energy  and  enthusiasm.  He  seems  to  have  felt  that  the 
drug  with  which  Wells  had  experimented  was  not  the 
most  practicable  one  for  the  purpose,  and  so  for  several 
months  he  experimented  with  other  allied  drugs,  nntil 
finally  he  hit  upon  sulphuric  ethor,  and  with  this  was 
able  to  make  experiments  upon  animals,  and  then  upon 
patients  in  the  dental  chair,  that  seemed  to  him  abso- 
lutely demonstrative. 

Full  of  eager  enthusiasm, and  absolutely  confident  of  his 
results,  he  at  once  went  to  Dr.  ,T.  C.  Warren,  one  of  the 
foremost  surgeons  of  Boston,  and  asked  permission  to 
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test  bis  disooTerr  decisively  on  one  nt  the  patients  at 
tke  Bostoa  Hospital  during  a  severe  operation.  The  re- 
(fN<l  infTpintml-  tbetest  was  made  on  October  L6,l!il6, 
in  ibe  preatncg  of  svvenl  of  the  foremoot  sur;^>ns  o[ 
tbe  cttj  and  of  a  body  of  metlicttl  students.  TtK*  pt 
IWMT  slFfM  qatetiy  while  the  surgeon's  knife  tvas  plii;'!, 
aad  awkv  to  astonisheil  comprehension  th»t  t)ie  nnU-al 
was  over.  Tbo  mpossiUe,  the  miraculous,  had  bvex  ■u'- 
cocuplttbed. 

Swiftly  as  stean  coahl  carry  it — slowly  enough  w 
rikooU  think  ii  tiMJay — the  news  was  bi-ntlded  pi  all  tl!-> 
iTMrld.  tt  was  rooMTcd  in  Europe  witli  inoreduliir. 
wkids  vanishM)  before  rv|teiited  experiments.  Sui;gw>ns 
nm  loaUi  to  hHieri!  that  ether,  n  dru^  that  had  long 
brld  a  place  in  the  subordinate  unnamentarinm  of  the 
pliysacian.  eoukl  acoviii^ilish  soch  a  minicle.  But  sccpli- 
eism  nnubcd  bc-fon*  the  te^lji  n'biob  any  sui^eon  mJ^ht 
make,  and  which  sur)^>ona  »lt  over  the  world  did  ranUc 
within  the  next  few  weeks.  Then  there  came  a  linger- 
ing outcry  front  a  few  surgeons,  notably  some  (»f  ilie 
nu^wians.  that  the  shock  of  pain  wns  benefjcinl  to  Ilic 
patient,  bence  that  amestbesia — as  Dr.  Oliver  Womli'l) 
lloliues  bad  chrislenMl  the  new  inelhod— was  ii  proced- 
nre  n<tt  lo  be  ailvisrHl.  Then.  too.  there  came  a  hne- 
und-CTT  fiwu  many  a  pnlpit  that  pain  was  God-given. 
and  hence,  on  moral  grounds,  to  be  clung  to  rather  tlinn 
renounced.  But  the  iwicry  of  the  nnlediluvians  of  both 
bospital  and  jHilpit  quickly  received  its  quietus;  for  soon 
it  was  dear  that  tlie  (vitient  who  did  not  suffer  the 
shock  of  pain  during  an  operation  rallied  liettor  than  the 
iMie  who  did  so  suffer,  while  all  humanity  outside  the 
pulpit  criwi  sliame  to  the  spirit  that  would  doom  man- 
kind to  suffer  nee<lless  agony.     And  so  withi 
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months  after  that  initial  operation  at  the  Boston  Hos- 
pital in  1846,  ether  had  made  good  its  conquest  of  pain 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  Only  by  the  most  ac- 
tive use  of  the  imagination  can  we  of  this  present  day 
realize  the  fall  meaning  of  that  victory. 

It  remains  to  be  added  that  in  the  subsequent  bicker- 
ings  over  the  discovery — such  bickerings  as  follow  every 
great  advance — two  other  names  came  into  prominent 
notice  as  sharers  in  the  glory  of  the  new  method.  Both 
these  were  Americans — the  one,  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson, 
of  Boston ;  the  other,  Dr.  Crawford  W.  Long,  of  Ala- 
bama. As  to  Dr.  Jackson,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he 
seems  to  have  had  some  vague  inkling  of  the  |)eculiar 
properties  of  ether  before  Morton's  discovery.  lie  even 
suggested  the  use  of  this  drug  to  Morton,  not  knowing 
that  Morton  had  already  tried  it;  hut  this  is  the  full 
measure  of  his  association  with  the  discoverv.  Hence  it 
is  clear  that  Jackson's  claim  to  equal  share  with  Mor- 
ton in  the  discovery  was  unwarranted,  not  to  say  ab- 
surd. 

Dr.  Long's  association  with  the  matter  was  far  differ- 
ent, and  altogether  honorable.  Bv  one  of  those  coinci- 
dences  so  common  in  the  history  of  discoverv,  he  was 
experimenting  with  ether  as  a  pain-destroyer  simulta- 
neously with  Morton,  though  neither  so  much  iis  knew 
of  the  existence  of  the  other.  While  a  medical  student 
he  had  once  inhaled  ether  for  the  intoxicant  effects,  as 
other  medical  students  were  wont  to  do,  and  when  par- 
tially under  influence  of  the  drug  he  had  noticed  that  a 
chance  blow  to  his  shins  was  painless.  This  gave  him 
the  idea  that  ether  miglit  be  used  in  surgical  operations; 
and  in  sul)sequent  yeai*s,  in  tlie  course  of  liis  practice  in 

a  small  Georgia  town,  he  put  the  idea  into  successful 
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execution.  There  appeiira  to  be  no  donbt  wfaateva 
ho  porfonned  ituoot»sfnl  mJDor  operations  under 
some  Uvo  or  three  years  before  Morton's  final  il( 
Htration ;  bonce  thut  the  merit  of  first  using-  tbe 
or  indeed  any  drug,  in  this  way  belongs  u*  him. 
unfurlunalely  Dr.  Long  did  not  quite  trust  the  evi 
of  bis  own  ex|>eriin<.-nts.  .Inst  at  that  time  the  mt 
journals  were  full  of  iict;i>iints  of  experimeuts  in  i 
|)atnle8s  operation?  were  siiid  to  be  j»erfortned  tbi 
practice  of  hypnotism,  and  Dr.  Long  feared  that  hit 
success  might  be  dnu  to  an  JHcidenluIhypnotio  Jnfll 
rather  tbun  to  the  drug.  Hence  he  delayed  annoui 
bis  apparent  discovery  until  he  should  hare  opporti 
fur  fiirtlier  lesls — and  op|x)rlunilies  did  not  conte  ( 
d!iy  to  the  country  practitioner.  And  while  lie  \\a 
Morton  anticipated  him,  and  tbe  discovery  was  r 
tfnown  to  the  wortd  without  bis  aid.  It  was  a  tnii 
entitle  caution  timt  actuale<i  Dr.  Long  to  this  delay 
thi>  citution  cost  him  the  credit,  which  might  other 
have  been  liis.  of  giving  to  the  worhl  one  of  tbe  grw 
lilessings  thai  science  has  ever  conferred  upon 
[mnilly. 

A  ff  w  months  after  the  use  of  ether  became  geii' 
ibe  Scolcli  surgeon  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson  discovemi 
another  ilrug.  chloroform,  could  be  administered  < 
similiir  offocts;  that  it  would,  indeed,  in  many  casi^ 
dune  aniesthti^sia  more  advantageously  even  than  el 
From  that  day  till  this  surgeons  hitve  been  more  or 
divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the 
drugs;  hut  this  fact,  of  course,  has  no  bearing  wliatJ 
upon  the  merit  of  the  first  discovery  of  the  nietbot 
amesthesta.  Even  had  some  other  drug  subseque 
quite  banished  ether,  the  honor  of  tbe  discovery  of 
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beneficent  method  of  anaesthesia  would  have  been  in  no 
wise  invalidated.  And  despite  all  cavillings,  it  18  an- 
etiuivocally  established  that  the  man  wlio  gave  that 
method  to  the  world  was  William  T.  G.  Mortun. 


L 


This  discovery  of  the  anfestbetio  power  of  drugs  was 
destined  presently,  in  addition  to  its  direct  beneficences, 
to  aid  greatly  in  the  progress  of  scientific  medicine,  by 
facilitating  those  experimental  studies  of  animals  from 
which,  before  the  day  of  anaesthesia,  many  humane 
physicians  were  withheld,  and  which  in  recent  years  have 
led  to  discoveries  of  such  inestimable  value  to  humanity. 
But  for  the  moment  this  possibility  was  quite  overahad- 
owed  by  the  direct  benefits  of  ansesthesia,  and  the  long 
strides  that  were  taken  in  scientific  medicine  during  the 
first  fifteen  years  after  Morton's  discovery  were  mainly 
independent  of  such  aid.  These  stops  were  taken,  in- 
deed, in  a  field  that  at  first  glance  might  seem  to  have 
a  very  slight  connection  with  medicine.  Moreover,  the 
chief  worker  in  the  field  was  not  himself  a  physician. 
He  was  a  ctiomist,  and  the  work  in  which  he  was  now 
engaged  was  the  study  of  alooholic  fermentation  in  vi- 
nous liquors.  Yet  these  studies  paved  the  way  for  the 
most  important  advances  that  medicine  has  made  in  any 
century  towards  the  plane  of  true  science;  and  to  this 
man  more  than  to  any  other  single  individual — it  might 
almost  be  saiti  more  than  to  all  other  individmds — was 
due  this  wonderful  advance.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to 
add  that  the  name  of  this  marvellous  chemist  was  Louis 
Pasteur. 

The  studies  of  fermentation  which  Pasteur  entered 
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upon  in  tS54  were  aiineJ  at  the  soIutiuD  of  a  00Dt(t> 
versy  tliat  liaii  been  witging  in  the  scientific  world  with 
varying  degrees  of  iiciivJly  for  a  quarter  of  a  cenlury. 
IJuck  in  il]etbirUe3,in  theduyuC  theeitrly  entbosiasmorer 
llio  purftictotl  microscope,  there  liad  arisen  a  neir  inter 
i\st  iD  ilio  luiniite  forms  of  life  n*liioh  Leeunrenlioek  and 
some  of  tbo  otbor  early  workers  with  the  Inns  hud  first 
(lescrjbeil,  and  which  now  were  showa  to  be  of  almost 
universal  provalenoe.  These  minute  organisms  had  bean 
(ttudicd  more  or  less  by  a  host  of  oliservera,  but  in  p8^ 
ticular  by  the  Frenchman  Ca-iniani  Latour  und  the  Ger 
man,  of  ciiil-lheory  fame,  Theodor  Scliwann.  These 
men,  working  independently,  hud  reached  the  Ooncln- 
sion,  alxnit  1H37,  that  tha  micro-organisms  play  a  vastly 
more  iraporUnt  nMe  in  the  economy  of  nature  tbati  any 
one  previously  liiul  su|>poseil.  Thoy  held,  for  example, 
that  the  minute  specks  vvhicli  largely  make  up  the  sal>- 
stance  of  yeast  are  living  vegetiible  organisms,  and  thai 
tlie  gp)wth  of  these  organisms  is  the  cause  of  the  im- 
portant and  familiar  process  of  fermentation.  Thev 
even  came  to  hold,  at  least  tentatively,  the  opinion  that 
tiie  someivhat  similar  microHsri^nisms  to  be  found  in  all 
putrefying  matter,  animal  or  vegetable,  had  a  causal  re- 
lation to  the  process  of  putrefaction. 

This  view,  i>ariicnlarly  aa  to  the  nature  of  pntrefio- 
tion,  was  expressed  cvi-n  more  outspokenly  a  little  later 
by  the  French  botanist  Turpin.  Views  so  supported 
naturally  gained  a  following;  it  was  equally  natural 
that  so  radical  an  innovation  should  be  antagonized.  In 
this  case  it  chanced  that  one  of  the  most  dominating 
scientilic  niinda  of  the  time,  that  of  Liebig,  took  a  firm 
and  agiffessive  stand  against  the  new  doctrine.  In  1839 
he  promulgate)!  Iiis  rauious  doctrine  of  fermentation,^ 
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which  he  stood  out  firmly  against  any  "vttalistic"  ex- 
planation of  thtt  ptienomena,  alleging  that  the  presence 
of  micro-organisms  in  fermenting  and  putrefying  sub- 
stances was  merely  incidental,  and  in  no  sense  causal. 
This  opinion  of  the  great  German  chemist  was  in  a 
measure  substantiated  by  experiments  of  his  compatriot 
Ilelmboitz,  whose  earlier  experiments  confirmed,  but 
later  ones  contradicted,  the  observations  of  Schwann, 
and  this  combined  authority  gave  the  vitalistio  concep- 
tion a  blow  from  which  it  had  not  rallied  at  the  time 
when  Pasteur  entered  the  field.  Indeed,  it  was  current- 
ly regarded  as  settled  that  the  early  students  of  the 
subject  had  vastly  overestimated  the  importance  of  mi- 
cro-organisms. 

And  so  it  came  as  a  new  revelation'to  the  generality  of 
scientists  of  the  time,  when,  in  1857  and  the  succeeding 
half-decade,  Pasteur  published  the  results  of  his  re- 
searches, in  which  the  question  had  been  put  to  a  series 
of  altogether  new  tests,  and  brought  to  unequivocal 
demonstration. 

He  proved  that  the  micro-organisms  do  all  that  bis 
most  imaginative  predecessors  had  suspected,  and  mora. 
Without  them,  he  proved,  there  would  be  no  fermenta- 
tion, no  putrefaction— no  decay  of  any  tissues,  except  by 
the  slow  process  of  oxidation.  It  is  the  micrtecopio 
yeast  plant  which,  by  seizing  on  certain  atoms  of  the 
inoleoule,  liberates  the  remaining  atoms  in  the  form  of 
carlKinie  acid  and  alcohol,  thus  effecting  fermentation; 
it  is  another  microscopic  plant — a  bacterium,  as  Devaine 
had  christenai  it — which  in  a  similar  way  effects  the 
destruction  of  organic  molecules,  producing  the  condi- 
tion which  wo  call  putrefaction.  Pasteur  showed,  to 
the  amazement  of  biologists,  that  there  are  certain  forms 
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of  those  bacteria  wliicli  secure  the  oxygen  which  nil  or- 
gfinic  life  requires,  not  frum  the  air,  but  by  breaking  np 
unstable  molecules  in  wliich  oxygen  is  combined  ;  Ihal 
piitrofactiun,  in  short,  has  its  foundation  in  the  activities 
of  those  so-called  uniierobic  bacteria. 

In  a  word,  Pasteur  showed  that  all  the  many  fainilinr 
processes  of  the  ilway  of  organic  ti^ues  are,  in  effect, 
forms  of  fermentation,  and  would  not  take  place  at  all 
except  for  the  prosonce  of  the  living  micro-organ  isms. 
A  piece  of  meat,  for  example.  su3|>ended  in  an  atmos- 
phere free  from  germs,  will  dry  up  gradually,  wilboui 
the  slightest  sign  of  putrefaction,  regardless  of  the  tem- 
perature or  other  uondilions  to  which  it  may  have  been 
subjected. 

There  was  nothing  in  these  studies  bearing  directly 
upon  the  question  of  Hnimal  diseases,  yet  before  they 
weie  finished  they  hiid  sliraulateil  progi-ess  in  more  than 
one  field  of  pathology.  At  the  rery  outset  they  sufficed 
to  start  ufrt-sh  the  inquiry  as  to  the  role  played  by  mi- 
cro-organisms in  disease.  In  particuUr,  they  led  the 
French  physician  Uevaine  to  return  to  some  interrupted 
studios  which  ho  had  made  ten  yeui-s  before,  in  reference 
to  the  animal  diseuae  called  anthrax,  or  splenic  fever,  a 
disctiso  that  cost  the  farmers  of  Europe  millions  v( 
francs  annually  througli  loss  of  sheep  and  cattle.  In 
l^iiO,  Deraine  had  seen  multitudes  of  bacteria  in  the 
blood  of  animals  who  had  died  of  anthrax,  but  be  did 
not  at  that  time  think  of  them  us  having  a  causal  rela- 
tion to  the  disease.  Kow.  however,  in  186;t,  stimulated 
bv  Pasteur's  new  revelations  reganling  the  power  of 
bacteria,  he  returned  to  the  subject,  and  soon  became 
convinced,  through  experiments  by  menns  of  inocula- 
tion, tJiat  the  microscopic  organisms  he  had  discovei 
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were  the  veritable  and  ibe  sole  cause  of  the  infectious 
disease  anthrax. 

The  publication  of  this  belief  in  1863  aroosed  a  furor 
of  controversy.  That  a  microscopic  vegetable  could 
cause  a  virulent  systemic  disease  was  an  idea  altogether 
too  startling  to  be  accepted  in  a  day,  and  the  generality 
of  biologists  and  physicians  demanded  more  convincing 
proofs  than  Devaine  as  yet  was  able  to  offer. 

Natumlly  a  host  of  other  investigators  all  over  the 
World  entered  the  field.  Foremost  among  these  was  the 
German  Dr.  Robert  Koch,  who  soon  corroborated  all 
that  Devaine  had  observed,  and  carried  the  experiments 
further  in  the  direction  of  the  cultivation  of  successive 
generations  of  the  bacteria  in  at'tilicial  media,  inocula- 
tions being  made  from  such  pure  cultures  of  the  eiglith 
generation,  with  the  astonishing  result  that  animals  thns 
inoculated  at  once  succumbed  to  the  disease. 

Such  experiments  seem  demonstrative,  yet  the  world 
was  unconvinced,  and  in  1876,  while  the  controversy 
was  still  at  its  height,  Pasteur  was  prevailed  upon  to 
take  the  matter  in  hand.  The  great  chemist  was  be- 
coming more  and  moie  exclusively  a  biologist  as  the 
^'eiirs  passed,  and  in  recent  years  his  famous  studies  of 
thesilk-worm  diseases,  which  he  proved  dueto  bacterial  in- 
fection, and  of  thequestion  of  spontaneous  generation,  had 
givenhim  unequalled  resources  in  microscopical  technique. 
And  so  when,  with  the  aid  of  his  laboratory  associates 
Dnclaux  and  Chamberland  and  Rous,  he  took  up  the 
mooted  anthrax  question,  the  scientific  world  awaited 
the  issue  with  bated  breath.  And  when,  in  1877,  Pas- 
teur was  ready  to  report  on  his  studies  of  anthrax,  ho 
came  forward  with  such  a  wealth  of  demonstrative  ex- 
periments— experiments  the  rigid  accuracy  of  which  no 
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one  would  for  a  momenl  think  of  questioning — going  to 
provo  the  bacterial  origin  of  anthrax,  that  scepticism 
was  at  last  quieted  for  all  time  to  come. 

Henocforlh  no  on«  could  doubt  that  tlio  oontagiotiE 
disease  nntlirux  is  duu  exclusively  to  tho  introduction 
inlo  an  aiiiiiial's  8_vst«m  of  a  specific  germ— a  inioro- 
Hcopic  phiHl  —  which  develops  there.  And  no  logical 
mind  could  have  a  reason iibk*  doubt  that  what  is  pmred 
true  of  one  infectious  disease  would  some  day  be  proTfld 
true  also  of  other,  porliaiis  uf  all,  forms  of  infectious 
maladies. 

Hitherto  the  cause  of  contagion,  by  which  certain 
niidudies  spread  tram  individuitl  to  individual,  had  been 
u  total  mystery,  quite  unillumined  by  tite  \ugue  terms 
"  minsni,''  "  humor,"  "  virus,"  and  the  like  cloaks  of  ig- 
norance. Uere  and  there  n  prophet  of  science,  as  Sch  wai 
and  llenle,  lisd  guessed  the  secret;  but  guessing,  in^ 
ence.  is  far  enough  from  knowing.  Now,  for  the  J 
lime,  the  world  ilvw-u^.  :tnd  medicine  had  taken  anol 
gigantic  stride  towanls  the  heights  of  e.\iict  science;.! 


Meantime  in  a  different,  though  allied,  field  of  i 
cine  there  had  been  a  complementary  growth  that  1 
to  immediate  results  of  even  more  practical  imix»rtance. 
I  mean  the  theory  and  practice  of  antise|>sis  in  surgery. 
This  advance,  like  the  other,  came  as  a  direct  outgrowth 
of  Pasteur's  fermentation  studies  of  alcoholic  beverages, 
though  not  at  the  hands  of  Pasteur  himself.  Struck  by 
the  boundless  implications  of  Pasteur's  revelations  re- 
garding the  bacteria.  Dr.  Joseph  Lister  (the  present 
Lord  Lister),  then  of  Glasgow,  set  about  as  early  i 
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1860  to  make  a  wonderful  application  of  these  ideas.  If 
putrefuclion  is  alwavs  due  to  bacterial  development,  be 
argued,  this  must  a|i[ily  us  well  to  living  u.s  to  deud  tis- 
sues; hence  tlie  putrefactive  changes  which  occur  in 
wounds  and  after  operations  on  the  human  subject,  from 
which  bluo<l-poisoning  so  often  follows,  might  be  abso- 
lutely prevented  if  the  injured  surfiices  could  be  kept 
free  from  access  of  the  germs  of  decay, 

lu  tlje  hope  of  accomplishing  this  result.  Lister  began 
ex|>eri  men  ting  witli  lirugs  that  might  kill  the  bacteria 
without  injury  to  tlie  patient,  and  with  means  to  pre-. 
vent  furtlicr  access  of  germs  once  a  wound  was  freed 
from  them.  How  well  he  succeeded,  all  the  world 
knows;  how  bitterly  he  was  antagonized  for  about  a 
score  of  years,  most  of  the  world  has  already  forg'^tten. 
As  early  as  1867,  Lister  was  able  to  publisli  results 
pointing  towarils  success  in  his  great  project ;  yet  so  in- 
credulous were  surgeons  in  general  that  even  some  years 
hiter  the  leading  surgeons  across  the  Channel  ba<i  not 
so  much  as  beard  of  his  efforts.  In  tSTO  the  soldiers  of 
Par;3  died,  as  of  old,  of  hospital  gangrene ;  and  when  in 
1871  the  French  surgeon  Alphonse  Guerin,  stimulated 
by  Pasteur's  studies,  conceived  the  idea  of  dressing 
wounds  with  cotton  in  the  hope  of  keeping  germs  from 
entering  them,  bo  was  quite  unaware  that  a  British  con- 
temporary had  preceded  him  by  a  full  decade  in  this  ef- 
forl-at  prevention,  and  ha<l  made  long  strides  towards 
complete  success.  Lister's  priority,  however,  and  the 
superiority  of  his  method,  were  freely  admitted  by  the 
French  Academy  of  Science,  which  in  1881  officially 
crowne<I  his  achievement,  as  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don had  done  the  year  before. 

By  this  time,  to  be  sure,  as  everybody  knows,  Lister's 
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new  metliotls  had  made  their  way  everywhere,  revoln- 
lionizing  ihu  [iraclit'C  of  surgery,  and  practically  banisb- 
ing  from  the  earth  raaludies  that  hitherto  bad  been  tlw 
terror  of  the  surgeon  and  the  opprubrium  of  his  ut. 
And  Uiese  bedside  studies,  conducted  in  the  end  br 
thousands  of  men  who  had  no  knowledge  of  microsoopT, 
hiid  u  large  share  in  establishing  the  general  belief  in 
the  cuusal  relation  that  microorganisms  bear  to  disease, 
which  by  about  the  year  1880  had  taken  possession  of 
the  medical  world.  But  they  did  more;  thev  brought 
into  equal  prominence  the  idea  that,  the  cause  of  a  dia- 
eused  condition  being  known,  it  may  lie  possible  as 
never  before  to  grapple  with  and  eradicate  that  condi- 
tion. 

The  controversy  over  s|X)ntaneous  generation,  which, 
thanks  to  Pasteur  and  Tyndall,  had  just  been  brought 
to  a  termination,  made  it  clear  that  no  bacterium  need 
be  feared  where  an  antecedent  bacterium  had  not  found 
lodgment;  Listerism  in  surgery  had  now  shown  how 
much  might  be  accomplished  towards  preventing  the 
access  of  germs  to  abraded  surfaces  of  the  body,  and 
destroying  those  that  already  had  found  lodgment 
there.  As  yet,  however,  there  was  no  inkling  of  a  way 
In  which  a  corresponding  onslauiclit  might  be  made  upon 
tlioso  other  germs  wliich  find  their  way  into  the  animal 
organism  by  wayof  the  mouth  and  the  nostrils, and  which, 
as  was  now  clear,  are  the  cause  of  those  contagious  disejises 
which,  first  and  hist,  claim  so  large  a  proportion  of  man- 
kind for  their  victims.  Dow  such  means  might  be 
found  now  became  the  anxious  thought  of  every  im- 
aginative physician,  of  every  working  microbiologist. 

As  it  happened,  the  world  was  not  kept  long  in  sus- 
pense.    Almost  before  the  proposttioii  had  taken 
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in  the  minds  of  the  other  leaders,  Pasteur  had  found  a 
solution.  Guided  by  the  empirical  success  of  Jenneri 
he,  like  many  others,  had  long  practised  inoculation  ex- 
periments, and  on  the  9th  of  February,  1880,  he  an- 
nounced to  the  French  Academy  of  Science  that  he  had 
found  a  method  of  so  reducing  the  virulence  of  a  disease 
germ  that,  wlien  introduced  into  the  system  of  a  sus- 
ceptible animal,  it  produced  only  a  mild  form  of  the  dis- 
ease, which,  however,  sufficed  to  protect  against  the 
asnal  virulent  form  exactly  as  vaccinia  protects  against 
small-pox.  The  particular  disease  experimented  with 
was  that  infectious  malady  of  poultry  known  familiarly 
as  "chiclien  cholera."  In  October  of  the  same  year 
Pasteur  announced  the  method  by  which  this  "attenu- 
ation of  the  virus,"  as  he  termed  it,  had  been  brought 
about — by  cnltivation  of  the  disease  germs  in  artidcJal 
media,  exposed  to  the  air;  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
assert  his  belief  that  the  method  would  prove  "suscepti- 
ble of  generalization  '' — that  is  to  say,  of  application  to 
other  diseases  than  the  particular  one  in  question. 

Within  a  few  months  he  made  good  this  prophecy, 
for  in  February,  1381,  he_  announced  to  the  Academy 
that,  with  the  aid.  as  before,  of  his  associates  MM. 
Charaberland  and  lioux,  lie  had  produced  an  attenuatetl 
virus  of  the  anthrax  microbe,  by  the  use  of  which  he 
could  protect  sheep,  and  presumably  cattle,  against  that 
fatal  malaily. 

This  announcement  was  immediately  challenged  in 
a  way  that  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  the  entire 
world.  The  president  of  an  agricultural  society,  real- 
izing the  enormous  importance  of  the  subject,  proposed 
to  Pasteur  that  his  allege<l  discovery  should  be  submit- 
ted to  a  decisive  public  test.     Ue  proposed  to  furnish  a 
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drove  of  fitly  sliecp.  half  of  which  were  to  be  inoculawi 
(vith  the  attCDHHted  virus  by  Pimeur.  Subsequently  all 
tbu  ahoep  were  to  be  inoculated  with  virulent  rims,  all 
being  ki'rjit  higethor  in  one  pen.  amler  precisely  the  siune 
conditions.  Tho  " iirotecteil"  sheep  were  to  rem:iin 
liPHlthy;  the  uiiprolectwl  ones  to  die  of  anthrnjt;» 
r«uti  the  terms  of  the  proposition.  Pasteur  ncoepteil 
the  chalion^;  he  even  pftrmitted  a  chang«  in  the  pro- 
^'riiinme  by  which  two  ^ats  were  substituted  for  two 
of  the  sheep,  iind  ten  cuttle  added  ;  atipuUting,  however, 
timt  since  his  experiments  li;id  not  yet  lieen  extended  to 
ciittle,  these  should  nut  be  regarded  as  falling  rigidly 
within  the  terms  of  the  test. 

It  was  a  test  to  try  the  soul  of  any  man,  for  all  the 
world  looked  on  iisk;mce.  prepared  to  deride  tho  maker 
of  so  preposterous  a  cklin  us  soon  as  his  claim  should  be 
proved  baseless.  Not  even  the  fame  of  Pasteur  coidd 
make  the  public  at  lar;^,  lay  or  scientilic.  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  what  he  proposed  to  accomplish.  There 
was  time  for  all  the  world  to  be  informed  of  the  proced- 
ure, for  the  first  "preventive"  inoculation,  or  vtidtinar 
tion,  as  Pasteur  termeil  it,  was  made  on  the  5th  of  Xl;iy. 
the  second  on  the  I7th;  and  another  interval  of  two 
weeks  must  ellipse  before  the  final  inoculations  with  the 
unatlenuated  virus.  Twenty-four  sheep,  one  gout,  nnd 
five  cattle  were  submitted  to  the  preliminary  vaccina- 
tions. Then,  on  the  3Ist  of  May,  all  sixty  of  the  ani- 
mals were  inoculated,  a  protected  and  an  unprotecie<l 
one  alternately,  with  an  cctremely  virulent  culture  of 
authriL-c  microbes  that  had  beun  in  Pasteur's  lalxtratory 
since  1S77.  This  accomplished,  tho  animals  were  left 
together  in  one  enclosure,  to  await  the  issue. 

Two  days  later,  the  2d  of  .fiine,  at  the  appointed  hour 
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of  rendezvona,  a  vast  orowd,  composed  of  veterinary  sur- 
geons, newspaper  correspondents,  and  farmers  from  far 
and  near,  gathered  to  witness  the  closing  scenes  of  this 
scientific  tourney.  Wliat  they  saw  was  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  scenes  in  the  history  of  peaceful  science — a 
scene  which,  as  Pasteur  declared  afterwards,  "  amazed 
the  assembly."  Scattered  about  the  enclosure,  dead, 
dying,  or  manifestly  sick  unto  death,  lay  the  unprotected 
animals,  one  and  all;  while  each  and  every  "protected" 
animal  stalked  unconcernedly  about  with  every  appear- 
ance of  perfect  health.  Twenty  of  the  slieep  and  the 
one  goat  were  already  dead;  two  other  sheep  expired 
under  the  eyes  of  the  spectators ;  the  remaining  victims 
lingered  but  a  few  hours  longer.  Thus  in  a  manner 
theatrical  enough,  not  to  say  tragic,  was  proclaimed  the 
unequivocal  victory  of  science.  Naturally  enough,  the 
unbelievers  struck  their  colors  and  surrendered  without- 
terms ;  the  principle  of  protective  vaccination,  with  a 
virus  experimentally  prepared  in  the  laboratory,  was  es- 
tablished beyond  the  reach  of  controversy. 

That  memorable  scientific  battle  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era  in  medicine.  It  was  a  foregone  con- 
clusion that  the  principle  thus  established  would  be  still 
further  generalized ;  that  it  would  be  applied  to  human 
maladies;  that,  in  all  probability,  it  would  grapple  suc- 
cessfully, sooner  or  later,  with  many  infections  diseases. 
That  expectation  has  advanced  rapidly  towards  realiza- 
tion. Pasteur  himself  made  the  application  to  the  hu- 
L  man  subject  in  the  disease  hydrophobia,  in  1885,  since 
1  which  time  that  hitherto  most  fatal  of  maladies  has 
L  largely  lost  its  terrors.  Thousands  of  persons,  bitten 
phy  mad  dogs,  have  been  snatched  from  the  fatal  conse- 
I  quences  of  that  mishap  by  this  met  '    iteur 
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Institnlo  in  Paris,  and  at  the  similar  institutes,  boilt  M 
ibe  model  of  tbls  [mrt-nl  one,  that  bave  been  established 
all  over  tile  world,  in  regions  as  widelj  separated  m 
New  York  and  Mha-Trang.  '■  j 


In  the  prodnction  of  the  rabies  raooine  Pasteur  and 
bis  associates  developed  a  metho^I  of  uttenuation  of  a 
virus (juite  dilTerent  from  that  which  bad  been  emplovi-d 
in  the  case  of  the  vaccines  of  chicken  cholera  and  of  an- 
tbrax.  The  rabies  virus  was  inoculated  into  the  svsleni 
of  guinea-pigs  or  rabbits,  and,  in  effect,  cultivated  in  the 
systems  of  these  animals.  The  spinal  conl  of  these  in- 
fected animals  was  found  to  be  rich  in  the  virus,  which 
rapidly  became  attenuated  when  the  cord  \vas  dried  in 
the  air.  The  preventive  virus,  of  varying  strengths,  was 
made  by  maceration  of  these  conU  at  varying  stages  of 
desiccation.  This  cultivation  of  a  virus  within  the  ani- 
mnl  organism,  suggested,  no  doubt,  by  the  fiimiliar  Jen- 
nerJan  method  of  securing  small-pox  vaccine,  whs  at  the 
same  time  a  step  in  the  direction  of  a  new  therapeutic 
procedure  which  wns  destined  presently  to  become  of 
all-absorbing  importance — the  method,  namely,  of  so- 
oalled  serum-therapy,  or  the  treatment  of  a  disease  with 
the  bhKxl  serum  of  an  animal  that  has  been  subjected  to 
protective  inoculation  against  that  disease. 

The  [)ossibility  of  such  a  method  was  suggested  by 
the  familiar  observation,  made  by  Pasteur  and  numerous 
other  workers,  that  animals  of  different  species  differ 
videly  in  their  susceptibility  to  various  maladies :  and 
that  the  virus  of  a  given  disease  may  become  more  and 
more  virulent  when  passed  through  the  systems  of  a 
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uesaive  individuals  of  one  species,  and,  contrariwise,  less 
and  less  virulent  when  passed  through  the  systems  of 
i  individuals  of  another  species.    These  facts 


I 


suggested  the  theory  that  the  blood  of  resistant  animals 
might  contain  something  directly  antagonistic  to  the 
'■  virus,  and  the  hope  that  this  something  might  be  trans- 
ferred with  curative  effect  to  the  blood  of  an  inf'" 
susceptible  auimal.    Numerous  exjjerimenters 
391       - 
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the  world  inmle  investigations  along  the  line  of  this  al- 
luring possibility,  llie  leailei's  pci-bjipB  being  Drs.  Behriitg 
and  Kitusiito,  closely  folioweil  by  Dr.  Uuux  and  his  as- 
nutes  of  tbo  Pasteur  Inslilnle  of  Paris,  Definite  re- 
sults were  announced  by  Heliring  in  1S92  regiirding  two 
ini|)uriant  diseases  —  tetanus  and  diplitheriu — but  tbe 
niflliiKl  ilid  not  come  into  generiil  notice  until  1S94. 
when  Dr.Roux  read  an  epocb-tnarkingpai>eron  tbe  sub- 
ject at  tbe  Congress  of  Hygiene  at  Buda-P«stb. 

in  Uiis  paper,  Dr.  Roux,  after  adverting  to  tbe  labore 
of  Itehring,  Kbrlich,  Hoer.  Kossel,  and  Wasserman,  de- 
scribed in  detail  the  methods  that  had  been  developed 
at  llie  Pasteur  Institute  for  the  development  of  tbe  curu- 
tive  serum,  to  which  liehring  had  given  the  since  familinT 
name  antitoxine.  The  incihod  consists,  first,  of  the  cul- 
tivation, for  some  months,  of  the  dipblbtrriH  Imcitlus 
(called  the  Klehs-I^effler  bacillus,  in  honor  of  its  dis- 
coverers) in  an  artificial  bouillon,  for  the  development 
of  a  ]X)werfid  loxine  capable  of  giving  tbe  disease  in  a 
virulent  form. 

This  loxine,  after  certain  details  of  mechanical  treat- 
ment, is  injected  in  small  but  increasing  doses  into  the 
system  of  an  animal,  care  being  taken  to  graduate  the 
amount  so  that  the  animal  does  not  succumb  to  the 
disease.  After  a  certain  course  of  this  treatment  it  is 
found  that  a  portion  of  blood  serum  of  the  animal  so 
iTx-aled  will  act  in  a  curative  way  if  injected  into  the 
i>lood  of  another  animal,  or  a  human  patient,  suffering 
with  diphtheria.  In  other  wor<!s,  according  to  theory, 
an  antitoxine  has  been  developed  in  the  system  of 
the  animal  subjected  to  the  progressive  inoculations 
of  the  diphtheria  toxino.  In  Dr.  Roux's  ex])erience 
the   animal  best  suited    for  the   purpose   is  the  horse, 


in 
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though  almost  any  of  the  domesticated  animals  will 
SRTve  the  purpose. 

But  Dr.  Roux's  paper  did  not  stop  with  the  description 
of  laboratory  methods.  It  told  also  of  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  serum  to  the  treatment  of  numerous  cases 
of  diphtheria  in  tlie  hospitals  of  Paris — applications  that 
iijui  met  with  a  gratifying  measure  of  success.  He  made 
it  clear  that  a  means  had  been  found  of  coping  success- 
fully with  what  had  been  one  of  the  most  virulent  and 
intractable  of  the  diseases  of  childhood.  Hence  it  was 
not  strange  that  his  paper  made  a  sensation  in  all  circles, 
medical  and  lay  alilie. 

Physicians  from  all  over  the  world  flocked  to  Paris  to 
learn  the  details  of  the  open  secret,  and  within  a  few 
months  the  new  serum-therapy  had  an  acknowledged 
standing  with  the  medical  profession  everywhere.  What 
it  had  accomplished  was  regarded  as  but  an  earnest  of 
what  the  new  method  might  accomplish  presently  when 
applied  to  the  other  infectious  diseases. 

Efforts  at  such  applications  were  immediately  begun 
n  numberless  directions— had,  indeed,  been  under  way 
in  many  a  laboratory  for  some  years  before.     It  is  too 

rly  yet  to  speak  of  the  results  in  detail.  But  enough 
las  been  done  t^  show  that  this  method  also  is  suscep- 
tible oE  the  widest  generalization.  It  is  not  easy  at  the 
present  stage  to  sift  that  which  is  tentative  from  that 
which  will  be  permanent ;  but  so  great  an  authority  as 
Behring  does  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  to-day  we  pos- 
sess, in  addition  to  the  diphtheria  antitoxine,  equally 
specific  antitoxines  of  tetanus,  cholera,  typhus- fever, 
pneumonia,  and  tuberoiilosis— a  set  of  diseases  which  in 
the  aggregate  account  for  a  startling  proportion  of  the 
general  dealh-rate.     Then  it  is  known  that  Dr.  Yersin, 
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witli  Ibe  collaboration  of  his  former  colleagues  of  ibe 
Pasteur  Institule,  has  developed,  and  has  usmJ  with  suc- 
cess, an  antitoxine  from  the  microbe  of  tbe  plague  which 
recently  ravaged  China. 

Dr.  Calmette,  another  graduate  of  the  Pasteur  Insti- 
tule,  has  extended  the  range  of  the  serum-thenipv  to 
include  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  poisonin<>'  hv 
venoms,  and  has  developed  an  antitoxine  that  hus  a.\- 
roaily  given  immunity  from  the  lethal  effects  of  sniike 
bites  to  thousands  of  persons  in  India  and  Australia. 

.lust  how  much  of  present  promise  is  tentative;  just 


what  are  the  limits  of  the  methods— these  are 


questions 


for  the  future  to  decide.  But,  in  any  event,  there  seems 
little  question  that  the  aerum  treatment  will  stand  as  the 
culminating  achievement  in  therapeutics  of  our  centurv. 
It  is  the  logical  outgrowth  of  those  experimental  studies 
with  the  microsco|>e  begun  by  our  predecessors  of  the 
tliirties.  and  it  represents  the  present  culminiUion  of  the 
rigidly  experimental  method  which  has  brought  medi- 
cine from  a  level  of  fanciful  empiricism  to  the  plane  of 
a  rational  ex[>erimental  science. 


CHAPTER   Xn 


THE    CENTURTS    PROGRESS    IN    EXPERraENTAL    PSY- 
CHOLOGY 


A  LTTTLB  over  a  hundred  years  ago  a  reform  move- 
ment was  iifooL  in  the  world  in  the  interests  of  tlie  in- 
s)ine.  As  was  fitting,  the  movement  showed  itself  first 
in  America,  where  these  unfortunates  were  humanely 
cured  for  at  a  time  when  their  treatment  elsewhere  was 
worse  than  brutal,  but  England  and  Prance  quickly  fell 
intii  line.  The  leader  on  this  side  of  the  water  was  the 
famous  Fhihulelphian.  Dr.  Benjamin  Hash,  "  the  Syden- 
ham of  America"  ;  in  England,  Dr.  William  Tuke  inau- 
gurated the  movement;  and  in  France,  Dr.  Philipjie 
Pinel,  single-handed,  led  the  way.  Moved  ljy  a  com- 
mon  spirit,  though  acting  quite  independently,  these 
men  raised  a  revolt  against  the  traditional  custom 
which,  spurning  the  insane  as  demon-haunted  outcasts, 
had  condemned  these  unfortunates  to  dungeons,  chains, 
and  the  lash.  Hitherto  few  people  had  thought  it  other 
than  the  natural  course  of  events  that  the  "maniac" 
should  be  thrust  into  a  dungeon,  and  jierhaps  chained 
to  the  wall  with  the  aid  of  an  iron  band  riveted  per- 
manently about  his  neck  or  waist.  Many  an  unfortu- 
nate, thus  manacleti,  was  held  to  the  narrow  limits  of  ^ 
his  chain  for  years  together  in  a  cell  to  which  full  day- 
light never  penetrated ;  sometimes— iron  being  exp*"*' 
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sive— Lite  ubuin  was  so  abort  that  tbo  vvrolcbod  vi 
(Hjutil  not  rise  to  the  upright  posture,  or  even  sbil 
position  u)M}n  liix  iu]ualtd  pallet  of  straw. 

In  Ainorica,  indet-d,  there  heing  no  .Middle  Age  p 
dents  to  cr,vstalli7,e  into  ostal>lJslie<)  c-ustoiits,  the  i 
tncnt  (icoordfd  the  tn&ane  biul  seldom  or  never  sad 
ibis  level.  Partly  for  this  reiison,  perhaps,  tho  woi 
Or.  Rush,  at  th«  Philadelphia  llospital,  in  178^ 
means  of  which  the  insane  came  u>  Imi  htiinanely  % 
ed,  even  to  the  extent  of  bimishing  the  lu^b,  has  I 
but  little  note*!,  while  the  work  of  the  European  1 
ers,  though  belonging  to  later  decades,  bus  hoen  ii 
famous.  And  perhn|»s  this  i^  not  as  unjust  as  it  se 
for  the  step  ivhich  Rush  took,  from  relatively  bai 
good,  was  a  far  ensier  one  to  lake  than  the  leap  I 
atrocities  to  goml  tn>utment  which  the  European 
formers  were  obliged  to  conijmss.  In  Paris,  for  el 
pto,  Pine!  was  obliges]  to  ask  {lertnission  of  the  autl 
ties  even  to  miike  the  attempt  at  liberating  tbe  Jni 
from  their  chains,  and  notwithstanding  his  rocogo 
'  iHisition  as  a  loader  of  science,  he  gainetl  but  grutlj 
assent,  and  was  regiinted  as  being  himself  Urile  be 
ihtin  a  lunatic  tor  making  so  manifestly  unwise 
Iwjpelessan  attempt.  (Ince  the  attempt  had  been  tnt 
buwever,  and  carried  lu  a  successful  issue,  the  ami 
ntion  wrought  in  the  condition  of  the  insane  wu 
mlenl  that  the  fame  of  Pinel's  work  at  the  Biofitre  I 
iJie  Sfclpelfii""'  went  ainnii.l  apace.  It  re-^iuired.indt 
f  tears  to  complete  it  in  Paris,  and  a  UfetinM 
ton  tho  part  of  Pinel's  pupil  Esquiro!  and  otl 
"rtteodt^^  reform  to  the  provinces;  but  the  epo< 
-t^^mant  had  been  reached  with  Pinel's  labon 
e  veaR  of  tlie  eighteenth  century.       ^^h 
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The  significance  of  this  wise  and  bumane  reform,  in 
the  present  connection,  is  the  fact  that  these  studies  of  the 
insane  gave  emphasis  to  the  novel  idea,  which  by-and-by 
became  accepted  as  beyond  question,  that  "demoniacal 
possession  "  is  in  reality  no  more  than  the  outwanl  ex- 
pression of  a  diseased  condition  of  the  brain.  This  real- 
ization made  it  clear,  as  never  before,  how  intimately 
the  mind  ami  the  body  are  linl<ed  one  to  the  other.  And 
80  it  chanced  that  in  striking  the  shackles  from  the  in- 
sane, Pinel  and  his  confreres  struck  a  blow  also,  un- 
wittingly, at  time -honored  philosophical  traditions. 
The  liberation  of  the  insane  from  their  dungeons  was 
an  augury  of  the  liberation  of  psychology  from  the 
musty  recesses  of  metaphysics.  Hitherto  psychology, 
in  so  far  as  it  existed  at  all,  was  but  the  subjective 
study  of  individual  minds;  in  future  it  must  become 
objeetive  as  well,  taking  into  account  also  the  relations 
which  the  mind  bears  to  the  body,  and  in  particular  to 
the  brain  and  nervous  system. 

The  necessity  for  this  collocation  was  advocated  quite 
as  earnestly,  and  even  more  directly,  by  another  worker 
of  this  period,  whose  studies  were  allied  to  those  of 
alienists,  and  who,  even  more  actively  than  they,  focal- 
izeii  bis  attention  upon  the  brain  and  its  functions.  This 
earliest  of  sjiecialists  in  brain  studies  was  a  German  by 
birth,  but  Parisian  by  adoption,  Dr.  Franz  Joseph  Gall, 
originator  of  the  since  notorious  system  of  phrenology. 
The  merited  disrepute  into  which  this  system  has  fallen 
through  the  ex|X)sitions  of  peripatetic  charlatans  should 
not  make  us  forget  that  Dr.  Gall  himself  was  appar- 

Iently  a  highly  educated  physician,  a  careful  student 
of  the  brain  and  mind  according  to  the  best  light 
^  his  lime,  and,  withal,  an    earnest  be- 
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not  quite  ready  for  it  in  1825 ;  for  when  Desmoulins  an- 
nounced his  discovery  to  the  French  Academy,  tbat 
august  and  somewhat  patriarclial  body  was  moved  to 
quite  unscientific  wrath,  and  forbade  the  yonng  icono- 
clast the  privilege  of  further  hearings.  From  which  it 
is  evident  that  tbe  partially  liberated  spirit  of  the  new 
psychology  had  by  no  means  fieed  itself  altogether,  at 
tbe  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  our  century,  from  the 
metaphysical  cobwebs  of  its  long  incarceration. 


While  studies  of  the  brain  were  thus  being  inanga- 
rated,  the  nervous  system,  which  is  the  channel  of  com- 
munication between  the  brain  and  the  outside  world, 
was  being  interrogated  with  even  more  tangible  results. 
The  inaugural  discovery  was  made  in  ISll  by  Dr. 
(afterwards  Sir  Charles)  Bell,  the  famous  English  su^ 
genn  and  experimental  physiologist.  It  consisted  of 
the  observation  that  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves  are  given  over  to  the  function  of  conveying 
motor  impulses  from  the  brain  outward,  whereas  tbe 
posterior  roots  convey  solely  sensory  impulses  to  the 
brain  from  without.  Hitherto  it  had  been  supposed 
tbat  all  nerves  have  a  similar  function,  and  the  peculiar 
distribution  of  the  spinal  nerves  bad  been  an  unsolved 
puzzle. 

Bell's  discovery  was  epochal :  but  its  full  significance 
1  not  appreciated  for  a  decade,  nor,  indeed,  was  its 
ralidity  at  Bi-st  admitted.  In  Paris,  in  particular,  then 
a  court  of  final  appeal  in  all  mattprs  scientific,  the  ai- 
red discovery  was  looked  at  askance,  or  quite  ignored, 
^ut  in  1833  tJie  subject  was  taken  up  by  the  recognized 
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loader  of  French  phvsiol<^y — Francois  Magendie — in 
the  course  of  liis  comprelionsive  experimental  studies  itf 
the  nervous  system,  and  Bell's  conclusions  were  subject 
ihI  to  ilie  mosl  rigid  ex |>eri mental  tests,  and  found  &lto- 
getlier  valid,  liell  Ijinisel^ 
meanwhile,  bad  turned  bis 
attention  to  the  cranial 
nerves,  and  had  proved 
that  these  also  are  divisible 
into  two  sets— sensory  and 
motor.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
the  two  sets  of  tilaiuenis 
areconibined  into  one  nerve 
conl,  but.  if  tracetl  to  their 
origin,  these  are  found  to 
arise  from  different  brain 
centres.  Thus  it  was  clear 
that  a  hitherto  unrecog- 
nized duality  of  function 
pertains  to  the  entire  extra- 
cranial nervous  system. 
Any  impulse  sent  from  the  periphery  to  the  brain  must 
lie  conve^'ed  along  a  perfectly  definite  channel;  the 
response  from  tlie  brain,  sent  out  to  the  peripheral 
muscles,  must  traverse  an  equally  deflnite  and  altogether 
different  course.  If  eitiier  channel  is  interrupted — as  by 
the  section  of  its  particular  nerve  tract — the  correspond- 
ing message  is  denied  transmission  as  e£FectuaUy  as  an 
electric  current  is  stopped  by  the  section  of  the  trans- 
mitting wire. 

Experimenters  everywhere  soon  confirmed  the  obser- 
vations of  Bell  and  Magendie;  and,  as  always  happens 
after  a  great  discovery,  a  fresh  impulse  was  given  to  io- 
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vestigations  in  allied  Kelds.  Neverthelesa,  a  full  decade 
elapse<l  before  anutlier  discovery  of  comparable  impur- 
tance  was  made.  Then  Marshall  Hall,  the  most  famous 
of  English  physicians  of  his  day,  made  his  classical  ob- 
servations on  the  plienoraena  that  henceforth  were  to  be 
known  as  reflex  action.     In  1832,  while  experimenting 
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one  day  with  a  decapitated  newt,  he  observed  that  the 
headless  creature's  limbs  would  contract  in  direct  re- 
sponse to  certain  stimuli.  Such  a  response  could  no 
longer  be  secured  if  the  spinal  nerves  supplying  a  part 
were  severefl.  Hence  it  was  clear  that  responsive  cen- 
tres exist  in  the  spinal  cord  capable  of  receiving  a  sen- 
sory message,  and  of  transmitting  a  motor  impulse  in 
reply — a  function  hitlierto  siip|>osed  to  be  reserved  for 
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the  brain.  Further  studies  went  to  show  that  such  plie- 
iii^niuna  of  reflex  action  oa  the  part  of  centres  l^ing  oDt- 
sjile  tliti  ruii^  of  consciousness,  both  iti  the  spinal  cord 
and  in  the  brain  itself,  are  extremely  common  ;  that,  in 
short,  they  enter  constantly  into  tlie  activities  of  erery 
living  organism,  and  have  a  most  important  share  in  the 
sum  total  of  vital  movements.  Hence,  Hall's  discovery 
must  always  stand  as  one  of  the  great  mile-stones  of  tlie 
advance  of  neurological  science. 

All  those  considerations  as  to  nerve  currents  and 
nerve  tracts  becoming  stock  knowledge  of  science,  it 
was  naturul  that  interest  should  become  stimulated  as 
lo  the  exact  character  of  these  nerve  tracts  in  them- 
selves; and  all  the  more  natural  in  that  the  perft'cted 
microscope  was  just  now  claiming  all  fields  for  its  own. 
A  troop  of  observers  soon  entered  upon  the  study  of  the 
nerves;  and  the  leader  here,  as  in  so  many  other  lines 
of  microscopical  research,  was  no  other  than  Theodor 
Schwann.  Tlirongh  his  efforts,  and  with  the  invaluable 
aid  of  such  other  workers  as  Remak,  Purkinje,  Uenle. 
Miiller,  and  the  rest,  all  the  mystery  as  to  the  general 
characteristics  of  nerve  tracts  was  cleared  away.  It 
came  to  be  known  that  in  its  essentials  a  nerve  tract  is 
a  tenuous  fibre  or  thread  of  protoplasm,  stretching  be- 
tween two  terminal  points  in  the  organism — one  of  sncli 
termini  being  usually  a  cell  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  ; 
the  other,  a  distribution  point  at  or  near  the  periphery— 
for  example,  in  a  muscle  or  in  the  skin.  Such  a  fibril  may 
have  about  it  a  protective  covering,  which  is  known  as  the 
sheath  of  Schwann ;  but  the  fibril  itself  is  the  essential 
nerve  tract;  and  in  many  cases,  as  Remak  presently  dis- 
covered, the  sheath  is  dispensed  with,  particularly  in 
case  of  the  nerves  of  the  so-called  sympathetic  system 
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This  sympathetic  svstera  of  ganglia  and  nerves,  by- 
the-bye,  had  long  been  a  pnzzle  to  the  physiologists.  Its 
ganglia,  the  seeming  centres  of  the  system,  usually  mi- 
nute in  size,  and  never  very  large,  are  found  everywhere 
through  the  organism,  but  in  particular  are  gathered 
into  a  long  double  chain  which  lies  within  the  body  cav- 
ity, outside  the  spinal  column,  and  represents  the  sole 
nervous  system  of  the  non-vertebrated  organisms.  Fi- 
brils from  these  ganglia  were  seen  to  join  the  cranial 
and  spinal  nerve  fibrils,  and  to  accompany  them  every- 
where, but  what  special  function  they  subserved  was 
long  a  mere  matter  of  conjecture,  and  led  to  many  ab- 
Buni  speculations.  Fact  was  not  substituted  for  conject- 
ure until  about  the  year  1851,  when  the  great  French- 
man Claude  Bernard  conclusively  proved  that  at  least 
one  chief  function  of  the  sympathetic  fibrils  is  to  cause 
contraction  of  the  walls  of  the  arterioles  of  the  system, 
thus  regulating  the  blood-supply  of  any  given  part.  Ten 
years  earlier  llenle  had  demonstrated  the  existence  of 
annular  bands  of  muscle  fibres  in  the  arterioles,  hitherto 
a  much  mooted  question,  and  several  tentative  explana- 
tions of  the  action  of  these  fibres  had  been  made,  par. 
ticularly  by  the  brothers  Weber,  by  Stilling,  who,  as 
early  as  1840,  had  ventured  to  speak  of  "  vaso-motor" 
nerves,  and  by  Schiff,  who  was  hard  upon  the  same 
track  at  the  time  of  Barnard's  discovery.  But  a  clear 
light  was  not  thrown  on  the  subject  until  Bernard's  ex- 
periments were  made  in  IS51.  The  experiments  were 
soon  after  confirmed  and  extended  hy  Brown-Sequani. 
Waller,  Bndge,  and  numerous  others,  and  henoeforrh 
physiologists  felt  that  they  nnderslooil  how  the  blood- 
supply  of  any  given  part  is  regulated  by  the  nervous 
..system. 
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Id  rwility,  however,  ihey  had  learned  only  half  the 
fitory,  as  Iternord  him&elf  proved  only  a  fen-  years  later 
by  opening  up  a  netv  and  quite  unsusjiecttHl  chapter. 
Whilu  experiiiientiiig  in  l^bH  ho  discovereil  thai  there 
are  certain  nerves  supplying  the  heart  which,  if  stimu- 
lated, cause  that  organ  to  relax  and  cease  beating.  As 
the  heart  is  essentially  nothing  more  than  nn  aggrega- 
tion of  muscles,  this  phenomenon  was  utterly  puzzlini: 
and  without  precedent  in  the  experience  of  physi- 
ologists. An  impulse  travelling  along  ii  motor  nerve 
had  been  supposed  to  be  able  to  cause  a  muscular  con- 
tmction  and  to  do  nothing  else;  yet  here  such  an  im- 
pulse had  e.\actly  the  op[K»site  effect.  The  only  tenable 
explanation  seemed  to  bo  that  this  particular  irnputse 
must  arrest  or  inhibit  the  action  of  the  impulses  thui 
ordinarily  cause  the  heart  muscles  to  contract.  Dut  the 
idea  of  snch  inhibition  of  one  impulse  by  another  was 
utterly  novel,  and  at  Srst  difficult  to  comprehend. 
Gniduaily,  however,  the  idea  took  its  place  in  the  cur- 
rent knowledge  of  nerve  physiology,  and  in  time  it  came 
10  be  understood  that  what  hap}>etis  in  the  case  of  the 
heart  nerve-supply  is  only  a  particular  case  under  a  verv 
general,  indeed  universal,  form  of  nervous  action.  Grow- 
ing out  of  Bernard's  initial  discovery  came  the  final  un- 
derstanding that  the  entire  nervous  system  is  a  mechan- 
ism of  centres  suliordinale  and  centres  superior,  the 
action  of  the  one  of  which  may  be  counteracted  and 
annulled  in  effect  by  the  action  of  the  other.  This  n)>- 
plies  not  merely  to  such  physical  processes  as  heart- 
beats and  arterial  contraction  and  relaxing,  but  to  the 
most  intricate  funetionings  which  have  their  counterpart 
in  psychical  processes  :ts  well.  Thus  the  observation  of 
the  inhibition  of  the  hourt's  action  by  a  nervous  impulse 
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furnished  the  point  of  departure  for  studies  that  led  to 
11  belter  understanding  of  the  modus  0|>erandi  of  the 
mind's  activities  than  had  ever  previously  been  attained 
by  the  most  subtle  of  psyobologists. 
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The  work  of  the  nerve  physiologists  had  thus  an  im- 
porlant  bearing  on  questions  of  the  mind.  But  there 
was  another  company  of  workers  of  this  period  who 
made  an  even  more  direct  assault  upon  the  "citadel  of 
thought."  A  i-euiarkable  school  of  workers  had  devel- 
oped in  Germany,  the  leaders  being  men  who,  having 
more  or  less  of  innate  metapiiysieal  bias  as  a  national 
birthright,  had  also  the  instincts  of  the  empirical  scien- 
tist, and  whose  educational  equipment  included  a  pro- 
found knowledge  not  alone  of  physiology  and  psycholo- 
gy, but  of  physics  and  mathematics  as  well.  These  men 
undertook  the  novel  task  of  interrogating  the  relations 
of  body  and  mind  from  the  stand-point  of  physics. 
They  sought  to  apply  tlie  vernier  and  the  balance,  as  far 
as  might  be,  to  the  intangible  processes  of  mind. 

The  movement  had  its  precursory  stages  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century,  notably  in  the  mathematical  psy- 
chology of  Herbart,  but  its  first  definitiveoutputtoattract 
general  attention  came  from  the  master-hand  of  Hermann 
Helmholtzin  1!S51.  It  consisted  of  the  accurate  measure- 
ment of  the  speed  of  transit  of  a  nervous  impulse  along 
a  nerve  tract.  To  make  such  measurement  had  been  re- 
garded as  impossible,  it  being  supposed  that  the  Itightof 
the  nervous  impulse  was  practically  instantaneous.  But 
Helmholtz  readily  demonstrated  the  contrary,  showing 
that  the  nerve  cord  is  a  relatively  sluggish  messagu- 
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bearur.  Aouortling  to  his  esperiiiienls.  first  perfonud 
u|K>n  the  frog,  the  nervous  "eurrent"  travels  less  tluu 
one  hundred  feet  per  seKiond.  Other  experiments  per- 
formed  soon  afterward  by  Hehnhollz   himself,  und  hj 


various  followers,  chief  among  whom  was  Du  Bois-Rev- 
niond,  modified  somewhat  the  exact  figures  at  Hi-st  ob- 
tained, but  did  not  change  the  genernl  bearings  of  the 
enrly  results.  Thus  the  nertoiis  ini|iut3e  was  shown  to 
be  something  far  ditferent,  as  reganis  speeti  of  transit, 
at  any  rate,  from  the  electric  current  to  which  it   had 
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been  so  often  likened.     An  electric  current  would  flash 
■  half-way  round  the  globe  while  a  nervous  impulse  could 
travel  the  length  of  the  hutnati  body — from  a  man's  foot 
lo  his  brain. 

The  tendency  to  bridge  the  gulf  that  hitherto  had 
separated  the  physical  from  the  psychical  world  was 
further  evidenced  in  the  following  decade  by  Ilelraholtz'a 
remarkable  but  highly  technicul  study  of  the  sensations 
of  sound  and  of  color  in  connection  with  their  pljysical 
causes,  in  the  course  of  which  he  revived  tlie  doctrine 
of  color  vision  which  that  other  great  physiologist  and 
physicist,  Thomas  Young,  had  advanced  half  a  century 
before.  The  same  tendency  was  further  evidenced  by 
the  appearance,  in  1S52,  of  Dr.  Hermann  Lotze's  famous 
Medizinische  Psycholoyie,  mjer  Physiologie  der  Seeh, 
with  its  challenge  of  the  old  myth  of  a  "  vital  force." 
But  the  most  definitive  expression  of  the  new  movement 
was  signalized  in  18GU,  when  Gustav  Fechner  published 
his  cliissical  work  Ciilled  Pnychaphi/tiik.  That  title  in- 
troduced a  new  word  into  the  vocabulary  of  science. 
Fechner  explained  it  by  saying,  "  I  mean  by  psyoho- 
pliysics  an  exHct  theory  of  the  relation  between  spirit 
and  body,  and,  in  a  general  way,  between  the  physical 
and  the  psychic  worlds."  The  title  became  famous,  and 
the  brunt  of  many  a  controversy.  So  also  did  another 
phrase  which  Fechner  introduced  in  the  course  of  bis 
book — the  phrase  "  physiological  psychology."  In  mak- 
ing that  happy  collocation  of  words  Fechner  virtually 
christened  a  new  science. 

The  chief  pur|>ort  of  this  classical  book  of  the  German 
psycho-physiologist  was  the  elaboration  and  explication 
of  experiments  based  on  a  method  introituced  more  than 
twenty  years  earlier  by  his  countryman  E.  H,  Weber,  but 
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which  hitherto  had  failed  to  attract  tlie  attention  it 
served.  The  method  consisted  of  the  measurement  ai 
analysis  of  the  definite  relation  existing  between  exter- 
nal stimuli  of  varying  degrees  of  intensity  (various  sounds, 
for  example)  and  the  mental  states  they  induce.  Weber's 
experimentagrewoutof  the  familiar  observation  that  the 
nicety  of  our  discriminations  of  various  sounds,  weights, 
or  visual  images  deiwnds  upon  the  magnitude  of  each 
particular  cause  of  a  sensation  in  its  relation  with  other 
similar  causes.  Thus,  for  example,  we  cannot  see  the 
stars  in  the  daytime,  though  they  shine  as  brightly  then 
as  at  night.  Again,  we  seldom  notice  the  ticking  of  a 
clock  in  the  daytime,  though  it  may  become  almost  pain- 
fully audible  in  the  silence  of  the  night.  Yet  again,  the 
difference  between  an  ounce  weight  and  a  two-ounce 
weight  is  clearly  enough  appreciable  when  we  lift  the 
two,  bat  one  cannot  discriminate  in  the  same  way  be- 
tween a  five-pound  weight  and  a  weight  of  one  ounce 
over  five  pounds. 

This  last  example,  and  similar  ones  for  the  other  senses, 
gave  Weber  the  clew  to  his  novel  experiments.  Reflec- 
tion upon  every. day  experiences  made  it  clear  to  him 
that  whenever  we  consider  two  visual  sensations,  or  two 
auditory  sensations,  or  two  sensations  of  weight,  in  com- 
parison one  with  another,  there  is  always  a  limit  to  the 
keenness  of  our  discrimination,  and  that  this  degree 
keenness  varies,  as  in  the  case  of  the  weights  just  oil 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  exciting  cause. 

Weber  determined  to  see  whether  these  coraraon  ex- 
periences could  be  brought  within  the  pale  of  a  genera! 
law.  His  method  consisted  of  making  long  series  of  ex- 
periments aimed  at  the  determination,  in  each  case,  o 
what  came  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  least  observable  dil 
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ference  between  the  stimuli.  Thus  if  one  holds  an  ounce 
weight  in  each  hand,  and  has  tiny  weights  added  Lo  one 
of  them,  grain  by  grain,  one  does  not  at  first  perceive  a 
difference;  but  presently,  on  the  addition  of  a  certain 
grain,  he  does  become  aware  of  the  difference.  Noting 
now  how  many  grains  have  been  added  to  produce 
this  effect,  we  have  the  weight  which  represents  the 
least  appreciable  difference  when  the  standard  is  one 
ounce. 

Now  repeat  the  experiment,  but  let  the  weights  be 
each  of  five  pounds.  Clearly  in  this  case  we  shall  be 
ohliged  to  add  not  grains,  but  drachms,  before  a  differ- 
ence between  the  two  heavy  weights  is  perceived.  But 
whatever  the  exact  amount  added,  that  amount  repre- 
sents the  stimulus  producing  a  just  perceivable  sensation 
of  difference  when  the  standard  is  five  pounds.  And  so 
on  for  indefinite  series  of  weights  of  varying  magnitudes. 
Now  came  Weber's  curious  discovery.  Not  only  did  he 
find  that  in  repeated  experiments  with  the  same  pair  of 
weights  the  measure  of  "just  perceivabledifference"  re- 
mained approximately  fixed,  but  he  found,  further,  that 
a  remarkable  Sxed  relation  exists  between  tiie  stimuli  of 
different  magnitude.  If,  for  example,  he  had  found  it 
necessary,  in  the  case  of  the  ounce  weights,  to  add  one- 
fiftieth  of  an  ounce  to  the  one  before  a  difference  was 
detected,  he  found  also,  in  the  case  of  the  five-pound 
weights,  that  one-fiftieth  of  five  pounds  must  be  added 
before  producing  the  same  result.  And  so  of  all  other 
weights;  the  amount  nddeil  to  pro<luce  the  stimulus  of 
"least  appreciable  difference"  always  bore  the  same 
mathematical  relation  to  the  magnitude  of  the  weight 
used,  be  that  magnitude  great  or  small. 

"Weber  found  that  the  same  thing  holds  good  for  the 
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siimiili  of  t)ie  sensations  of  eiglil  and  of  bearing,  t 
fvrential  stimulus  beuring  ulwu^-s  a  tixeil  ratio  to  I 
total  mngniludo  of  tliu  slimuli.    Here,  then,  was  thel 
he  Imd  sought. 

Weber's  results  were  definite  enougU.  and  BtriVing" 
enough,  vet  lliey  fitUod  lo  attract  any  considembie  meas- 
ure of  attention  nntil  they  were  revived  and  extended 
by  Fechner,  and  brought  before  the  world  in  the  famous 
work  on  psyoho-physics.  Then  they  precipitate<l  a  veri- 
table melee.  Fechner  had  not  alone  verified  the  earlier 
results  (with  certain  limitations  not  essential  to  the  pres- 
ent consideration),  but  had  invented  new  nietliotis  of 
making  simihir  testa,  and  had  reduced  the  whole  oues- 
t ion  to  mathematical  treatment.  Hepronounceil  Webers 
diucovery  the  fundamental  hin-  of  isycho-pbysics.  In 
honor  of  the  discoverer,  he  christened  it  Weber's  lAir. 
He  clothed  tiie  law  in  words  and  in  miithematicnl  for- 
miilfe,  and,  so  to  say,  launched  it  full  lilt  at  the  heads 
of  the  psychologicid  world.  It  made  a  tine  commotion, 
be  assuriHl,  for  it  was  the  first  widely  heralded  bulletin 
of  the  new  psychology  in  il^  march  upon  the  strongholds 
of  the  lime-honored  metaphysics.  The  accomplishments 
of  the  raicrosoopists  and  the  nerve  physiologists  had  been 
hut  preliminary — mere  border  skirmishes  of  unoertnin 
import.  But  here  was  proof  that  the  iconoclastia  mon 
nient  meant  to  invade  the  very  heart  of  the  sacred  t 
ritoi-y  of  mind — a  territory  from  which  tangible  objgf 
tive  fact  had  been  sup]>nsed  to  be  forever  barred. 

Hardly  had  the  alarm  been  sounded,  however,  befoj 
a  new  movement  was  made.    While  Fechner'a  bookv 
fresh  fitim  the  press,  steps  were  bemg  taken  to  exte 
the  methods  of  the  physicist  in  yet  another  way  to  t 
intimate  processes  of  the  mind.    As  Hehnholtz  had  show 
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the  rate  of  nervous  impulsion  along  the  nerve  tract  to 
be  tneasuruble.  it  was  now  sought  to  measure  also  the 
time  required  for  the  central  nervous  mechanism  to  per- 
form its  work  of  receiving  a  message  and  sending  out  a 


responae.  This  was  coming  down  to  tlie  very  threshold 
of  mind.  The  attempt  was  first  made  by  Professor 
Donders,  in  1861,  but  definitive  results  were  only  ol> 
Ltained  after  mnny  years  of  experiment  on  the  part  of  a  . 
■Jlost  of  observers.  The  chief  of  these,  and  the  man  who 
gtfaas  stood  in  the  forefront  of  the  new  movement,  and 
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haii  been  its  recu^nized  leader  throughout  the  remainder 
of  the  century,  is  Dr.  Wilhelm  Wuniit,  of  Leipzig. 

Tlie  task  v/aa  not  easy,  but,  in  the  long  run,  it  ww 
accomplished.  Not  alone  was  it  shown  that  the  nem 
ut-iiti-u  requires  a  measurable  time  for  its  o]>eratioiiB,  bat 
iDUcli  wiis  leitrried  us  tu  conditions  tbiit  modify  this 
time.  Thus  it  was  found  that  different  perBons  vary  in 
the  nite  of  their  central  nervous  activity — which  ex- 
plained the  "personal  equation''  that  the  astronomer 
Bessel  had  noted  a  half-century  before.  It  was  found, 
too,  that  the  rate  of  activity  varies  also  for  the  sane 
]>erson  under  different  conditions,  becoming  retarded, 
for  example,  under  influence  of  fatigue,  or  in  case  of 
certain  diseases  of  the  brain.  All  details  aside,  the  es- 
sential fact  emerges,  as  an  experimental  demonstration, 
that  the  intellectual  processes— sensatioii,  apperception, 
volition — are  linked  irrevocably  with  the  activities  of 
the  central  nervous  tissues,  and  that  these  activities,  like 
all  other  physical  processes,  have  a  time  element.  To 
tliut  old  school  of  psychologists,  wJio  scarcely  cared 
mure  for  the  hnman  head  than  for  the  heels — Ijeing  in- 
terested only  in  the  mind—such  a  linking  of  mind  and 
b<>«ly  as  was  thus  demonstrated  was  naturally  disquiet- 
ing.  Hut  whatever  the  inferences,  there  was  no  escap- 
ing the  facta. 

Of  course  this  new  movement  has  not  been  confined 
to  Germany.  Indeed,  it  had  long  had  exponents  else- 
where. Thus  in  England,  a  full  century  earlier.  Dr. 
Hartley  hud  championed  the  theory  of  the  close  and  in- 
dissoluble de|)endence  of  mind  upon  the  brain,  and 
formulateil  a  famous  vibration  theory  of  association  that 
still  merits  careful  consideration.  Then,  too.  in  Fmnce, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  there  was  Dr.  Cal 
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ith  his  tangible,  if  crudely  phrased,  doctrine  that  the 
brain  digests  impressions  and  secretes  tboujrht  as  the 
stomach  digests  food  and  the  liver  secretes  bile.  More- 
over, llerbeit  Spencer's  Principles  of  Psychology,  with 
its  avowed  co-ordination  of  mind  and  body  and  its  vital- 
izing theory  of  evolution,  appeared  in  1855,  half  a  decade 
before  the  work  of  Fechner.  But  these  influences, 
though  of  vast  educational  value,  were  theoretical  rather 
than  demonstrative,  and  the  fact  remains  that  the  experi- 
mental worli  which  first  attempted  to  gauge  mental  opera- 
tions by  physical  principles  was  mainly  done  in  Germany. 
Wundt's  Physiological  Psychology,  with  its  full  pre- 
liminary descriptions  of  the  anatomy  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, gave  tangible  expression  to  the  groivtii  of  the  new 
movement  in  ISTl;  and  four  years  later,  with  the  open- 
ing of  his  laboratory  of  Physiological  Psychology  at  the 
University  of  Leipzig,  the  new  psychology  may  be  said 
to  bave  gained  a  i>ermanent  foothold,  and  to  have  forced 
itself  into  official  recognition.  From  then  on  its  con- 
[nest  of  the  world  was  but  a  matter  of  time. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  there  is  one  other 
method  of  strictly  experimental  examination  of  the  men- 
tal field,  latterly  much  in  vogue,  which  had  a  different 
origin.  This  is  the  scientific  investigation  of  the  phe- 
iinmena  of  hypnotism.  This  subject  was  rescued  from 
ihe  bands  of  charlatans,  recbristcned,  and  subjected  to 
accurate  investigation  by  Dr.  James  Braid,  of  Manches- 
ter, as  early  as  IS-II.  But  Lis  results,  after  attracting 
tomeatary  attention,  fell  from  view,  and,  d^piCe  desul- 
iry  efforts,  the  subject  was  not  again  accorded  a  gen- 
■Bral  hearing  from  the  scientific  world  until  187S,  when 
ir.  Charcot  took  it  up  at  the  Salpotriere  in  Paris,  fol- 
twed  soon  afterwards  bv  Dr.  Eudolf  Heidenhaia,  of 
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Breslao,  and  a  bost  of  other  experimenters.  The  value 
of  tlie  method  in  the  study  of  mental  states  was  soon 
apparent.  Most  of  Braid's  experiments  were  repeated, 
and  in  the  main  bis  results  were  confirmed.  HJa  expla- 
nation  of  hypnotism,  or  artificial  somnambulism,  as  a 


self-iniUiced  state,  independent  of  any  occult  or  8U[)ep- 
sensible  influence,  soon  gained  general  credence.  His 
belief  that  the  initial  stages  are  due  to  fatigue  of  ner- 
vous centres,  usnally  from  excessive  stimulation,  has  not 
been  supplanted,  though  supplemented  by  notions  grow- 
416  — 
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ing  out  of  the  new  knowledge  as  to  subconscious  men- 
t&\ky  in  gener-al,  and  the  inhibitory  influence  of  one 
centre  over  anotlier  in  the  central  nervous  mechauism. 


These  studies  of  the  psychologists  and  pathologists 
bring  the  relations  of  mind  and  body  into  sharp  relief. 
But  even  more  definite  in  tliis  regard  was  the  work  of 
the  brain  physiologists.  Chief  of  these,  during  the  mid- 
dle period  of  the  century,  was  the  man  who  is  some- 
times spolten  of  as  the  "  father  of  brain  physiology," 
Marie  Jean  Pierre  Flourens,  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes 
of  Paris,  the  pupil  and  worthy  successor  of  Magendia 
His  experiments  in  nerve  physiology  were  begun  in  the 
first  quarter  of  tlie  century,  but  his  local  experiments 
upon  the  brain  itself  were  not  culminated  until  about 
iy42.  At  this  time  the  old  dispute  over  phrenology  had 
broken  out  afresh,  and  the  studies  of  Flourens  were 
aimed,  in  part  at  least,  at  the  strictly  seieniilic  investi- 
gation of  this  troublesome  topi". 

In  the  course  of  these  studies  Flourens  discovered  that 
in  the  medulla  oljlongata,  the  part  of  the  brain  which 
connects  that  organ  with  the  spinal  cord,  there  is  a  cen- 
tre of  minute  size  wliich  cannot  be  injured  in  tlie  least 
without  causing  the  instant  death  of  tlie  animal  oper- 
ated upon.  It  may  be  added  that  it  is  this  spot  which 
is  reached  by  the  needle  of  the  garroter  in  Spanish  exe- 
cntions,  and  that  the  same  centre  also  is  destroyed  when 
a  criminal  is  "successfuHy"  hanged,  this  time  by  the 
forced  intrusion  of  a  process  of  the  second  cervical  ver- 
tebra. Flourens  named  this  spot  tlie  "vital  knot."  Its 
extreme  importance,  as  is  now  understood,  is  due  to  the 
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fact  that  it  is  the  centre  of  nerves  that  supply  Um 
lieart;  but  this  simple  explanation,  annulling  the  ooo- 
ception  of  a  speuifio  "  life  centre,"  was  not  aL  onoe  ajt- 
parent, 

Utlier  ex|)eriment3  of  Flourens  seemed  to  shoir  that 
ihe  cerelwlliim  is  the  seal  of  the  centres  that  co-onJinate 
niiisculur  activities,  and  that  the  higher  tntellectuul  fac- 
ulties are  relegated  to  the  cerebrum.  But  beyond  this, 
us  regards  localisation,  experiment  faltered.  Negatiro 
results,  as  regards  specifio  faculties,  were  obtained  froiii 
all  localized  irritations  of  the  cerebmm,  and  Flourens 
was  forced  to  conclude  thitt  the  cerebral  lobe,  while 
being  undoubtedly  tiie  suat  of  higher  intellection,  per- 
forms its  functions  with  its  entire  structure.  This  con- 
clusion, which  incidentally  gave  a  quietus  to  plirenologv. 
was  acoi^pted  generally,  and  became  the  sUwk  doctrine 
of  cerebral  physiology  for  a  generation. 

It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  these  studies  of  Flourens 
had  a  double  bearing.  They  denied  localization  of 
cerebral  functions,  but  they  demonstrated  the  localizii- 
tion  of  certain  nervoiLS  processes  in  other  portions  of  the 
brain.  On  the  whole,  then,  they  spoke  (xaitivelv  for 
the  principle  of  localization  of  function  in  the  bmin.  for 
which  a  certain  numl>er  of  students  contended;  while 
their  evidence  against  cerebral  localizition  was  only 
negative.  There  was  hero  and  there  an  observer  who 
felt  that  this  negative  testimony  was  not  conclusive.  In 
particular,  the  G^errnan  anatomist  Meynert,  who  had 
studied  tliG  disposition  of  nerve  tracts  in  the  cerebrum, 
was  led  to  believe  that  the  anterior  portions  of  the  cere- 
brum must  have  motor  functions  in  prepondenince;  the 
jrosterior  portions,  sensory  functions.  Somewhat  simi- 
lar oonolusioas  were  reached  also  by  Dr.  Hughlinj 
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Jackson,  in  England,  from  his  studies  of  epilepsy.  But 
no  positive  evidence  was  fortli-coming  until  1)^61,  wben 
Dr.  Paul  Broca  brougiu  before  the  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine in  Paris  a  case  of  brain  lesion  vvliioh  he  regarded  as 
having  most  important  bearings  on  the  question  of  cere- 
bral localization. 

The  case  was  that  of  a  patient  at  the  Bic6tre,  who  for 
twenty  years  had  been  deprived  of  the  power  of  sjieech, 
seemingly  through  loss  of  memory  of  words.  In  1861 
this  patient  died,  and  an  autopsy  revealed  that  a  certain 
convolution  of  the  left  frontal  lobe  of  his  cerebrum  had 
lieen  totally  destroyed  by  disease,  the  remainder  of  bis 
brain  being  intact.  Broca  felt  that  this  observation 
pointed  strongly  to  a  localization  of  the  memory  of 
words  in  a  definite  area  of  the  brain.  Moreover,  it 
transpired  that  the  case  was  not  without  precedent.  As 
long  ago  aa  1825  Dr.  Boillard  had  been  led,  through 
pathological  stutlies.  to  locate  definitely  a  centre  for  the 
articulation  of  words  in  the  frontal  lobe,  and  here  and 
there  other  observers  had  made  tentatives  in  the  same 
direction.  Boillanl  had  even  followed  the  matter  up 
with  pertinacity,  but  the  world  was  not  ready  to  listen 
to  him.  Now,  however,  in  the  half-decade  that  fol- 
lowed Broca's  announcements,  interest  rose  to  fever- 
heat,  and  through  the  efforts  of  Broca,  Boillard,  and 
numerous  otiiers  it  was  proved  that  a  veritable  centre 
havinga  strange  domination  over  the  memory  of  articu- 
late words  has  its  seat  in  the  third  convolution  of  the 
frontal  lobe  of  the  cerebrum,  usually  in  tlie  left  hemi- 
sphere. That  part  of  the  brain  has  since  been  known  to 
the  English-speaking  world  as  the  convolution  of  Broca, 
a  name  which,  strangely  enough,  the  discoverer's  com- 
..patriots  have  been  slow  to  accept. 
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This  discovery  very  naturally  reopened  the  entire 
subject  of  brain  locabKatiun.  It  was  but  a.  short  step  to 
tlie  inference  that  ttiere  must  bb  other  iJeGnite  centre 
worth  the  seeking,  and  various  observers  set  iilmat 
searching  for  them.  In  ISO"  a  clew  was  gaineiJ  bv  Eck 
hani,  who,  repeating  a  forgotten  experiment  of  Hailt;r 
and  Zinn  of  the  previous  century,  removetl  portions  of 
tiie  bniin  cortex  of  animals,  with  lite  result  of  producing 
convulsions.  But  the  really  vital  departure  whs  made 
in  1870  by  the  German  investigators  Fritsch  «nd  Hitzig, 
who,  by  stimulating  definite  areas  of  ilie  cortex  of  ani- 
mals with  a  galvanic  current,  produced  contraction  of 
dtitinite  sets  of  muscles  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  iiody. 
These  most  important  (.-xperiments,  received  at  first  with 
incraiulity,  were  repeated  and  extended  in  IS73  by  Dr, 
David  Forrier,  of  London,  and  soon  aftenvards  by  a 
small  army  of  independent  workers  everywhere,  prom- 
inent among  whom  were  Franck  and  Pitres  in  France. 
Munek  and  Goltz  in  Germany,  and  Horsley  and  Schafer 
in  England.  The  detailed  results,  naturally  enough, 
were  not  at  first  all  in  harmnny.  Some  observers,  as 
GoltJi.cven  denied  the  validity  of  the  conclusions  Vm  /<>&!. 
Hut  a  consensus  of  opinion,  based  on  multitudes  of  ex- 
periments, soon  place<l  the  broad  general  facts  for  whieli 
Fntscli  and  Hit^ig  contended  beyond  controversy.  It 
was  found,  indeed,  that  the  cerebral  centres  of  motor 
activities  have  not  quite  the  finality  at  first  ascribed  to 
them  by  some  observers,  since  it  may  often  happen  that 
after  the  destruction  of  a  centre,  witli  attending  loss  of 
function,  there  may  be  a  gradual  restoration  of  the  lost 
function,  proving  that  other  centres  have  acquired  the 
capacity  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  destroyed.  There 
are  limits  to  this  capacity  for  sulislitution,  however,  and 
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E  with  this  quatitication  the  definiteness  of  the  localization 
mot  motor  functions  in  the  cerebral  cortex  has  become  an 
Eflocepted  part  of  brain  physiology. 


Nop  is  such   lociUization  confined  to  motor  centres. 

:erexperiinenls,  particularly  of  Ferrier  and  of  Munck, 

•oved  that  the  centres  of  vision  are  equally  restricted 

1  their  location,  this  lime  in  the  posterior  lobes  of  the 
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brain,  and  that  hearing  has  likewise  its  local  habitation. 
Inileed,  there  is  every  reusnn  to  believe  that  each  form 
of  primary  sensation  is  buse<l  on  impressions  which  main- 
ly come  to  a  definitely  localized  goal  in  the  brain.  But 
ail  this,  be  it  understood,  lias  no  reference  to  the  higher 
forms  of  intellection.  All  experiment  has  proved  futile 
to  localize  these  functions,  except  indeed  to  the  extent 
of  corroborating  the  familiar  fact  of  their  -dependence 
upon  the  brain,  and,  somewhat  problematically,  upon 
the  anterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  in  particular.  But 
this  is  precisely  what  should  be  expected,  for  the  clearer 
insiglit  into  the  nature  of  mental  processes  makes  it  plain 
that  in  the  main  these  alleged  "faculties"  are  not  in 
themselves  localized.  Thus,  for  example,  the  "  faculty" 
of  language  is  associated  irrevocably  with  centres  of 
vision,  of  hearing,  and  of  muscular  activity,  to  go  no 
further,  and  only  becomes  possible  through  the  associa- 
tion of  these  widely  separated  centres.  The  destruction 
of  Broca'a  centre,  as  was  early  discovered,  does  not  alto- 
gether deprive  a  patient  of  his  knowledge  of  language. 
He  may  be  totally  unable  to  speak  (though  as  to  this 
there  are  all  degrees  of  variation),  and  yet  may  oompre- 
hend  what  is  said  to  him,  and  be  able  to  read,  think,  and 
even  write  correctly.  Thus  it  apjwars  that  Broca's  cen- 
tre, is  peculiarly  bound  up  with  the  capacity  for  articu- 
late speech,  but  is  far  enough  from  being  the  seat  of  the 
faculty  of  liinguiige  in  its  entirety. 

In  a  similar  way,  most  of  the  supposed  isolated  "  fac- 
ulties" of  higher  intellection  appear,  upon  clearer  anal- 
ysis as  complex  aggregations  of  primary  sensations,  and 
hence  necessarily  dependent  u|X)n  numerous  and  scattered 
L  aeotres.     Some  "  faculties,"  ;i8  memory  and  volition,  may 
■^•aid  in  a  sense  to  be  primordial  endowments  of  every 
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nerve  cell — even  of  every  body  cell.  Indeed,  an  ultimate 
analysis  relegates  all  intellection,  in  its  primordial  adum- 
bmlitina,  to  every  particle  of  living  matter.  But  such 
reHnetuents  of  analysis,  after  all,  oannot  bide  the  fact 
that  certain  forms  of  higher  intellection  involve  a  pretty 
deflnite  collocation  and  elaboration  of  special  sensations. 
Such  specialization,  indeed,  seems  a  necessary  accompani- 
ment of  mental  evolution.  That  every  such  specialized 
function  has  its  localized  centres  of  co-ordination,  of  some 
such  significance  as  the  demonstrated  centres  of  articu* 
late  speech,  can  hardly  be  in  doubt — though  this,  be  it 
anderslGod,  is  an  induction,  not  as  yet  a  demonstration. 
In  other  words,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  nu- 
merous "centres,"  in  this  restricted  sense,  exist  in  the 
brain  that  have  as  yet  eluded  the  investigator.  Indeed, 
the  current  conception  i-egards  the  entire  cerebral  cortex 
as  chiefly  composed  of  centres  of  ultimate  co-ordination 
of  impressions,  which  in  their  cruder  form  are  received 
by  more  primitive  nervous  tissues — the  basal  ganglia, 
the  cerebellum,  and  medulla,  and  the  spinal  cord.  This 
of  course  is  equivalent  to  postulating  the  cerebral  cortex 
as  the  exclusive  seat  of  higher  intellection.  This  prop- 
osition, however,  to  H'hich  a  sjife  induction  seems  to  lead, 
is  far  afield  from  the  substantiation  of  the  old  conception 
of  brain  localization,  which  was  based  on  faulty  psy- 
chology, and  equally  faulty  inductions  from  few  premises. 
The  details  of  Gall's  system,  as  propounded  by  genera- 
tions of  liis  mostly  unworthy  followers,  lie  quite  beyond 
tile  pale  of  scientiBc  discussion.  Yet.aslhavesaid.agerm 
of  truth  was  there — the  idea  of  specialization  of  cerebral 
functions — and  modern  investigators  have  rescued  that 
central  conception  from  the  phrenological  rubbish  heap 

^1  ID  which  its  discoverer  unfortunately  left  it  buried. 
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The  oomnnon  ground  of  all  these  various  lines  of  ia 
vestigulions  of  pal linlugist, anatomist,  physiolo^rist,  phy»- 
icist,  and  ]>svcliologist  is,  clearly,  tbo  centnil  Derrtiiu 
system— the  spinal  cord  and  the  brain.  The  importance 
of  thes«4  structures  as  the  foci  of  nervous  urid  mental  ac- 
tivities has  been  recognized  more  and  more  ivith  each 
new  accretion  of  knowledge,  and  the  efforts  to  fathom 
the  secrets  of  their  intimate  structure  has  been  aaceas- 
ing.  For  the  uarlier  students,  only  the  crutie  metbodt 
of  gross  dissections  and  microscopical  inspection  w«n 
avadable.  These  could  reveal  something,  but  of  course 
the  inner  secrets  were  for  the  keener  insight  of  the  mi- 
croscopist  alone.  And  even  for  him  the  task  of  inresti- 
gation  was  far  from  fucile.  for  the  central  nervous  tissues 
are  the  most  delicate  and  fragile,  and  on  many  accounts 
the  most  diHioult  of  manipulation  of  any  in  the  body. 

Special  methods,  therefore,  were  needed  for  this  ^say, 
and  brain  histology  has  progressed  by  fitful  impulses, 
each  forward  jat  marking  the  introduction  of  some  in- 
gi;ntous  improvement  of  mechanical  tcchni(|iie,  which 
plauMl  a  new  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  investigators. 

The  very  beginning  was  made  in  1824  by  Rolando, 
who  first  thonght  of  cutting  chemically  hardened  pieces 
of  brain  tissues  inI.o  thin  sections  for  microscopical  ex- 
amination—(lie  bnsal  structure  upon  which  almost  all 
the  later  advances  have  been  conducted.  Mitller  pres- 
iMiUy  discovered  that  bichromate  of  potassium  in  solu- 
t^>n  makes  the  best  of  fluids  for  the  preliminary  preser- 
rfilion  and  hardening  of  tlie  tissues.  Stilling,  in  AHi2. 
Miff^ed  the  metho<l  by  introducing  the  custom  of  cuU 
tfht  *  ^^^^  of  conseeulive  sections  of  the  same  lis 
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in  order  to  trace  nerve  tracts  and  establish  spacial  rela- 
tions. Then  from  time  to  time  mechanical  ingenuity 
added  fresh  details  of  improvement.  It  was  found  tliat 
pieces  of  hardened  tissue  of  extreme  delicacy  can  be 
made  better  subject  to  manipulation  by  being  impreg- 
nated with  collodion  or  celloidinc,  and  embedded  in  par- 
utSne.  Latterly  it  has  become  usual  to  cut  sections  also 
from  fresh  tissues,  unchanged  by  chemicals,  by  freezing 
them  suddenly  with  vaporized  ether,  or,  better,  carbonic 
iicid.  By  these  methods,  and  with  the  aid  of  perfected 
microtomes,  the  worker  of  recent  periods  avails  himself 
of  sections  of  brain  tissues  of  a  tenuousness  which  the 
early  investigator  could  not  approach. 

But  more  important  even  than  the  cutting  of  thin  sec- 
tions is  the  process  of  making  the  different  parts  of  tiie 
section  visible,  one  tissue  differentiated  from  another. 
The  thin  section,  as  the  early  workers  examined  it,  was 
practically  colorless,  and  even  ilie  crudest  details  of  its 
structure  were  made  out  with  extreme  difticulty.  Remak 
did,  indeed,  manage  to  discover  that  the  brain  tissue  is 
celluhir,  as  early  as  1833,  and  Ehrenberg  in  the  same 
year  saw  that  it  is  also  fibrillar,  but  beyond  this  no  great 
advance  was  made  until  1S5S,  when  a  sudden  impulse 
was  received  fmm  a  new  process  introduced  by  Gerlach. 
The  pr'ocess  itself  was  most  simple,  consisting  essentially 
of  nothing  more  than  the  treatment  of  a  microscopical 
section  witli  a  solution  of  carmine.  But  the  result  was 
wonderful,  for  when  such  a  section  was  placed  under 
the  lens,  it  no  lonyer  appeared  homogeneous.  Sprinkled 
tbrough  its  substance  were  seen  irregular  bodies  that  had 
taken  on  a  beautiful  color,  while  the  matrix  in  which  they 
were  embedded  remained  unstained.  In  a  woM,  the  cen- 
tral nerve  cell  had  sprung  suddenly  into  clear  view. 
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microscopical  methods,  most  important  aid  is  given  by 
a  method  originated  by  Waller  in  1852.  Earlier  than 
that^  in  1839,  Nasse  bad  discovered  that  a  severed  nerve 
oord  degenerates  in  its  peripheral  portions.  Waller  dis- 
covered that  every  nerve  fibre,  sensory  or  motor,  has  a 
nerve  cell  to  or  from  which  it  leads,  which  dominates 
its  nutrition,  so  that  it  can  only  retain  its  vitality  while 
its  connection  with  that  cell  is  intact.  Such  cells  he 
named  trophic  centres.  Certain  cells  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  spinal  cord,  for  example,  are  the  trophic 
centres  of  the  spinal  motor  nerves.  Other  trophic  cen- 
tres, governing  nerve  tracts  in  the  spinal  cord  itself,  are 
in  the  various  regions  of  the  brain.  It  occurred  to 
Waller  that  by  destroying  such  centres,  or  by  severing 
the  connection  at  various  regions  between  a  nervous 
tract  and  its  trophic  centre,  sharply  defined  tracts  could 
be  made  to  degenerate,  and  their  location  could  subse- 
quently be  accurately  defined,  as  the  degenerated  tis- 
sues take  on  a  changed  aspect,  both  to  macroscopical 
and  microscopical  observation.  Recognition  of  tliis 
principle  thus  gave  the  experimenter  a  now  weapon  of 
great  efficiency  in  tracing  nervous  connections.  More- 
over, the  same  principle  has  wide  application  in  case  of 
the  human  subject  in  disease,  such  as  the  lesion  of  nervo 
tracts  or  the  destruction  of  centres  by  localized  tumoi-s, 
by  embolisms,  or  by  traumatisms. 

All  these  various  methods  of  anatomical  examination 
combine  to  make  the  conclusion  almost  unavoidable 
that  the  central  ganglion  cells  are  the  veritable  "cen- 
tres" of  nervous  activitv  to  which  so  manv  other  lines 
of  research  have  pointe<l.  The  conclusion  was  strength- 
ened by  experiments  of  the  students  of  motor  localiza- 
tion, which  showed  that  the  veritable  centres  of  their 
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disoovepy  Ho,  dciuonstrably,  in  tbe  gray  cortex  of  llie 
bruin,  not  in  ibe  white  matter.  But  the  full  proof  come 
from  pathology.  At  ibe  hands  of  a  multitude  of  ob- 
servers it  was  shown  thai  iu  curtiiin  well-known  diseases 
of  the  spinal  cord,  tvitli  resulting  paralysis,  it  is  the 
ganglion  cells  themselves  that  are  found  to  be  destroj^ed. 
Similarly,  in  the  case  of  sufferers  from  chronic  insani- 
ties, with  marked  dementiii,  the  giingliun  cells  of  the 
cortex  of  llie  brain  are  found  to  have  undergone  degtto- 
enition.  The  brains  of  paretics  in  particular  slioiv  such 
degenoralion.  in  striking  correspondence  with  their  men- 
tal decadence.  The  position  of  the  ganglion  cell  as  the 
ultimate  centre  ot  nervous  activities  was  thus  placed  be- 
yond dispute. 

Meantime,  general  acceptance  being  given  the  histo- 
logical scheme  of  Gerlach,  according  to  which  the  mass 
of  the  white  substance  of  the  brain  is  a  mesb-work  of 
intercellular  fibrils,  a  proximal  idea  seemed  attainable  of 
the  way  in  which  the  ganglionic  activities  are  corre- 
lated, and,  througii  association,  built  up,  so  to  speak, 
into  tlio  hifjher  mental  processes.  Such  a  conception  ac- 
corded beautifully  with  the  ideas  of  the  association ists, 
who  h:ul  now  become  dominant  in  psychology,  liui 
one  standing  puzzle  attended  this  otherwise  satisfactory 
correlation  of  anatomical  observations  and  psychic  anal- 
yses. It  Wiia  this:  Since,  acooi-ding  to  the  liistnlogist, 
tiie  intercellular  Hbres,  along  which  impulses  are  con- 
veyed, connect  each  brain  cell,  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  every  other  brain  cell  in  an  endless  mesh-work, 
how  is  it  possible  that  various  sets  of  cells  may  at  times 
be  shut  off  from  one  another?  Such  isolation  must 
lake  place,  for  all  normal  ideation  dejiends  for  its  integ- 
rity  quite  as  muob  upon  the  shutting  out  of  the  great 
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mass  of  associations  as  upon  the  inclusion  of  certain 
other  associations.  For  example,  a  student  in  sohnng  a 
mathematicul  problem  must  for  the  moment  become 
quite  oblivious  to  the  special  associations  that  have  to 
(io  witli  geography,  natural  liiatopy,  and  the  like.  But 
does  histology  give  any  clew  to  the  way  in  which  such 
isolation  may  be  effected  ! 

Attempts  were  made  to  find  an  answer  through  con- 
sideriition  of  the  very  peculiar  character  of  the  blood- 
supply  in  the  brain.  Here,  as  nowhere  else,  the  ter- 
minal twigs  of  the  arteries  are  arranged  in  closed  sys- 
tems, not  anastomosing  freely  with  neighboring systei 
Clearly,  then,  a  restricted  area  of  the  brain  may,  through 
the  controlling  influence  of  the  vaso-inotor  nerves,  be 
.flushed  with  arterial  blood,  while  neighboring  parts  re- 
main relatively  anaimlc.  And  since  vital  activities  un- 
questionably depend  in  part  upon  the  supply  of  arterial 
blood,  this  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  vascular  mech- 
anism  may  very  properly  be  supposed  to  aid  in  the 
localized  activities  of  the  central  nervous  ganglia.  But 
this  explanation  left  much  to  be  desired— in  particular 
when  it  is  recalled  that  all  higher  intellection  must  in 
all  probability  involve  multitudes  of  widely  scattered 
centres. 

No  better  explanation  was  forth-coming,  however, 
until  the  year  I8.S9,  when  of  a  sudden  the  mystery  was 
cleai"ed  away  by  a  fresti  discovery.  Not  long  before 
this  the  Italian  histologist.  Dr.  Camille  Golgi,  had  dis- 
covered a  method  of  impregnating  hardened  brain  tis- 
sues with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  with  the  result 
tot  staining  the  nerve  cells  and  their  processes  almost  in- 
finitely l>etter  than  was  possible  by  the  method  of  Ger- 
laoh,  or  by  any  of  the  multiform  methods  that  other 
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then  came  readily  to  repeat  Cajal's  experiments.  So 
also  did  the  veteran  bistologist  KijUiker,  and  soon  after- 
wards all  llie  leadei"s  everywhere.  The  result  ivas  i 
practically  unaqimous  confirmation  of  the  Spanish  his 
toiogist'3  claims,  and  within  a  few  months  after  bin  an- 
nouncements the  old  theory  of  union  of  nerve  cells  into 
an  endless  nieah-work  was  completely  discarded,  and 
the  theory  of  isolated  nerve  elements — the  theory  of 
neurons,  as  it  came  to  be  called— was  fully  established 
in  its  place. 

As  to  how  these  isolated  nerve  cells  functionate,  Dr. 
Cajal  gave  the-  clew  from  the  very  first,  and  his  exphi- ' 
nation  has  met  with  universal  npproval. 

In  the  modified  view,  the  nerve  cell  retains  its  old 
position  as  the  storehouse  of  nervous  energy.  Each  of 
the  filaments  jutting  out  from  the  cell  is  held,  as  before, 
to  be  indeed  a  transmitter,  of  impulses,  but  a  transmit- 
ter  that  operates  intermittently,  like  a  telephone  wire 
that  is  not  always  "connected,"  and.  like  that  wire,  the 
nerve  fibril  operates  by  contact  and  not  by  continuity. 
Under  proper  stimulation  the  ends  of  the  fibrils  roach 
out,  come  in  contact  with  other  end  fibrils  of  other  giiIIh, 
and  conduct  their  destined  impulse.  Again  tboy  ro> 
tract,  and  communication  ceases  for  the  time  between 
those  particular  cells.  Meantime,  by  a  differont  ar- 
rangement of  the  various  conductors.  difTeront  sets  of 
cells  are  placed  in  communication,  different  usmociattons 
of  nervous  impulses  induced,  different  trains  of  thdiight 
engendered.  Each  fibril  when  retnicted  becomes  a  non- 
conductor, but  when  extended  and  in  contact  with  an- 
other fibril,  or  with  the  bo<iy  of  another  cell,  it  condncln 
its  messatre  as  readily  as  a  continuous  filament  coultl  do 
— precisely  as  in  ibo  case  of  an  electric  wire. 
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This  conception,  fonnded  on  a  most  tangible  anatom- 
ical basis,  enables  us  to  ansiver  the  question  as  to  bow 
ideas  are  i»otatfil.  itiul  also,  as  Dr.  Cajal  points  out, 
tbroWB  new  ligbt  on  many  olber  mental  processes.  One 
can  imagine,  for  example,  by  keeping  in  mind  tbe  fiexi- 
ble  nerve  prolongations,  how  nevr  trains  of  tbongbt  may 
be  engendered  tLrough  novel  associations  of  cells;  bow 
facility  of  thougbi  or  of  action  in  certain  directions  is 
acquired  through  tbe  habitual  making  of  certain  nerre 
cell  connections;  how  certain  bits  of  knowledge  may 
escajie  our  memory,  and  refuse  to  be  found  for  a  time, 
because  of  a  temporary  incapacity  of  the  nerre  cells  to 
make  the  pro|>er  connections;  and  so  on  indefinitely. 
If  one  likens  each  nerve  cell  to  a  central  telephone- 
office,  each  of  its  tilumeiitous  prolongations  to  a  tele- 
phone wire,  he  can  imagine  a  striking  analogy  between 
the  modus  operandi  of  nervous  processes  and  of  the  tel- 
ephone system.  The  utility  of  new  connections  at  tbe 
central  office,  the  naeleasness  of  the  mechanism  when 
the  connectionB  cannot  he  made,  tbe  "wii-es  in  use" 
that  retard  your  mea-qnge,  perhaps  even  the  crossing  of 
wires,  bringing  you  a  jangle  of  sounds  far  <lifferent  from 
what  you  desire — all  tliese  and  a  multiplicity  of  other 
things  that  will  suggest  tliemselves  to  every  user  of  the 
tolopbone  may  be  imagined  as  being  almost  ludicrously 
paralleled  in  the  o|)enitions  of  the  nervous  mechanism. 
And  that  parallel,  startling  as  it  may  seem,  is  not  a  mere 
futile  imagining.  It  is  sustained  and  rendered  plausible 
by  a  sound  sulwtratum  of  knowledge  of  the  anatomical 
conditions  under  which  the  centr.nl  nervous  mechanism 
exists,  and  in  default  of  which,  as  pathology  demonstrates 
with  no  less  certitude,  its  fiinctionings  are  futile  to  pro- 
duce the  normal  manifestations  of  higher  intellection. 


SOME  UNSOLVED  SCIENTIFIC  PROBLEMS 

In  the  preceding  chapters  I  have  endeavored  to  ont-  * 

line  the  story  of  the  achievements  of  our  century  in 
the  various  fields  of  pure  science.  In  so  broad  an  at- 
tempt, within  such  spacial  limits,  it  has  of  course  been 
impossible  to  dwell  upon  details,  or  even  to  hint  at 
every  minor  discovery.  At  best  one  could  but  sum- 
marize the  broad  sweep  of  progress  somewhat  as  a  bat- 
tle might  be  describetl  by  a  distant  eye-witness,  telling 
of  the  general  direction  of  action,  of  the  movements 
of  large  masses,  the  names  of  leaders  of  brigades  and 
divisions,  but  necessarily  ignoring  the  lesser  fluctuations 
of  advance  or  recession  and  the  individual  gidlanlry  of 
the  rink  and  file.  In  particular,  interest  has  centred 
upon  the  storming  of  the  various  special  strongholds  of 
ignorant  or  prejudiced  opposition,  which  at  last  have 
been  triumpliantly  occupied  by  the  band  of  progress. 
In  each  case  where  such  a  stronghold  has  fallen,  the 
victory  has  been  achieved  solely  through  the  destructive 
agency  of  newly  discovereil  or  newly  marshalled  facts 
— the  only  weapons  which  the  warrior  of  science  seeks 
or  cares  for.  Facts  must  be  marshalled,  of  course, 
■about  the  guidon  of  a  hypothesis,  but  timt  guidon  can 
only  lead  on  to  victory  if  the  facts  themselves  support 
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it.  Once  planted  victoriously  on  the  conquered  ram- 
parts, tile  hypothesis  becomes  ft  theori* — a  generaliza- 
tion of  Bcienco — marking  a  fresh  coign  of  vantage,  which 
c.in  never  be  successfully  assailed  unless  by  a  nenr  bosi 
of  antugonistio  fncts.  Soch  generoIizatioDs,  with  the 
events  leading  directly  up  to  them,  have  chiefly  occu- 
pied our  attention. 

But  a  raomont's  reflection  makes  it  clear  that  the  bat^ 
tie  of  science,  thos  considered,  is  ever  shifting  ground 
and  never  ended.  Thus  at  any  given  period  there  are 
many  unsettled  skirmishes  under  way ;  many  hypoth- 
eses are  yet  only  struggling  towards  the  strongholds  of 
theory,  perhaps  never  to  attain  it;  in  many  directions 
the  hosts  of  antagonistio  facts  seem  so  evenly  matched 
that  the  hazard  of  war  appears  uncertain;  or,  again,  so 
few  facts  are  available  that  as  yet  no  attack  worthy  the 
name  is  possible.  Such  unsettled  controvereies  as  these 
have,  for  the  most  part,  been  ignored  in  our  survey  of 
the  field.  But  it  would  not  be  fair  to  conclude  our 
story  without  adverting  to  them,  at  least  in  brief;  for 
some  of  them  have  to  do  with  the  most  comprehensive 
and  important  questions  with  which  science  deals,  and 
the  aggregate  number  of  facts  involved  in  these  unfin- 
ished battles  is  often  great,  even  though  as  yet  the 
marshalling  has  not  led  Ut  final  victory  for  any  faction. 
In  some  cases,  doubtless,  the  right  hypothesis  is  actually 
in  the  field,  but  its  supremacy  not  yet  conclusively 
proved — perhaps  not  to  be  proved  for  many  years  or 
decades  to  come.  Some  of  tlie  chief  scientific  results  of 
our  century  have  been  but  tjje  gaining  of  supremacy  for 
hypotlicaes  that  were  mere  forlorn  hopes,  looked  on 
with  general  contempt,  if  at  all  heeded,  when  the  eigh- 
teenth century  came  to  a  close — witness  the  doctrines  ot 
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the  great  age  of  the  earth,  of  the  immateriality  of  beat, 
of  the  undulalory  character  of  light,  of  chemical  atom- 
icy,  of  organic  evolution.  Contrariwise,  the  opposite 
ideas  to  all  of  these  had  seemingly  a  safe  supremacy 
until  the  new  facts  drove  tliem  from  the  field.  Who 
shall  say,  then,  what  forlorn  hope  of  to-day's  science 
may  not  be  tlie  conquering  host  of  to-morrow)  All 
that  one  dare  attempt  is  to  cite  the  pretensions  of  a  few 
hypotheses  that  are  struggling  over  the  still  contested 
ground. 


SOLAR  ASD  TRLLCKIO    PROBLEMS 

Our  sun  being  only  a  minor  atom  of  the  stellar  peb- 
ble, solar  problems  in  general  are  of  course  stellar  prob- 
lems also.  .But  there  are  certain  special  questions  re- 
garding which  we  are  able  to  interrogate  the  sun  because 
of  his  proximity,  and  which  have,  furthermore,  a  pecul- 
iar interest  for  the  residents  of  our  little  globe  because 
of  our  de|3endenee  upon  this  particular  star.  One  of  the 
most  far-i-eaching  of  these  is  as  to  where  the  sun  gets 
the  heat  that  he  givesoff  in  such  liberal  quantities.  We 
have  already  seen  that  Dr.  Mayer,  of  conservation-of- 
energy  fame,  was  the  first  to  ask  this  question.  As  soon 
as  the  doctrine  of  the  persistence  and  convertibility  of 
energy  was  grasped,  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  it 
l>ecame  clear  that  this  was  one  of  the  most  puzzling  of 
questions.  It  did  not  at  all  suffice  to  answer  that  the 
sun  is  a  hall  of  fire,  for  computjition  showed  that,  at  the 
present  rate  of  heat-giving,  if  the  sun  were  a  solid  mass 
of  coal,  he  would  be  ifitiillyconsuined  in  about  five  thou- 
sand years.     As  no  such  decrease  in  size  as  this  implies 
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had  talcoo  place  within  bistorio  times,  it  was  clear  that 
some  otbt'P  L'X|jlam»i ion  must  be  sought. 

Dr.  Mnyer  himself  hit  upon  what  seemed  a  tenable 
solution  at  the  very  outset.  Starting  from  tlie  observeii 
fact  thut  mvHoda  of  tiny  meteorites  are  hurled  into  tbc 
i\irlh's  atmosphere  daily,  he  argued  that  the  sun  rousl 
nt-eive  these  visitants  in  really  onorinoua  quantities— 
suWoient,  probiihly,  to  maintain  his  tempemture  at  tlji^ 
absenred  limits.  There  was  nothing  at  all  unreasonable 
about  this  assumption,  for  the  amount  of  energy  in  a 
swiftly  moving  l>ody  capable  of  being  transformed  into 
heat  if  the  body  be  arresled  is  relatively  enormous.  Thus 
it  is  ealeulated  that  a  |w>und  of  coal  dropped  into  the  sun 
from  the  mathomatiuian's  favorite  starting-point,  infin- 
ity, would  produce  some  six  thousand  times  the  heat  it 
cuuld  ungeiider  if  merely  burnetl  at  the  sun's  surface. 
In  other  words,  if  a  little  over  two  pounds  of  material 
from  intinity  were  to  fall  into  each  stjuare  yard  of  the 
sun's  surface  each  hour,  his  observed  heat  vvould  be  ac- 
counted for;  whereas  almost  seven  tons  per  square  yard 
of  stationary  fuel  would  be  required  each  liour  to  produce 
the  same  effect. 

In  view  of  the  pelting  which  our  little  earth  receives, 
it  seemed  not  an  excessive  requisition  upon  the  meteoric 
supply  to  supiwso  that  the  requisite  amount  of  matter 
may  fall  into  the  sun.  and  for  a  time  this  explanation  of 
his  inciindescence  was  pretty  generally  accepted.  But 
soon  astronomers  began  to  make  calculations  as  to  the 
amount  of  matter  which  this  assumption  added  to  our 
solar  system,  particularly  as  it  aggrejraled  near  the  sun 
in  the  converging  1*0(111,  and  then  it  was  clear  that  no 
such  mass  of  mutter  could  be  there  without  interfering 
demonstrably  with  the  observed  course  of  the  inti 
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I  planets.     So  another  source  of  the  sun's  energy  had  to 
pbe  sought.     It  was  found  forthwith  by  tliat  other  great 
■German,  Ilelmholtz,  who  pointed  out  that  the  faUing 
'matter  through  which  heat  may  be  generated  might  just 
as  well  be  within  the  substance  of  the  sun  as  without; 
in  other  words,  that  contraction  of  the  sun's  heated  body 
is  quite  sufficient  to  iiccount  for  a  long-sustained  heat- 
supply  which  the  mere  burning  of  any  Known  substance 
could  not  approach.     Moreover,  the  amount  of  matter 
thus  falling  towards  the  sun's  centra  being  enormous — 
namely,  the  total  substance  of  the  sun — a  relatively  small 
amount  of  contraction  would  be  theoretically  sutBcient 
to  keep  the  sun's  furnace  at  par,  so  la  speak. 

At  first  sight  this  explanation  seemed  a  little  puzzling 
many  laymen  and  some  experts,  for  it  seemed  to  im- 
ply, as  Lord  Kelvin  pointed  out,  that  the  sun  contracts 
because  it  is  getting  cooler,  and  gains  heat  because  it 
contracts.  But  this  feat  is  not  really  as  paradoxical  as 
it  seems,  for  it  is  not  implied  that  there  is  any  real  gain 
of  heat  in  the  sun's  mass  as  a  whole,  but  quite  the  reverse. 
All  that  is  sought  is  an  explanation  of  a  maintenance  of 
heat-giving  capacity  relatively  unchanged  for  a  long,  but 
not  an  interminable,  period.  Indeed,  exactly  here  comes 
in  the  novel  and  startling  feature  of  Helmholtz's  calcu- 
hilion.  According  to  Mayer's  meteoric  hyiwthesis,  there 
were  no  data  at  hand  for  any  estimate  whatever  as  to  the 
sun's  permanency,  since  no  one  could  surmise  what  might 
be  the  hmits  of  the  meteoric  supply.  But  Helmholtz's 
estimate  implied  an  incandescent  body  cooling— keeping 
up  a  somewhat  equable  temperature  through  contraction 
for  a  time,  but  for  a  limited  time  only;  destined  ulti- 
mately to  liecome  liquid,  solid;  to  cool  below  the  tem- 
perature of  in  candescence^  to  die.     Not  only  so,  but  it 
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became  possible  to  calculate  tlie  limits  of  time  within 
wbicli  this  culmination  would  probably  occur.  It  was 
only  necessary  to  calculate  the  total  amount  of  heat 
which  coultl  ho  generated  by  the  total  mass  of  our  solar 
system  in  falling  together  to  the  sun's  centre  from  "in- 
finity" to  find  the  total  heat-supply  to  be  drawn  upon. 
Assuming,  then,  that  the  present  observed  rate  of  heat- 
giving  has  been  the  average  maintained  in  the  past,  a 
simple  division  gives  the  number  of  years  for  which  the 
original  supply  is  adequate.  The  supply  will  be  ex- 
hausted, it  will  he  observed,  when  the  mass  comes  into 
stable  equilibrium  as  a  solid  body,  no  longer  subject  to 
contraction,  about  the  sun's  centre — such  a  body,  in 
short,  as  our  earth  is  at  present. 

Tills  calculation  was  made  bj'  Lord  Kelvin,  Professor 
Tait,  and  others,  and  the  result  was  one  of  the  most  truly 
dynamitic  surprises  of  the  century.  For  it  transpired 
that,  according  to  mathematics,  the  entire  limit  of  the 
sun's  heat-giving  life  could  not  exceed  something  like 
twenty-five  millions  of  years.  The  publication  of  that 
estimate,  with  the  appearance  of  authority,  brongbt  a 
veritable  storm  about  the  heads  of  the  physicists.  The 
entire  geological  and  biological  worlds  were  up  in  arms 
in  a  trice.  Two  or  three  generations  before,  they  hurled 
brickbats  at  any  one  who  even  hinted  that  the  solar  sys- 
tem might  be  more  than  six  thousand  years  old  ;  now 
they  jeered  in  derision  at  the  attempt  to  limit  the  life- 
bearing  period  of  our  globe  to  a  paltry  fifteen  or  twenty 
millions. 

The  controversy  as  to  solar  time  thus  raised  proved 
one  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  scientific  dispu- 
tations of  llie century.  The  scene  soon  shifted  from  llje 
sun  to  the  earth;  for  a  little  refiection  made  it  clear 
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^bat  the  data  regarding  the  sun  alone  n'ere  not  suffi- 
aite.  Thus  Dr.  CroU  contended  that  if  the 
parent  bodies  of  the  sun  had  chanced  to  be  "  flying 
stars"  before  collision,  a  vastly  greater  supply  of  heat 
would  have  been  engendered  than  if  the  matter  merely 
fell  together.  Again,  it  could  not  be  overlooked  that  a 
host  of  meteors  are  falling  into  the  sun,  and  that  this 
source  of  energy,  though  not  in  itself  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  all  the  heat  in  question,  might  be  sufficient  to 
vitiate  utterly  any  exact  calculations.  Yet  again,  Pro- 
fessor fjockyer  called  attention  to  another  source  of 
variation,  in  the  fact  that  the  chemical  combination  of 
elements  hitherto  existing  separately  must  produce  large 
quantities  of  heat,  it  being  oven  suggested  that  this  source 
alone  might  possibly  account  for  all  the  present  output. 
On  the  whole,  then,  it  became  clear  that  the  contraction 
theory  of  the  sun's  heat  must  itself  await  the  demonstra- 
tion of  observed  shrinkage  of  the  solardisc,  as  viewed  by 
future  generations  of  observers,  before  taking  rank  as  an 
incontestable  theory,  and  that  computations  as  to  time 
based  solely  on  this  hypothesis  must  in  the  meantime  be 
viewed  askance. 

But,  the  time  controversy  having  taken  root,  new 
methods  were  naturally  found  for  testing  it.  The  ge- 
ologists sought  to  estimate  the  period  of  time  that  must 
have  been  required  for  the  deposit  of  the  sedimentary 
ri>cks  now  observed  to  make  up  the  outer  crust  of  the 
earth.  The  amount  of  sediment  carried  through  the 
mouth  of  a  great  river  famishes  a  clew  to  the  rate  of 
denudation  of  the  area  drained  by  that  river.  Thus  the 
■Btndies  of  Messrs.  Humphreys  and  Abbot,  made  for  a 
vdifferent  purpose,  show  that  the  average  level  of  the 
lerritory  drained  by  the  Missr3sipi)i  is  being  reduced  by 
4;j9 
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about  one  foot  in  six  tliousand  years.  The  saliment  is, 
of  course,  being  piled  up  out  in  tbe  Giitf  ut  a  proportion- 
ate  rate.  If,  llien.  this  be  iissumtxl  to  be  an  average  rate 
of  denndatioii  and  deposit  in  the  [>ast,  and  if  tbe  total 
tbickneas  of  sedimentary  deposits  of  past  ages  were 
kno,\vn,  a  simple  calculiitton  trould  show  the  age  of  tbe 
earth's  crust  since  the  first  continents  were  formed. 
But  unfortunately  these  "  ifs"  stand  mountain-bigh 
here,  all  the  essential  factors  being  indetermlnule. 
Nevertheless,  the  geologists  contended  that  they  could 
easily  make  out  a  case  proving  that  the  constructive 
and  destructive  work  still  in  evidence,  to  say  nothing 
of  anterior  revolutions,  oould  not  have  been  accom- 
plished in  less  than  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  millions  of 
years. 

Tliis  computation  would  have  carried  little  weight 
with  the  i)hysicist8  bad  it  not  chanced  that  another  com- 
putation of  their  own  was  soon  made  which  had  even 
more  startling  results.  Tiiis  computation,  made  by  Lord 
Kelvin,  was  based  on  the  rate  of  loss  of  heat  by  tiie 
earth.  It  thus  resembled  the  previous  solar  estimate  in 
metbotl.  Hut  the  result  was  very  dififerent,  for  the  new 
estimate  seemed  to  prove  that  since  the  final  crust  of 
the  earth  formed  a  period  of  from  one  hundred  to  two 
hundred  millions  of  years  has  efapsed. 

With  this  all  controversy  ceased,  for  the  most  grasp- 
ing geologist  or  biologist  would  content  himself  with  a 
fraction  of  that  time.  What  is  more  to  the  point,  how- 
ever, is  the  fact,  which  these  varying  estimates  have 
made  ]mtent.  that  computations  of  tbe  age  of  the  earth 
ba8e<l  on  any  data  at  band  are  little  better  than  rough 
guesses,  Long  before  the  definite  estimates  vere  under- 
taken,  geologists  had  ptuveil  that  tbe  earth  is  very,  very 
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old,  and  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  attempted  com- 
putatioQs  have  added  much  of  definiteoess  to  that  propo- 
sition. They  hare,  indeed,  proved  that  the  |)eriod  of 
time  to  be  drawn  upon  is  not  infinite ;  but  the  nebular 
hypothesis,  to  say  nothing  of  common-sense,  carried  us 
as  far  as  that  long  ago. 

If  the  computations  in  question  haye  failed  of  their 

direct  purpose,  however,  they  have  been  by  no  means 

lacking  in  important  collateral  results.     To  mention  but 

one  of  these,  Lord  Kelvin  was  led  by  this  controversy 

over  the  earth's  age  to  make  his  famous  computation  in 

which  he  proved  that  the  telluric  structure,  as  a  whole, 

must  have  at  least  the  rigidity  of  steel  in  order  to  resist 

the  moon's  tidal  pull  as  it  does.     Hopkins  had,  indeed, 

made  a  somewhat   similar  estimate  as  early  as  1839, 

proving  that  the  eartli's  cnist  must  be  at  least  eight 

hundred  or  a  thousand  miles  in  thickness;  but  geologists 

had  utterly  ignored  this  computation,  and  the  idea  of  a 

thin  crust  on  a  Huid  interior  had  continued  to  be  the 

orthodox    geological    doctrine.       Since    Lord    Kelvin's 

estimate  was  made,  bis  claim  that  the  final  crust  of  the 

earth  could  not  have  formed  until  the  mass  was  solid 

r  throughout,  or  at  least  until  a  honeycomb  of  solid  matter 

I  hod  been  bridged  up  from  centre  to  circumference,  has 

|;gained  pretty  general  acceptance.    It  still  remains  an 

I open  question,  however,  as  to  what  proportion  the  lacnnte 

■  of  molten  matter  bear  at  the  present  day  to  the  solidified 

I  portions,  and  therefore  to  what  extent  the  earth  will  be 

Isnbject    to   furllier   shrinkage    and    attendant   surface 

Icontortions.     That  some  such  lacunte  do  exist  is  demon- 

I'atrated  daily  by  the  phenomena  of  volcanoes.     So,  after 

ill,  the  crust  theory  has  been  supplanted  by  a  compro- 

Ribe  theory  rather  than  completely  overthrown,  and 
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PHYSICAL   PROBLEMS 

In  regard  to  all  these  cosmic  and  telluric  problems, 
it  will  be  seen,  there  is  always  tbe  same  appeal  to  one 
central  rule  of  siction — the  law  of  gravitation.  When 
we  turn  from  macrocosm  to  microcosm  it  would  appear 
as  if  new  forces  of  interaction  were  introduced  in  the 
powers  of  cohesion  and  of  chemical  action  of  molecules 
and  atoms.  But  Ix>pd  Kelvin  has  argued  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  form  sncli  a  conception  of  the  forms  and  space 
relations  of  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter  that  their 
mutual  attractions  may  be  explained  by  invoking  that 
same  law  of  gravitation  which  holds  the  stars  and  plan- 
ets in  their  course.  What,  then,  is  this  all-compassing 
power  of  gravitation  which  occupies  so  central  a  position 
in  the  scheme  of  mechanical  things? 

The  simple  answer  is  that  no  man  knows.  The  wisest 
physicist  of  to-day  will  assure  you  that  he  knows  abso- 
lutely nothing  of  the  why  of  gravitation — that  he  can 
no  more  explain  why  a  stone  tossed  into  the  air  falls 
back  to  earth  than  can  the  hny  who  tosses  the  stone. 
But  while  this  statement  puts  in  a  nutshell  the  scientific 
status  of  explanations  of  gravitation,  3'et  it  is  not  in 
"fauman  nature  that  speculative  scientists  should  refrain 
from  the  effort  to  explain  it.  Such  efforts  have  been 
made;  yet,  on  the  whole,  they  are  surprisingly  few  in 
Bumber;  indeeil,  there  are  but  two  that  need  claim  our 
attention  here,  and  one  of  these  has  bardly  more  than 
historical  interest.  One  of  these  is  the  so-called  ultra- 
mundane-corpuscle hypothesis  of  I^e  Sage;  the  other  is 
ed  on  the  vortex  theory  of  matter. 
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I  ago,  but  for  two  or  tliree  generations  remained  prac- 
tically unnoliced.  The  philosophers  of  the  first  half  of 
our  century  seem  to  have  despaired  of  explaining  gravi- 
tation, though  Faraday  long  experimented  in  the  hope 
of  establishing  a  relation  between  gravitation  and  elecs 
tricity  or  magnetism.  But  not  long  after  the  middle  of 
the  century,  when  a  new  science  of  dynamics  was  claim- 
ing paramount  importance,  and  pljysicists  were  striving 
to  express  all  tangible  phenomena  in  terms  of  matter  in 
motion,  the  theory  of  Le  Sage  was  revived  and  given  a 
large  measure  of  attention.  It  had  at  least  the  merit  of 
explaining  the  facts  without  conflicting  with  any  known- 
mechanical  law,  which  was  more  than  could  be  said  of 
any  other  guess  at  the  question  that  had  ever  been 
made. 

More  recently,  however,  another  explanation  has  been 
^L  found  which  also  meets  this  condition.     It  is  a  concep- 
^Htion  based,  like  most  other  physical  speculations  of  the 
^K last  generation,  upon  the  hypothesis  of  the  vortex  atom, 
^^Pand  was  suggested,  no  doubt,  by  those  speculations  which 
^B>oonsider  electricity  and  magnetism  to  b^  conditions  of 
^^  strain  or  twist  in  the  substance  of  the  universal  ether. 
In  a  word,  it  supposes  that  gravitation  also  is  a  form  of 
strain  in  this  ether — a  strain  that  mJy  be  likened  to  a 
suction  which  the  vortex  atom  is  siipjvosed  to  exert  on 
the  ether  in  which  it  lies.     According  to  this  view,  gravi- 
tation is  not  a  push  from  without,  but  a  pull  from  within; 
[_not  due  to  exterior  influences,  but  an  inherent  and  indis- 
loluble  property  of  matter  itself.     The  conception  has 
1  further  merit  tif  cijrrelnting  gravitation  with  elec- 
.  magnetism,  iind   light,  as  a  condition  of  thai 
•ange  ethereal  ocean  of  which  modern  physics  takes 
)  much  account.     But  here,  again,  clearly,  we  are  but 
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I  its  acceptance  or  its  refutation.  Our  century  has 
Hven  experimental  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  atom, 
but  has  not  been  able  to  fathom  in  the  same  way  the 
exact  form  or  nature  of  this  ultimate  particle  of  matter. 
Equally  in  the  dark  are  we  as  to  the  explanation  of 
that  strange  affinity  for  its  neighbors  which  every  atom 
niiinifcsts  in  some  degree.  If  we  assume  that  the  power 
which  holds  one  atom  to  another  is  the  same  which  in 
case  of  larger  bodies  we  term  gravitation,  that  answer 
carries  us  but  a  little  way,  since,  as  we  have  seen,  gravi- 
tation itself  is  the  greatest  of  mysteries.  But  again,  how 
chances  it  that  different  atoms  attract  one  another  in  such 
varying  degrees,  so  that,  for  example,  fluorine  unites 
with  everything  it  touches,  argon  with  nothing?  And 
bow  is  it  that  different  kinds  of  atoms  can  hold  to  them- 
selves such  varying  nijmbers  of  fellow-atnms — oxygen 
one,  hydrogen  two,  and  so  on  ?  These  are  questions  for 
the  future.  The  wisest  chemist  does  not  know  why  the 
simplest  chemical  experiment  results  as  it  does.  Take, 
for  example,  a  water-like  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  let  fall  into  it  a  few  drops  of  another  water-like  solu- 
tion of  hydrochloric  acid  ;  a  white  insoluble  precipitate 
of  chloride  of  silver  is  formed.  Any  tyro  in  chemistry 
could  have  predicted  the  result  with  absolute  certainty, 
fiut  the  prediction  would  have  been  based  purely  upon 
previous  einpiriciil  knowledge — solely  ui)on  the  fact  that 
the  thing  had  been  done  before  over  and  over,  always 
with  the  same  result.  Why  the  silver  forsook  the  ni- 
trogen atom,  and  grappled  the  atom  of  oxygen,  no  one 
knows.  Nor  can  any  one  as  yet  explain  just  why  it  is 
that  the  new  compound  is  an  insoluble,  colored,  opaque 
substance,  whereas  the  antecedent  ones  were  soluble, 
colorless,  and  transparent.  More  than  that,  no  one  can 
-    «7 
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explain  with  certainty  just  what  is  meant  by  tbe  famil- 
iar word  soluble  itself.  That  is  to  say,  no  one  knows 
just  what  happens  when  one  drops  a  lamp  of  salt  or 
sugar  into  a  bowl  of  water.  We  may  believe  with  Pro- 
fessor Ostwald  and  his  followers,  ihut  the  molecules  of 
sugar  merely  glide  everywhere  between  the  molecules  of 
water,  without  chemical  action;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
dismissing  this  mechanical  expUmation,  we  may  say 
with  Mendeleef  that  the  process  of  solution  is  the  most 
active  of  chemical  phenomena,  involving  that  incessant 
interplay  of  atoms  known  as  dissociation.  But  these 
two  expliinations  are  mutually  exclusive,  and  no  one  can 
say  positively  which  one,  if  either  one.  is  right.  Nor  is 
either  theory  at  best  more  than  a  half-explanation,  for 
the  why  of  the  strange  mechanical  or  chemical  activi- 
ties postulated  is  quite  ignored.  How  is  it,  for  example, 
that  the  molecules  of  water  are  able  to  loosen  the  iuter- 
fflolecular  bonds  of  the  sugar  particles,  enabling  them  to 
scamper  apart? 

But,  for  that  matter,  what  is  the  nature  of  these  in- 
termolecular  bonds  in  any  case !  And  why,  at  the  same 
temperature,  are  some  substances  held  together  with 
such  enormous  rigidity,  others  so  loosely  ?  Why  does 
not  a  lump  of  iron  dissolve  as  readily  as  the  lump  of 
sugar  in  our  bowl  of  water!  Guesses  may  be  made  to- 
day at  these  riddles,  to  be  sure,  but  anything  like  tena- 
ble solutions  will  only  be  [rossible  when  we  know  much 
more  than  at  present  of  the  nature  of  intermolecular 
forces,  ami  of  the  mechanism  of  molecular  structures. 
As  to  this  last,  studies  are  under  way  that  are  full  of 
promise.  For  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  Professor 
Van  't  Hoof  of  Amsterdam  (now  of  Berlin),  with  a  com- 
pany of  followers,  has  made  the  space  ralUions  of  atoms 
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^Ha  special  study,  with  ihe  result  that  so-called  stereo- 
^"   oheraistry  has  attaioed  a  firm  position.     A  truly  amaz- 
ing insig}it  has  been  gained  into  tlie  space  relations  of 
the  molecules  of  cai'ijon  compounds  in  particular,  and 

I  other  compounds  are  under  investigation.  But  these  re- 
sulls,  wonderful  though  they  seem  when  the  intricacy 
of  the  subject  is  considered,  are,  after  all,  only  tenta- 
tive. It  is  demonstrated  Uiat  some  molecules  have  their 
atoms  arranged  in  perfectly  detinite  and  unalterable 
schemes,  but  just  how  these  systems  are  to  be  raeohani- 
cally  pictureil^whether  as  miniature  planetary  systems 
or  what  not — remains  for  the  investigators  of  the  future 
to  determine. 

It  appears,  then,  that  whichever  way  one  turns  in  the 

realm  of  the  atom  and  molecule,  one  fimla  it  a  land  of 

mysteries.     In  no  lield  of  science  have  more  startling 

■discoveries   been  matle  in  our  century  than   here;  yet 

Knowhere  else  do  there  seem  to  lie  wider  realms  yet  un- 

Pfathomed. 


LIFE    PROBLEMS 

In  the  life  history  of  at  least  one  of  the  myriad  star 
^sterns  there  has  come  a  time  when,  on  the  surface  of 
B  of  the  minor  members  of  the  group,  atoms  of  mat- 
ter have  been  aggregated  into  such  associations  as  to 
lonstitute  what  is  called  living  matter.  A  question 
ihat  at  once  suggests  itself  to  any  one  who  conceives 
r«Mn  vaguely  the  relative  uniformity  of  conditions  in 
the  different  star  groups  is  as  to  whether  other  worlds 
than  ours  have  also  their  complement  of  living  forms. 
I  The  question  has  interested   speculative  science   more 
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perliups  in  our  cetilupy  than  ever  bwfope,  l>ut  it  can 
liartlly  Ik*  saiil  tliul  iiuich  progress  lias  biren  made  tutr- 
anis  fi  ilulitiite  unswor.  Al  tirsl  l)lusli  ilir  demoiisiratiDD 
tliut  all  tilt"  wurhis  known  u»  us  :ire  L-(>in|)osetl  uf  tlie 
same  matter,  subject  lo  tlie  siiinu  gonyral  Luvs,  ami 
probiiWy  [vissing  tliruugii  kindreil  stages  o(  vvalation 
ami  decav,  would  stiMii  to  ctirry  with  ii  the  reasonable 
presuiiiptiun  that  lo  all  iinriiary  plunets,  such  as  oat%-.i 
similar  lifi>-beuri(ig  sliige  iiiiiat  come,  liul  a  inomeat's 
reflection  shows  that  suiL-ntilio  |)robii  hi  lilies  do  nni  carry 
one  safely  so  far  as  this.  Living  matter,  as  we  know  it, 
noLwttlistiinding  its  capacity  for  variation,  is  condi- 
tioned within  vory  narrow  limits  as  to  physicjil  sur- 
n>un(]ings.  Now  il  is  Lyisily  to  be  conceived  tliut  these 
peculiar  conditions  have  never  been  dnplicatetl  on  any 
other  of  all  tiie  myriad  worlds.  If  not,  then  those  more 
complex  aggregations  of  atoms  which  we  must  sup|>>se 
to  have  been  built  up  in  some  degree  on  all  coitiing 
globus  must  he  of  a  chanicler  so  dilTercnt  from  what  we 
term  living  matter  that  we  should  not  recognize  tliem  Jis 
BUcli.  Some  of  them  muv  be  inlinitely  more  compii'x, 
more  diversified  in  iheir  capacities,  more  widely  re- 
sponsive to  the  influences  about  ihem,  tlian  any  living 
thing  on  oar  eartli.  and  yet  not  respond  al  ail  to  the 
tvindilions  which  we  apply  as  tests  of  the  existence  i 

lire. 

This  is  but  unother  wny  of  saying  that  the  peciil4 
limitations  of  specialized  aggregations  of  mutter  whj 
chiinieU^'iize  what  we  term  living  matter  may  be  i 
incidental  detinls  ol  tlie  evolution  of  our  particular  a 
group,  our   partieuliir  pliinet   even — having  some  a 
relative  magnitude  in  the  cosmic  order  as,  for  exampj 
the  exuul  deu-iil  of  outline  ot  some  particular  leaf  oN 
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tree  beare  to  the  entire  subject  of  vegetable  life.  But, 
on  tlitt  other  hanii,  it  is  also  conceivable  that  the  oondi- 
tiuns  on  all  planets  comparable  in  position  to  ours, 
though  never  absolutely  identical,  yet  pass  at  some  stage 
through  so  similar  an  epouh  that  on  each  and  every  one 
of  tlieni  there  is  deielupetl  something  ineasiirabiy  cx)ni- 
pnrable,  in  human  terms,  to  what  we  here  know  as  liv- 
ing matter;  differing  widely,  perhaps,  from  any  partic- 
nlar  form  of  living  being  here,  yet  atill  conforming 
bro;ulIy  to  a  delinition  ol  living  things.  In  that  ease 
the  life-bearing  stage  of  a  planet  must  be  considered  as 
having  far  more  general  significance;  perhaps  even  as 
constituting  the  time  of  fruitage  of  the  cosmic  organ- 
ism, though  notldng  but  liuman  egotism  gives  warrant  to 
this  particular  presumption. 

Between  these  tivo  opjwsing  views  every  one  is  free 
to  choose  according  to   his   preconceptions,  for  as  yet 
science  is  unable  to  give  a  deciding  vote.     Equally  open 
to  discussion  is  that  other  question,  as  to  whether  the 
aevolution  of  universal  atoms  into  a  "  vital"  association 
[.occurred  but  once  on  our  globe,  forming  the  primitive 
I  mass  from  which  all  the  diversified  forms  evolved,  or 
I  whether  such  shifting  fi-om  the  so-called  non-vital  to  the 
rital  was  many  limes  repeated — |>erhaps  still  goes  on  in- 
iHtly.     It  is  quite  true  that  the  testimony  of  our 
kcuntury,  so   far   as   it   goes,  is  all   against  the   idea  of 
"spontaneous  generation  "  under  existing  conditions.    It 
HbHS  been  clearly  enoagh  demonstrated  that  the  bacteria 
[and  other  low  forms  of  familiar  life  which  formerly  were 
^supposed  to  originate  "  s]>ontaneously  "  had  a  quite  dif- 
ferent origin.     Bnl  the  solution  of  this  sjtecial  cnse  leaves 
the  general  problem  atill  far  from  solved.     Wlio  knows 
(That  are  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  evolution  of  the 
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involved  was  unique,  acting  then  and  then  only — by  that 
ussuinption  he  removes  the  question  of  the  origin  of  life 
utterly  from  the  domain  of  science — exactly  as  the  as- 
sumption of  an  initial  push  would  remove  the  question 
of  the  origin  of  tvorlds  from  the  domain  of  science.     But 
the  science  of  to-day  most  emphatically  demurs  to  any 
such  assumption.     Every  scientist  with  a  wide  grasp  of 
facts,  who  can  think  clearly  and  without  prejudice  over 
(he  field  of  what  is  known  of  cosmic  evolution,  must  be 
driven  to  believe  that  the  alleged  wide  gap  between 
vital  and  non-vital  matter  is  largely  a  figment  of  prej- 
udiced human  understanding.    Id  the  broader  view  there 
seem  no  gups  in  tlie  scheme  of  cosmic  evolution — no 
break   in  the   incessant   reciprocity  of  atomic  actions, 
whether  those  atoms  be  Boating  as  a  "lire  mist"  out  in 
one  piirt  of  space,  or  aggregated  into  the  brain  of  a  man 
in  another  part.     And  it  seems  well  within  the  range  of 
scientlBc  expectation  that  the  laboratory  worker  of  the 
future  will  learn  how  so  to  duplicate  telluric  conditions 
that  the  plaj'  of  universal  forces  will  build  living  matter 
out  of  the  inorganic  in  the  laboralory,  as  they  have  done, 
and  perhaps  still  are  doing,  in  the  terrestrial  oceans. 
To  the  timid  reasoner  that  assumption  of  possibilities 
f  may  seem  startling.    But  assuredly  it  is  no  more  so  than 
I  seemed,  a  century  ago,  tlie  assumption  that  man  has 
t*volved,  through  the  agency  of  "natural  laws"  only, 
I  from  the  lowest  organism.     Yet  the  timidity  of  that 
Y  elder  day  has  been  obliged  by  the  progress  of  our  oen- 
I'tnry  to  adapt  its  conceptions  to  that  assuretl  sequence 
4tt  events.     Ami  some  day,  in  all  probability,  the  timid- 
ity of  to-day  will  be  obliged  to  take  that   final  logical 
J  which  to-day's  knowledge  foreshadows  as  a  futare 
I  not  a  present  necessity. 
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wilbin  the  cell  are  op  are  not  typical  elructures, "  capa- 
ble of  assiiniiation,  gi-owth,  and  division,  and  benoe  to 
Ije  regard<.'d  as  eleiuanUry  units  of  slruuture  standing 
between  the  cell  ami  tlie  ultimate  molecules  of  living 
matter."  The  more  pliilosopliica!  tliinkers,  like  Spencer, 
tlarwin,  Ilaeckel,  Michael  Foster,  August  Wetsmann, 
und  many  others,  believe  tliut  such  "  intermediate  units 
must  exist,  whether  or  not  the  microscope  reveals  them 
to  view,  Weismann,  who  has  most  fully  elaborated  a 
bypotbelical  scheme  of  the  relations  of  the  intracellular 
units,  identilies  the  larger  of  tbese  units  not  with  the 
ordinary  granules  of  the  cell,  but  with  a  remarkable 
structure  called  chromatin,  which  bucomes  aggregated 
within  the  cell  nucleus  at  the  time  of  cellular  division — 
a  structure  which  divides  into  ilelinite  parts,  and  goes 
through  some  most  suggestive  manceuvres  in  the 
process  of  cell  multiplication.  All  these  are  puzzling 
structures;  and  there  is  another  minute  bixly  within 
the  cell,  called  the  centrasome,  that  is  quite  as  much 
This  structure,  discovered  by  Van  Beneden,  has 
been  regarded   as  essential  to   cell  division,  yet  some 

'  recent  botanical  studies  seem  to  show  that  sometimes 
it  is  altogether  wanting  in  a  dividing  cell. 

In  a  woni,  the  architecture  of  the  cell  has  been  shown 
by  ra<xlern  researches  to  be  wonderfully  compliojited,  but 

t  the  accumulating  researches  are  just  at  a  point  where 

I  much  is  obscure  about  many  of  the  observed  phenomena. 

,  The  immediate  future  seems  full  of  promise  of  advances 
upon  present  understanding  of  eell  processes.     But  for 

i  the  moment  it  remnins  for  us,  as  for  preceding  trenera- 
tions,  about   the   moat  incomprehensible,  scientifically 

'  speaking,  of  observed  phenomenn.  that  a  single  micro- 

I scopic  egg  cell  should  conl^tin  within  its  sabstance  all 
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lateral  implications,  that  as  yet  its  specific  field  and 
functions  are  not  as  clearly  defined  op  as  generally  rec- 
y,  ognized  as  they  are  probalily  destined  to  be  in  tli6  near 
future.  Ttie  province  of  tliis  new  science  is  to  correlate 
the  discoveries  of  a  wide  range  of  coilateral  sciences — 
paleontology,  biology,  metlicJne,  and  so  on — from  the 
point  of  view  of  human  history  and  human  welfare. 
To  this  end  all  observable  races  of  men  are  studied  as 
to  their  pliyaical  characteristics,  their  mental  and  moral 
traits,  their  manners,  customs,  languages,  and  religions. 
A  mass  of  data  is  already  at  hand,  and  in  process  of 
sorting  and  correlating.  Out  of  this  effort  will  probably 
oome  all  manner  of  useful  general izations,  perhaps  in 
time  bringing  sociology,  or  the  study  of  human  social 
relations,  to  the  rank  of  a  veritable  science.  But  great 
B8  is  the  promise  of  anthro]>ology,  it  can  hardly  be  de- 
nied that  the  broader  questions  with  which  it  has  to 
deal — questions  of  race,  of  government,  of  social  evolu- 
tion— are  still  this  siile  the  fixed  plane  of  assured  gener- 
alization. No  small  part  of  its  interest  and  importance 
depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  great  problems  that 
engage  it  are  as  yet  unsolved  problems.  In  a  word, 
anthropology  is  perhaps  the  most  important  science  in 
the  hierarchy  t<wlay  exactly  because  it  is  an  immature 
science.  Its  }K>sition  to-day  is  ^lerhaps  not  unlike  that 
of  paleontology  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
^&y  its  promise  find  as  full  fruition! 
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